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PREFACE. 


THE  majority  of  these  collected  papers  originally  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  The  Buxton  Advertiser,  and  also  of 
The  High  Peak  News.  Other  essays  have  been  previously 
published  in  CasselVs  Magazine,  and  The  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph.  Their  source  is  hereby  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  defects  of  this 
volume  than  the  author,  for,  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets, 
he  found  a  repetition  of  phrases  that  became  monotonous 
and  suggested  a  destitute  vocabulary.  Gibbon  said  of  his 
powers  of  illustration,  after  writing  one  or  two  books,  that 
"  his  millinery  was  exhausted ; "  and  in  these  descriptions 
of  Derbyshire  scenery,  the  writer  has  found  that  epithets, 
like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  limited.  There  is  a 
combination  of  old  colours,  and  a  variation  of  arrangement 


vi.  Preface. 

that  recall  the  successive  turns  of  the  kaleidoscope;  but 
this  redundance  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  the  clemency  of 
the  merciful  critic,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
sketches  have  not  been  written  consecutively,  but  are 
contributions  which  were  penned  at  various  dates.  For 
the  rest,  the  author  agrees  with  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  who,  in  one  of  his  diverting  prefaces,  states  that 
he  would  not  mind  abusing  one  of  his  own  books,  even 
as  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  after  Lord  Exmouth  had  bombarded 
half  the  city  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  offered  to  bombard  the 
other  half,  if  the  British  Government  would  compensate 

him  for  his  trouble ! 

"  STREPHON." 

JBuxton,  Sept.,   1891. 
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Apart  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  hour  that 
made  the  poetical  quotation  in  the  pulpit  so  acceptable  and 
apposite,  the  introduction  of  passages  from  the  master  minds 
of  English  literature  into  sermons  would  serve  to  enrich  and 
diversify  many  a  bald  discourse.  The  pinchbeck  sentiment 
and  platitudinous  moralizing  of  the  modern  sermon  would 
be  relieved  by  the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare,  the  imagery  of 
Milton,  and  the  tender  feeling  of  Tennyson.  When  Moncure 
D.  Conway  occupied  the  pulpit  at  Finsbury  Chapel,  once 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  unflinching  W.  J.  Fox,  he 
introduced  into  his  hymnology,  poems  from  the  highest 
writers  of  the  day.  Longfellow  once  visited  this  historic 
place  of  worship.  He  was  unknown  to  pastor  and  people ; 
but  he  found  to  his  astonishment  and  emotion  the  whole 
congregation  singing  from  their  hearts  and  with  one  voice 
his  noble  "  Psalm  of  Life." 

When  the  Highland  minister  upbraided  an  elder  for 
taking  snuff  during  the  sermon,  the  admonished  saint 
promptly  replied  that  the  preacher  should  put  some  snuff 
into  his  sermon.  There  was  a  fine  "  pawky  "  rebuke  in  the 
suggestion  that  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  demolish  Sydney 
Smith's  calumny  that  the  Scotch  possess  no  sense  of 
humour.  But,  perhaps,  the  modern  sermon  is  better  than 
the  discourses  that  prevailed  when  the  Jubilee  sermons  of 
"Farmer"  George  were  being  preached  in  October,  1809, 
for  then  the  ancient  office  of  the  "Sluggard  Waker"  was  in 
existence.  It  was  the  business  of  this  quaint  functionary  to 
keep  the  congregation  from  snoring  when 

By  the  preacher  perplex'd, 

How  should  they  determine? 
"Watch  and  pray,"  says  the  text — 

"  Go  to  sleep,"  says  the  sermon. 

Our  Parson's  name  is  Nodder,  and  his  hearers  might  be 
pardoned  deriving  some  soporific  influence  from  a  name 
that  has  been  held  by  successive  Rectors  of  Ashover  for 
generations.  But  there  are  no  "  nodders  "  in  the  pews  while 
Macaulay's  burning  lines  are  tingling  in  our  ears.  It  did 
not  need,  however,  any  recitation  of  past  deeds  to  waken 
the  loyal  feeling  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  present 
duty.  The  men  of  the  Ashover  uplands  and  valleys  have 
always  been  the  patriotic  sons  of  patriotic  sires.  In  the  old 


Lighting  a  Jubilee  Bonfire. 


lead-mining  days,  rough  and  rude  they  may  have  been,  as 
became  the  followers  of  a  risky  calling,  demanding  readi- 
ness for  any  emergency  and  nerve  for  any  peril.  They 
spoke  with  their  fists.  It  was  a  blow  first  and  an  explanation 
afterwards.  When  Napoleon  I.  was  massing  his  troops  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  to  invade  England,  a  regiment  of  King's 
Volunteers  was  soon  raised  in  Ashover  parish.  An  instructor 
of  musketry  was  sent  to  teach  this  local  contingent  how  to 
handle  their  fire-pieces ;  but  his  services  were  not  required, 
as  he  found  that  all  the  men  could  shoot !  Poaching  pur- 
suits had  taught  them  how  to  take  sight  and  pull  the  trigger. 
It  is  the  descendants  of  these  sturdy  fellows  who  are  build- 
ing the  beacons  that  are  to  flash  their  crimson  messages 
from  peak  to  peak  and  parish  to  parish  until  the  Derbyshire 
heights  look  like  a  constellation  of  fire. 

The  day  of  Jubilee,  June  2ist,  1887,  the  longest  day  of 
the  year.  It  has  been  a  day  so  perfect  that  it  might  have 
been  stolen  from  a  poet's  dream.  It  has  been  too  free  from 
cloud  to  suit  a  painter.  The  sky  has  been  one  sunny  stretch 
of  azure,  and  the  sun  has  shone  warm  and  bright  upon 
woods  in  all  the  tender  beauty  of  their  summer  foliage,  still 
unstricken  by  excess  of  heat ;  upon  lanes  that  are  honeyed 
banks  of  wild-flowers ;  upon  pastures  glowing  with  butter- 
cups until  they  look  like  "  fields  of  the  cloth  of  gold."  It 
has  shone  upon  scenes  of  enjoyment  so  unforced  in  their 
festivity  that  they  might  have  belonged  to  the  unartificial 
days  when  England  was  "  merrie  England,"  and  the  snarl 
of  the  Puritan  had  not  been  heard  in  the  land.  And  now 
the  long  glad  day  is  dying,  but  the  lavish  light  lingers  as  if 
loath  to  depart.  The  western  sky  is  ablaze  with  many 
splendours  of  crimson  and  purple  and  gold.  Streamers  of 
ruby  radiance  spread  into  the  expanse  of  clear  blue  heaven 
above  and  around.  It  is  as  if  Sol  were  desirous  to  show 
what  he  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  Jubilee  conflagration, 
and  after  his  blaze  I  am  afraid  our  efforts  will  "  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires."  The  passionate  hues  in  the  west  gradually 
cool  down,  and  soon  reposeful  chords  of  colour — purples 
and  violets — -take  the  place  of  the  fervid  scarlets  and  burn- 
ing crimsons.  Throughout  the  day  the  hills  have  been 
conspicuously  near  and  clear,  but  dwarfed  in  altitude  to 
mere  banks  owing  to  the  vast  space  between  the  sparkling 
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sky  and  their  loftiest  summits.     But  now  that  the  sun-flame 
has  sunk,  the  banks  have  again  grown  into  mountains. 

From  romantic  Ravensnest,  the  old  Manor  House  under 
the  grim  gritstone  crags,  to  Overton  Tor,  where  our  bonfire 
is  to  be  lit,  is  a  pretty  stiff  ascent  for  ladies  unaccustomed 
to  the  strange  inequalities  and  dangerous  surprises  of  the 
Ashover  hills,  to  make  in  the  darkling  twilight,  but  they 
prove  better  mountaineers  even  than  the  pioneer  of  the 
party,  who  owns  the  land  we  are  now  exploring.  The  first 
stage  of  the  climb  is  up  what  looks  like  a  gigantic  snow 
drift,  for  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  nearly  half-way  to  the 
summit,  are  spread  with  a  substance  of  shining  white  many 
yards  deep,  here  and  there  intersected  with  water-threads 
that  make  vocal  the  whispering  stillness.  If  these  little 
scattered  ribbons  of  water— the  cradle-song  of  children — 
were  collected,  they  would  make  a  magnificent  waterfall. 
The  snow  that  winter  cannot  make  whiter,  and  summer 
sun  only  renders  more  glittering,  is  the  debris  from  the 
exhausted  Gregory  Lead  Mines  which  perforate  the  flinty 
ridge  of  dark,  storm-rent,  defiant  crags  that  stretch  from 
Ravensnest,  past  Overton  to  Bradley.  There  are  few  ranges 
of  rocks  in  Derbyshire  more  impressive  than  these  surly, 
sombre  gritstone  cliffs,  loved  only  by  fern  and  fir  and 
pine,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  tourist.  Lead  mining  at 
Ashover  is  a  dead  industry ;  but  a  century  ago  no  part  of 
the  Peak  was  more  opulent  underground.  The  glistening 
bits  of  flint  slip  beneath  our  feet  as  we  struggle  upward, 
and  at  last  emerge  among  the  scornful  crags  that  guard 
the  green,  wooded  valley  that  winds  far  away  below  in 
the  stealthy  twilight.  The  cool  wind  on  this  table  top  is 
as  invigorating  as  the  wine  of  the  gods.  Amid  a  chaos 
of  black  and  inscrutable  cromlech-like  rocks  and  rocking- 
stones,  scattered  as  if  the  Titans  had  been  playing  at 
skittles  on  a  very  gigantic  scale,  stands  the  bonfire  with  the 
colours  on  its  summit  flapping  before  a  fifteen  knot  breeze. 
The  fire  is  built  up  of  tar  barrels,  dry  and  green  timber, 
coal,  and  furze,  arranged  round  a  centre  pole  some  twenty 
feet  high.  All  the  materials  have  been  rendered  more  in- 
flammable by  being  smeared  with  petroleum  or  tar.  A 
pennon  flutters  in  high  top-gallant  style  from  a  flag-staff"  at 
the  summit,  and  the  green  furze  covering  outside  makes  the 
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structure  look  like  an  exaggerated  edition  of  a  rustic  arbour, 
sacred  to  strawberries  and  cream.  There  is  an  expectant 
group  of  people  standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rock  that  impends  precipitously  over  the  valley.  The 
ancient  building  500  feet  below  is  Overton  Hall,  where  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  botanized  for  years  after  he  had  gone  round 
the  world  with  Captain  Cook.  It  is  now  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Jessop,  J.P.  His  wife  is  on  this  wind-scourged  height 
to  catch  a  glimpse  presently,  perhaps,  of  the  beacon  her 
father,  Sir  John  Alleyne,  Bart,  will  light  at  the  Firestone, 
on  the  Chevin  range,  near  Belper.  There  are  twinkling 
lights  in  Ashover  village,  and  the  wind  brings  up  to  us 
snatches  of  music  and  echoes  of  laughter.  The  yellow 
splash  of  colour  on  the  opposite  hill-side  comes  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  the  mass 
of  dusky  hill  beyond,  corresponding  with  the  eminence  on 
which  we  stand,  is  the  Fabric,  where  a  fire  has  been  laid 
that  in  its  solidity  and  substantial  proportions  should  not 
soon  become  exhausted. 

But  see  !  what  are  those  lambent  lights  in  the  direction  of 
Clay  Cross  and  the  Erewash  Valley  ?  Those  are  Jubilee 
bonfires  already  blazing,  at  points  six  or  seven  miles  from 
us  and  one  or  two  from  each  other.  They  appear  to  be  but 
yellow  lamps  burning  in  the  dusky  night.  Ever  and  anon  a 
rocket  soars  above  them  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  golden  rain. 
More  rockets  in  the  direction  of  Hardwick,  and  now  a  fire 
burns  on  the  dark  crest  of  hill  at  Bolsover  Castle.  Steadily 
burn  these  fires  with  a  pale  yellow  light.  They  do  not  look 
as  big  as  coke  ovens.  They  rather  remind  you  of  ships' 
lights  lying  at  anchor  in  a  vast,  dim  shadowy  sea.  Bang  ! 
Bang  !  !  It  is  only  the  keeper  firing  two  shots  as  a  signal 
for  the  torch  to  be  put  to  our  tar  barrels.  With  a  sharp 
crackle,  a  hiss,  and  a  roar  up  flies  the  fire  in  a  gust  of  red 
flame.  The  wind,  blowing  straight  across  the  valley,  carries 
a  million  sparks  among  the  trees.  The  smoke  paints  itself 
in  lurid  folds  against  the  tranquil  summer  sky.  In  this 
impassioned  outburst  of  burning  sparks — the  sport  of  the 
strenuous  north-east  wind — one  is  apprehensive  of  the  trees 
and  the  undergrowth.  The  long  lithe  tongues  of  flame  leap 
upward,  licking  the  boiling  tar  with  a  feverish  thirst ;  the 
dull  roar  increases :  the  sparks  are  blown  about  in  a  hurri- 
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cane  of  fire ;  the  billows  of  tinted  smoke  roll  in  waves  of 
oceanic  grandeur.  Rembrandt,  with  his  mastery  of  light 
and  shadow ;  Schalken,  with  his  dramatic  fire-light  effects  ; 
"  Wright  of  Derby,"'  with  his  cunning  chiaroscuro,  could  not 
imagine  a  fire-picture  like  this.  How  startling  in  their 
strong  relief,  how  livid  in  their  weirdness,  are  the  group  of 
sightseers  standing  under  the  sombre,  wrinkled  rocks,  with 
the  living,  leaping  light  bringing  out  strange  expressions  on- 
their  faces,  half-wistful,  half-alarmed !  How  every  green 
leaf  on  the  trees  above  grows  blood-red  with  flame,  and 
the  bracken  beneath  becomes  burnished,  and  the  fir-needles 
gleam  with  metallic  lustre !  How  luminous  are  the  reflec- 
tions on  the  opaque  background ;  how  sharp  the  lights, 
how  ebon  the  shadows.  How  distinctly  is  brought  out 
every  seam  and  scar  in  the  Rocking  Stone  close  by,  called 
"  Robin  Hood's  Mark,"  and  how  the  vivid  light  penetrates 
the  curious  crevices  under  the  Turning  Stone,  upon  which 
the  Druids  kindled  their  sacrificial  fires.  The  roar  of  the 
fire,  the  flutter  of  the  sparks,  the  canopy  of  cloud,  the 
circle  of  flame  make  up  an  illumination  magnificent,  tragic, 
awful.  When  this  pillar  of  fire  is  answered  by  other  fires 
Lord  Byron's  lines  descriptive  of  a  storm  at  night  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  acquire  a  new  meaning  : — 

The  sky  is  changed  !  and  such  a  change  !  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 

Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

A  dozen  beacons  now  call  to  us  from  the  wide  Scarsdale 
Valley.  Just  to  our  left  the  austere  mass  of  High  Oredish 
has  become  bright  with  flame ;  across  the  valley  towards 
Beeley  Moor,  a  steady  light  shines  on  Alicehead ;  right 
opposite  on  the  intervening  hill  the  Fabric  fire  is  aglow. 
Rocket  after  rocket  ascends  and  falls  in  Danaean  showers. 
Our  own  fire  burns  with  a  duller  roar  but  a  more  crimson 
colour.  The  glare  drives  us  to  the  footpath  to  the  west 
where  stands  the  lofty  ruined  tower  known  as  the  Overton 
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Engine*  From  this  isolated  table  is  to  be  seen  a  panorama 
of  thirty  or  forty  beacon  fires,  like  lighthouses  on  distant 
headlands.  Forty  miles  of  country  is  lit  up  at  intervals  as 
though  it  were  a  continuous  street  with  lamps  every  few 
miles  apart  The  lights  on  Masson,  Barrel  Edge,  and  Crich 
are  the  nearest  The  distant  gleam  on  the  southern  horizon 
comes  from  Bardon  HilL  The  fires  in  the  north-west  are  at 
Stan  ton  Woodhouse  and  Birchover.  It  is  a  spectacle  in  the 
mystery  of  night  under  the  silence  of  the  solemn  stars  of 
refined  beauty.  Lovers  of  sensational  effects  will  feel  a 
sense  of  disappointment  at  these  distant  fires  looking  so 
small.  There  is  no  reflection  in  the  sky — perhaps  because 
the  night  is  so  cold  and  clear  and  there  are  no  clouds  to 
mirror  the  fires,  which  seem  to  be  suspended  above  the 
the  world  and  throb  like  the  fixed  stars.  In  point  of  simple 
lurid  splendour  Sheffield  on  a  November  night,  when  all  the 
great,  roaring  ironworks  are  aflame  and  the  pulsating  sky  is 
now  a  sullen,  smoky  blood-red,  and  now  a  fervid  crimson, 
as  glow  and  gloom  follow  in  bursting  throbs  from  the 
furnaces,  can  produce  a  much  more  imposing  fire-picture, 
one  that  might  have  inspired  the  "Inferno"  of  Dante,  or 
have  suggested  a  vision  of  poetic  horror  to  the  pencil  of 
Gustave  Dore,  or  a  dream  of  red  ruin  to  the  tremulous  pen 
of  poor  RossettL 

But  if  you  want  mere  sensation,  and  that  of  a  dangerous, 
not  to  say  personal,  character,  it  is  close  at  hand.  In  fact, 
my  friend,  you  are  actually  sitting  upon  it  The  rough 
stone  slab  on  which  you  are  now  resting  to  watch  the 
beacon  fires,  masks  an  awful  pit,  the  depth  and  darkness 
of  which  is  sensational  enough  to  test  the  nerves  of  the 
strongest  That  decayed  old  isolated  tower  behind  you, 
that  looks  romantic  enough  to  have  belonged  to  feudal 
times,  is  simply  the  building  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
enclosed  the  Overton  pumping  engine  to  keep  the  water 
under  in  the  mines  that  penetrate  these  hills  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile,  at  a  depth  of  400  yards  from  the  surface. 
We  drop  a  boulder  into  the  abyss  to  make  us  fed  the 


*  Since  these  lines  were  in  type  this  well-known  landmark  has  been 
all  but  demolished.  The  old  masonry  has  been  employed  for  fencing 
purposes,  although  stone  is  so  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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thrilling  depth.  It  plunges  into  the  dark  shaft  with  a  haunt- 
ing, hollow  sound,  uncanny  and  sepulchral.  Rumble — 
rumble — rumble — a  dash,  as  the  stone  collides  against  the 
slimy  side  of  the  rocky  wall — rumble — rumble  —  fainter 
now — and  then  a  hard,  echoing  crash,  as  it  dives  into  the 
watery  depths  at  the  bottom,  which  it  strikes  with  a  solid 
impact.  Stone  after  stone  goes  down  with  the  same 
"dithery"  results.  The  time  of  suspense  seems  a  long  one 
from  the  moment  the  stone  is  thrown  until  you  hear  that  it 
has  arrived  at  its  dark  and  dismal  destination.  But  the 
space  is  but  five  seconds.  The  sound  is  not  that  of  a  heavy 
plunge.  It  is  as  if  the  missile  struck  solid  matter,  instead  of 
millions  of  tons  of  water.  I  have  had  many  shuddering 
sensations  in  my  time.  I  have  been  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
down  in  a  coal-pit.  I  have  witnessed  a  private  execution, 
and  watched  a  post-mortem  examination.  I  have  ridden  upon 
an  express  engine  at  midnight,  and  been  in  a  collision  at 
sea ;  but  for  the  real  "  creeps  "  give  me  the  sound  of  stones 
falling  down  the  Overton  shaft  in  the  darkness  as  you  lean 
over  the  suggestive  abyss  listening  to  the  boulder  drop — 
drop — drop — until  it  plunges  into  the  Stygian  pool  below. 
Perhaps  the  surroundings,  the  silence,  the  dim  twilight  hour, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this  strange  experience.  But 
the  most  unemotional  mind  would  be  stirred  by  such  a  place 
at  such  an  hour.  How  it  would  have  commended  itself  to 
poor  Hugh  Conway,  with  his  love  of  mystery,  and  his  com- 
mand of  dramatic  episode  ! 

Let  us  hasten  from  this  wild,  weird  spot,  standing  isolated 
among  a  region  of  knolls  and  peaks  and  moorland  wilds. 
It  is  past  midnight,  and  the  air  bites  shrewdly,  and  the 
surroundings  are  "  uncanny."  Even  Clytemnestra,  waiting 
for  Vulcan's  bright  flash  from  Ida,  telling  of  the  fall  of 
Troy,  would  have  hesitated  sitting  over  the  Overton  shaft 
in  the  witching  hour  watching  for  the  beacon  signal.  More- 
over, the  fires  are  fading  on  the  Matlock  hills,  and  the  far 
Peak  is  left  to  silence,  solitude,  and  the  stars.  The  moon 
and  the  planets  look  down  with  inscrutable  unconcern  on 
the  fleeting  fires  of  man.  They  have  seen  too  many  festive 
altars  and  burnt  offerings  to  trouble  about  our  Jubilee 
conflagrations.  And  now  that  the  fires  are  becoming  gray 
embers  we  have  the  stars  to  light  us  down  home  again  to 
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Ravensnest.  Right  overhead  is  Ursa  Major.  There  is  the 
festoon  of  stars  that  belong  to  Perseus.  Andromeda  and 
Cassiopeia  are  the  other  star  clusters  visible  that  suggest 
the  romance  of  mythology,  and  contribute  to  the  exactitude 
of  science.  The  brightest  star  is  Arcturus,  shining  with  a 
rich  orange  yellow  in  the  southern  sky.  That  beautiful  red 
star  is  not  Mars,  but  Antares,  the  rival  of  the  planet  of 
war.  The  milky-way  is  faint  and  far,  like  diamond  dust  in 
the  vast  violet  dome.  As  one  penetrating  star  declines 
another  rises,  and  a  night  spent  each  month  on  this  lonely, 
lofty  table-land  near  the  sky  would  soon  teach  us  to  know 
the  stars — to  be  able,  like  Milton's  hermit,  to 

Sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  show. 

As  we  push  down  through  the  thickwood  and  boulders  we 
break  an  intense  silence.  It  is  emphasized  by  the  flight 
of  the  night-jar ;  the  vibrating  whistle  of  the  curlew ;  the 
chatter  of  the  "sedge-bird" — the  "fisherman's  nightingale." 
We  waken  the  lightest  of  sleepers,  the  plover,  and  away 
he  starts  with  a  "  pee-wit !  pee-wit ! "  startling  some  rabbits 
that  scamper  with  rustling  sound  through  the  bracken, 
showing  their  white  scuts.  On  the  mossy  banks  by  the 
field-path  are  little  luminous  lamps — the  pale  phosphorescent 
gleam  of  our  English  fire-fly,  the  glow-worm.  There  is  a 
sweet  odour  from  the  wild-flowers  that  enrich  the  night- 
time. Pleasant  is  the  smell  of  the  evening  campion ;  but 
even  a  more  welcome  fragrance  is  that  of  lavender,  in 
the  great,  ghostly  bedroom  at  Ravensnest,  with  its  carved 
oak  chests  and  chairs,  and  broad  old  staircase  up  which  a 
fiery  Rupert  of  the  family  in  the  Royalist  days  rode  his 
charger.  There  are  relics  of  those  historic  times  in  the 
sombre  chamber ;  and  here  I  dream  that  I  am  assisting  at  a 
Jubilee  reception.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  has  escaped 
from  Winfield  Manor,  is  busy  in  converse  with  young  Bab- 
ington,  of  Dethick.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  taking  snuff  with 
Parson  Bourne,  and  listening  to  a  full  and  true  account  of 
the  sacking  of  Eastwood  Hall  by  the  soldiers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  suddenly  Sir  John  Cell  arrives  from  Hop- 
ton,  and  consigns  us  all  to  the  Overton  shaft,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  be  thrown  down  with  a  rumble — rumble — rumble 
that  dies  away  into — sleep. 
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MAY     ON     THE     MOORS. 


Sing  hey  for  the  moorlands,  wild,  lonely,  and  stern, 
Where  the  moss  creepeth  softly  all  under  the  fern  ; 
Where  tlie  heather-flower  sweetens  the  loue  highland  lea, 

And  the  mountain  winds  whistle  so  fresh  and  so  free. 


T  is  a  blithe  baritone  voice  that  trolls  forth  Edwin 
Waugh's  lilting  song  as  he  climbs  elastically  up- 
stairs to  a  room  at  the  top  of  a  house  1,000  and 
more  feet  above  sea-level.  My  enemies  say  that 
I  have  chosen  this  eyrie  to  give  "  elevation  "  to  my  literary 
style,  and  as  the  view  from  my  desk  is  of  "  Solomon's 
Temple,"*  without  any  intervening  building,  ill-natured 


*  This  familiar  Derbyshire  landmark,  once  as  prominent  as  Crich 
Stand,  Stanage  Pole,  the  Hunting  Tower  at  Chatsworth,  or  the  ob- 
servatory at  the  top  of  Milford  tunnel,  has  now  (1889)  disappeared. 
"Solomon's  Temple"  for  years  was  little  more  than  a  cairn,  and 
the  few  remaining  portions  of  the  ruined  fabric  have  been  removed  by 
a  farmer  to  fence  his  fields.  The  breezy  height  upon  which  it  stood,  so 
close  to  Buxton  and  yet  commanding  views  so  far  away,  will,  of  course, 
always  go  by  the  name  of  "  Solomon's  Temple."  The  "  temple  "  itself 
was  erected  about  1830  by  Mr.  Philip  Hancock,  then  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment  to  the 
labouring  men  of  Buxton  during  the  rigours  of  an  exceptionally  severe 
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sarcasm  points  to  that  sardonic  monument  of  folly  as  my 
fountain  of  wisdom. 

Sing  hey  for  the  moorlands,  wild,  lonely,  and  stern. 

The  Young  Man  is  more  buoyant  and  boyish  than  ever, 
although  70  years  have  blanched  the  flowing  beard  that 
gives  a  patriarchal  appearance  to  a  fine  face.  "  The  very 
morning  for  one  of  our  old  rambles  and  scrambles!"  he 
exclaims.  "What  do  say  to  a  tramp  over  the  moors  to 
Macclesfield  ?  "  I  point  to  my  occupations — to  the  sheets 
of  my  unfinished  treatise  on  "  The  Relation  of  Entity  with 
the  two  Predicaments  ; "  but  he  shows  me  the  sun  prompting 
Nature's  new  effort  at  colour  on  the  woodland  slopes,  and 
actually  throws  wide  open  the  window.  The  message  that 
the  sweet,  cool  breeze  brings  is  from  the  lark  trilling  high  in 
the  blue.  Pens,  ink,  and  paper— otherwise  livelihood— on 
the  one  hand,  and  Life  as  taught  by  moorland  solitudes  and 
mountain  streams  on  the  other.  It  is  a  hesitating  moment, 
decided  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lady  Superior — a  duo- 
decimo edition  of  Divinity,  who  took  first  class  honours  at 
the  exercise  called  "  dictation "  at  school,  and  who  has 
grown,  at  least  two  inches  taller  at  hearing  the  Young  Man's 
proposal  that  we  should  tramp  it  over  the  moors  to  Maccles- 
field. It  had  all  been  settled,  it  appears,  before  I  was  even 
consulted.  The  chair-back  in  Guipure  d'  Art  had  been 
thrown  aside,  and  sandwiches  cut.  What  is  the  use  of 
temptation,  unless  you  give  way  to  it? 

At  Burbage  you  have  the  choice  of  two  roads  to  reach 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  the  half-way  house  between  Buxton 
and  Macclesfield.  The  lower,  or  the  old  road,  is  a  mile 
shorter,  and  is  far  more  picturesque.  Rugged,  wild,  and 
rocky,  the  Buxton  flymen  avoid  it ;  but  it  was  the  coaching 


winter,  and  when  outdoor  work  was  scarce.  It  was  built  as  an  object 
tower,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1,510  feet  above  sea-level.  Castellated 
in  shape,  unfortunately  the  whole  of  the  structure  was  built  of  rubble 
limestone,  unmortared.  Wind  and  weather  were  not  long  in  attacking 
so  exposed  a  building,  and,  through  various  processes  of  disintegration, 
it  became  at  last  a  tumble-down  heap  of  stones.  It  derived  its  sobriquet 
from  the  land  on  which  it  was  built  being  in  the  occupation  of  a  quaint 
old  Peakrel,  one  Solomon  Mycock,  and  the  nickname  was  Pickwickian 
in  its  application. 
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route  in  the  olden  times.  If  you  pursue  this  disused  high- 
way, you  have  the  river  Goyt  part  of  the  way  to  keep  you 
voiceful  company,  and  you  are  rewarded  with  a  surpassing 
view  of  Goyt's  Clough,  a  Highland  glen  just  placed  where 
Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  are  disputing  as  to  which  county 
should  have  the  right  to  such  a  bewitching  transcript  of 
scenery.  The  Young  Man,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
new  road  will,  after  the  heavy  rains,  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition, and  so  we  pass  under  the  bridge  of  the  High  Peak 
Railway  to  the  right  of  the  Leek  turnpike.  The  scene  here 
is  more  industrial  than  picturesque.  Grin  Cliff  is  being 
rapidly  removed  by  one  of  the  limestone  companies  that  are 
doing  so  much  to  discredit  Derbyshire  scenery  by  their 
destructive  operations.  Half  of  this  stupendous  hill  has 
been  removed  ton  by  ton  from  the  High  Peak  to  the  low- 
lands. If  the  despoilers  are  permitted  to  break  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  they  will  obliterate  Poole's  Hole,  even  as  a  much 
finer  cavern — Fern  Cavern— was  "improved  off"  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  Messrs.  Gradgrind  and  Company,  and  all 
the  idea  a  future  generation  will  have  of  its  grim  grandeur 
and  ghastly  gloom  will  be  the  photographs  that  have  been 
taken  by  means  of  artificial  light  of  the  interior.  Poole's 
Hole  has  made  a  capital  "  dark  room  "  for  the  collodionists  ; 
but  it  is  a  trifle  too  damp  and  dripping  for  "  dry  plates." 
The  Young  Man  takes  the  part  of  the  Capitalists  as  we  view 
this  remarkable  scene  of  activity.  "  A  thousand  families," 
he  pleads,  "  live  out  of  this  limestone  cliff,  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  in  this  rugged  spot  to  be  distributed  by 
Man's  industry  all  over  the  kingdom  :  to  the  farmer  to 
fertilize  his  fields,  to  the  builder  to  whom  bricks  are  useless 
without  lime,  and  to  the  ironworker  to  whom  lime  is  as 
essential  as  coal."  The  Lady  Superior  is  struck  with  the 
cleanliness  of  the  cottages,  which  should  be  the  envy  of  the 
arti/ans  of  large  towns.  Yet  the  time  is  not  very  remote 
when  the  lime-burners  of  Burbage  lived  in  burrows  in  the 
hillside,  like  the  ancient  "  cave-men,"  ' or  the  Troglodytes 
of  Kthiopa.  An  ancient  writer  compared  these  whimsical 
habitations  to  a  rabbit  warren,  and  called  the  colony  of  huts 
a  "burrow"  without  a  "corporation."  The  High  Peak 
Railway  locomotives — fussy,  little  tank  engines — are  skir- 
mishing over  cindery  and  sooty  sidings,  and  ever  and  anon 
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advancing  and  retreating  in  the  direction  of  a  tram-line 
that  seems  to  emulate  Archimedes  in  its  attempt  to  square 
the  circle.  The  tram-line,  however,  gives  up  the  geometrical 
proposition  in  despair,  and  accordingly  loses  itself  in  a 
low-level  coal-mine  under  Axe  Edge.  The  entrance  to 
this  abysmal  place  is  a  dark  aperture  in  the  rock  as  dismal 
as  the  cave  of  the  Polypheme.  Axe  Edge  is  a  mountain 
perforated  with  mole-like  coal  burrows.  The  martello-like 
towers  you  see  now  and  again  high  up  on  the  hill  are 
walls  built  round  old  ventilating  shafts.  It  is  these  coal- 
measures  that  discolour  so  indelicately  the  Wye  at  its  source, 
and  give  it  that  obnoxious  ochre  complexion  that  makes  the 
the  river  anything  but  a  stream  of  beauty  in  the  Buxton 
Gardens.  Here  and  there  on  the  Cheshire  side  the  coal 
asserts  itself  on  the  surface.  A  shaly,  slaty  kind  of  coal 
is  to  be  acquired  for  the  trouble  of  picking.  It  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  sufficiently  caloric  to  boil  the  kettles  and  warm 
the  hearths  of  these  hardy,  hill-side  cottagers,  although  there 
is  an  eternity  of  peat  at  their  doorsteps  which  would  make 
glad  the  home  of  Scottish  crofters.  Mention  of  the 
cottagers,  whose  whitewashed  little  homes  twinkle  in  the 
sunshine,  and  at  night  show  to  the  traveller  cheery  rays  of 
yellow  light  touchingly  eloquent  of  snug  domestic  comfort, 
provokes  the  Young  Man  into  telling  a  story  at  least  half  a 
mile  long.  Pointing  to  one  of  these  lonely  habitations  he 
says  :  "  Here  resided  John  Wain  who  was  shooting  grouse 
about  half  a  century  since  with  Matthew  Lees.  The  birds 
flew  across  the  valley,  when  John  said,  '  Matthew  !  Mark  ! ! ' 
and  Matthew  in  his  eagerness  shouted,  '  Look, !  John  ! ! ' ' 
without  any  intentional  reference  to  the  four  evangelists. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  passed  to  the  left  on  the  roadside 
a  curious  limestone  crusher  of  the  olden  time — a  ponderous 
stone  disc  of  considerable  circumference,  with  a  stout,  steel 
tire.  A  shaft  is  inserted  through  the  middle  of  the  wheel, 
and  it  has  been  worked  on  the  mill-horse  principle.  But 
now,  like  the  old  Temeraire,  it  is  at  rest.  Good  service,  no 
doubt,  it  rendered  in  the  old  lime-burning  days,  when  the 
crushed  lime  was  conveyed  to  the  adjoining  counties  in 
bags  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules  over  the  bleak  zig- 
zag moorland  paths.  We  are  noticing  the  contrast  between 
this  primitive  appliance  and  the  modern,  steam-driven 
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machinery  that  crushes  up  with  relentless  iron  jaws  huge 
blocks  of  limestone,  chewing  up  so  many  hundred  tons  a 
day  with  teeth  that  never  tire  and  with  "an  appetite  that 
grows  with  eating,"  as  Gargantua  hath  it  in  Rabelais,  when 
the  Lady  Superior  attracts  our  attention  by  her  sweet  con- 
fidences with  the  healthy,  wholesome-looking  children  with 
perambulators.  These  rosy  urchins  are  not  wheeling  babies, 
but  baskets  of  newly-washed  clothes.  The  vehicles  are  two 
and  three  storeys  high,  and  the  clothes  are  on  their  way  to 
the  hotels  and  houses  of  Buxton.  They  have  been  washed 
at  the  cleanly  cottages  that  give  such  a  tender  human  in- 
terest to  the  inhospitable  hills. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  moors,  that  rise  and  fall  in 
billows  like  the  swell  of  the  ocean  suddenly  arrested  and 
petrified  in  its  motion.  These  moors — limited  as  they  are — 
extend  to  some  score  square  miles,  and  give  an  impression 
of  immensity  akin  to  the  wilds  of  Khiva.  As  Matthew 
Arnold  says, 

Here  abides  a  place  of  Thine 
Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar. 

It  is  a  musical  solitude.  The  wind  here  is  always  audible. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  shrieking  crescendo ;  to-day  it  is  a  most 
caressing  cadence.  There  is  the  liquid  lisping  of  rivulets — 
the  trickling  water-threads  from  Axe  Edge  that  are  little 
feeders  of  the  Wye  and  the  Goyt ;  the  tremulous  bleating 
of  lambs ;  the  hum  of  bees  (although  the  coltsfoot  and  the 
lesser  celandine  are  the  only  wild-flowers  we  have  seen); 
the  plaintive  cry  of  the  pee-wit ;  and  the  estatic  song  of 
larks  innumerable,  singing  as  if  their  little  hearts  would 
burst  for  very  joy.  Now  and  again  from  the  very  sod  at  our 
feet  one  of  these  divine  minstrels,  so  plain  and  small,  so 
shabby  of  appearance  but  so  overflowing  of  soul  and  song, 
will  rise  until  it  is  poised  invisible  in  the  lapis-lazuli  light 
of  heaven- — poised  as  Shelley  heard  it : 

Till  nothing  but  a  voice,  a  song  remains, 
A  song  suspended  like  a  star  in  heaven. 

The  blackcock  and  grouse,  which  are  such  a  feature  on 
these  undulating  moors,  are  silent  to-day.  These  birds 
are  <;  nesting,"  and  no  breechloaders  disturb  them  in  their 
seclusion. 
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"  Some  people  " — breaks  in  the  Young  Man — "  say  that 
the  view  from  this  Axe  Edge  road  (the  Macclesfield  turn- 
pike is  carried  over  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain)  is  dreary 
and  monotonous,  and  lacks  variety  and  character.  But 
look  at  the  view  ! "  And  behold  !  there  in  the  north-east 
Kinderscout  throws  its  burly  bulk  across  the  distant  sky- 
line, a  dusky  gray ;  Mam  Tor,  at  Castleton,  more  individual 
in  character,  sketches  its  outline  between  that  morose 
mountain  and  the  gritstone  edges — Bamford,  Millstone, 
Froggatt,  Curbar,  and  Baslow — that  rise  above  the  Derwent, 
and  take  the  eye  southward  towards  the  moorland  heights 
above  Matlock.  Cloud  and  sunshine  play  with  the  scene, 
as  gray  shadow  alternates  with  silverygleam,  and  the  distant 
outlines  are  now  blotted  out  from  the  picture,  to  be  as 
suddenly  restored  by  a  great  burst  of  vivid  light  that 
travels  across  the  landscape.  The  white  clouds  of  smoke 
from  the  lime-kilns  at  Burbage,  and  Peak  Forest  and 
Dove  Holes — further  away — suggest  that  these  places  are 
extensive  batteries  commanding  a  battlefield.  Ever  and 
anon  the  booming  reverberations,  that  follow  the  firing 
of  a  dynamite  charge,  endorse  the  fanciful  delusion.  The 
scenery  at  our  feet  and  around  us  in  this  treeless  region 
to  the  eye  unfamiliar  with  Nature's  chromatic  scale  would 
seem  to  be  of  a  cheerless  brown ;  but  there  are  really 
more  colours  in  it  than  ever  Turner  had  on  his  palette. 
Taken  as  a  mass,  the  moors  are  a  rich,  velvety  bronze  ; 
but  there  are  delicate  greens  and  dreamy  grays,  dusky  reds 
and  russets,  oranges  and  purples,  golden  sheens  and  silvery 
whites,  burnt  umbers  and  lamp  blacks — half-tints  and  semi- 
tones— now  dull  under  strong  cloud  shadows,  now  burnished 
in  sunburst,  and  melting  away  imperceptibly  in  the  misty, 
soft,  faint,  far-away  blue.  Heath,  gorse,  moss,  lichen,  ling, 
bog  myrtle,  bracken,  and  the  various  bilberries — projecting 
rock,  pool  of  water,  patch  of  pasture  land,  and  peaty  bog — 
reeds,  rushes,  sedges,  and  coarse  grasses,  have  all  con- 
tributed their  mixed  threads  and  diverse  fibres  for  Nature 
to  weave  together  in  this  vast  brocade,  this  embroidered 
arabesque  so  stern  and  wild,  and  withal  so  calm  and 
harmonious. 

At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  roads  that  stretch  wide 
and  wild  and  white  through  the  dusky  moors,  diminishing, 
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perhaps,  into  a  rut-worn  cart  track  to  an  isolated  farm, 
is  a  moss-grown  trough.  There  is  the  sound  of  water, 
and  tremulous  tributaries  have  grown  from  tinkling  traceries 
of  moisture  into  a  tiny  torrent  that  fills  this  way-side  well. 
Some  gipsies  have  lit  a  fire  here  and  are  cooking  something 
in  an  iron  pot  suspended  from  an  impromptu  tripod,  while 
they  are  weaving  baskets  from  dry  rushes  and  making 
brooms  from  the  heath.  The  wreaths  of  reek  from  their 
smouldering  fire,  curling  to  heaven,  are  in  their  pale, 
ethereal  blueness,  the  very  poetry  of  smoke.  On  the  edge 
of  the  moor,  where  the  heathery  waves  break  against  the 
sky-line,  is  a  whitewashed  cottage,  that  might  be  a  light- 
house overlooking  the 'ocean  ridges.  It,  too,  burns  its  filmy 
incense,  and  tells  a  tale  of  domestic  comfort.  One  thinks  of 
the  opening  of  Lamartine's  "  Jocelyn,"  where 

On  voyait  la  fumee  en  colonnes  d'azur, 

De  chaque  humble  foyer  monter  dans  un  ciel  pur. 

It  is  a  family  party,  with  a  great-grandmother  and  a  sleeping 
infant  in  the  group,  picturesque  in  its  squalor  and  bright  in 
its  rags.  The  wrinkled  old  crone  smokes  the  shortest  and 
blackest  pipe  we  ever  saw  (and  the  Lady  Superior  confesses 
to  the  knowledge  of  certain  "  Broseleys "  of  remarkable 
degrees  of  uncleanliness).  There  is  freemasonry  among 
smokers,  and  the  Young  Man  offers  the  witch  his  pouch. 
"  You  are  fond  of  a  short  pipe  ?  "  he  says  cheerily.  "  Yes, 
it's  close  to  my  comfort,"  she  replies,  pulling  away  at  a 
stumpy  stem  about  an  inch  long,  with  a  fiery  bowl  about 
half  an  inch  from  her  respectable  gray  moustache.  This 
Macclesfield  road  is  the  highest  public  highway  in  England, 
and  the  isolated  house  a  mile  in  front  of  us,  breaking  the 
sky-line,  is  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  standing  "  four  square  to 
every  wind  that  blows."  Our  friend,  Mr.  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley, 
B.A.,  whose  "Thorough  Guide  Series"  justify  their  title, 
says:  "The  occupants  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  consider  them- 
selves to  be  1,966  feet  above  the  sea,  but  we  venture  to 
deduct  some  250  feet  from  this  reckoning,  and  even  then 
we  leave  them  the  proud  satisfaction  of  beating  the  reputed 
'highest  house' — the  Traveller's  Rest,  on  the  Kirkstone  Pass, 
in  Westmoreland — by  fully  200  feet,  and  of  rivalling,  if  not 
overtopping,  a  still  greater  celebrity  in  point  of  height— the 
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shooting-box  of  Corrour  Lodge,  in  Perthshire,  between  which 
and  the  sea-level  the  perpendicular  measurement  is  1,700 
feet."  As  the  road  ascends,  tall,  gaunt  posts  are  erected  at 
intervals  to  denote  the  road  in  snow-time  and  prevent  the 
dazed  traveller  falling  into  the  deep  gullies,  inky  with  peat, 
that  are  pitfalls  by  the  wayside.  Here  and  there  at  the 
more  precipitous  ravines  a  stone-wall  screen  has  been  erected 
for  this  purpose.  Otherwise  the  heather  grows  to  the  edge 
of  the  road,  and  the  wide  track,  without  hedge  or  fence, 
seems  like  a  line  of  white  thread  stretched  across  the  great 
brown  moors."*  Very  beautiful  is  this  land  of  heather  after 
a  great  snowstorm.  It  is  a  world  of  witching  whiteness. 
But  not  beautiful  when  the  white  storm  makes  everything 
distant  and  darkling ;  not  beautiful  when  the  snow  is  blown 
in  powdery  particles  that  are  blinding  in  their  force ;  not 
beautiful  when  the  wind  in  its  wild  carousal  robs  you  of 
your  breath.  The  Young  Man  illustrates  the  significance  of 
these  snow-posts  by  a  story.  In  the  winter  of  1880,  Samuel 
Hargreaves,  a  packman  of  Macclesfield,  who  still  regularly 
visits  the  solitary  farm-houses  and  colliers'  cottages  on  the 
Highlands  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  left  his  house  in 
Macclesfield  on  the  Sunday  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
with  his  bags  of  calicoes  and  sundries  slung  across  his 
shoulders,  for  the  usual  fortnightly  round.  It  was  raining 
slightly  when  he  started,  and  the  rain  turned  to  snow  as  he 
approached  the  hill ;  but  he  strode  manfully  on  determined 
to  reach  Burbage.  Things  were  serious  when  he  passed  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle,  where,  being  a  teetotaller,  he  did  not  seek 
shelter.  He  strode  sturdily  and  stubbornly  forward  in  the 
blinding  snow.  Before  he  reached  the  cottages  which  stand 
a  little  off  the  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Cat 
and  Fiddle,  he  had  become  snow-blind,  and  almost  in- 
sensible. But  he  still  pursued  his  mechanical  walk.  He 
had,  however,  lost  his  way  ;  but  still,  as  his  numbed  senses 
made  him  think,  walked  on,  and  on,  and  on  in  a  straight 
direction.  In  reality  he  was  walking  in  a  circle,  like  a  mill 
horse,  and  trudged  all  through  that  night,  and  all  the  next 
day,  blind,  inarticulate,  frozen.  The  umbrella  he  carried 
was  worn  away  a  foot  from  the  ferrule  by  frequent  indenta- 

*  The  old  road  is  fenced  with  stone  walling  throughout. 
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tions  in  the  snow,  and  when  the  nearly  perished  pedestrian 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  evening,  after  being  twenty-six  hours 
on  foot,  he  was  standing,  his  poor  feet  still  trying  to  go,  and 
the  mill-track  trodden  into  a  hard  and  frozen  path. 
Removed  to  the  nearest  house  restoratives  were  applied 
with  effect,  and  a  few  days'  nursing  made  him  all  right  again. 
He  still  follows  his  trade  in  the  hills  ;  but  his  arms  for  long 
afterwards  were  stiff  and  numbed,  while  his  legs,  which  had 
saved  his  life,  were  not  much  punished. 


A  carriage  from  Buxton  passes  us  just  before  we  reach 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle.  Its  inmates,  although  covered  with 
shawls  and  rugs,  are  shivering  with  cold.  (The  date  is  the 
4th  of  May,  1888.)  They  are  evidently  not  accustomed 
to  the  thin,  fluent  air  and  ozone-laden  breezes  of  these 
mountainous  moorlands.  A  pause  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle, 
which  is  in  Cheshire,  a  mile  from  the  Derbyshire  frontiers. 
A  square  weather-beaten  house  of  grim,  gray  stone,  with  a 
sentry-box-like  porch  with  doors  at  either  side  to  protect  the 
inner  front  door  from  the  bombardment  of  the  wind.  The 
feline  sign  of  the  house  is  carved  in  stone  over  the  portals ; 
and  in  the  front  room  there  is  a  painting  in  oils,  by  one  of 
the  Van  Daub  school,  of  a  grinning  Grimalkin,  with  a  tail  of 
remarkable  convolution,  seated  on  a  chair,  playing  a  fiddle 
before  an  open  window.  The  musical  score  placed  before 
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the  performer  is  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  and  the  apartment 
has  violent  green  walls  relieved  by  a  dado  of  excruciating 
white.  The  picture  is  signed  "George  Peters,  Epsom, 
Surry  (sic),  1826."  On  the  table  in  this  front  room  is  a 
Visitors'  Book  full  of  Colney  Hatch  doggerel,  and  the 
window  is  scratched  all  over  with  the  names  of  the  Great 
Unknown  anxious  to  remind  an  indifferent  world  that  they 
wear  diamond  rings.  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
was  fond  of  driving  up  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  once  asked 
old  Cotterel,  a  former  landlord,  to  whom  the  house  belonged. 
"To  the  Grimshaws,  of  Errwood,  your  grace."  "I  thought 
it  was  mine,"  said  the  carekss  Cavendish,  lighting  his  pipe. 
"  If  it  had  been,  I  meant  building  you  an  hotel  here."  The 
Duke  gave  his  humble  host  a  photograph — from  a  portrait — 
of  his  favourite  long-haired  Russian  cat  with  a  fiddle  by  its 
side.  It  is  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  the  last  time  I 
was  at  Goyt's  Moss  the  photograph  was  shown  me  with 
no  little  pride.  The  situation  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  is  just 
the  place  for  a  comfortable  little  hotel.  The  altitude,  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  scenic  surroundings  would 
recommend  such  a  caravanserai  alike  to  invalids  and 
pleasure  seekers.  The  modern  school  of  medical  science 
recommends  an  elevation  of  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  as  a  restorative  in  invalided  conditions,  and  even  in 
advanced  pulmonary  cases.  Such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Dr.  Hyde  is  of  opinion  that  people  suffering  from  con- 
sumption have  more  chance  of  recovery  in  a  thin,  fluent 
mountain  air  than  they  have  in  places  where  the  atmosphere 
is  blander  and  less  rarified. 

While  the  Young  Man,  to  the  edification  of  the  Lady 
Superior,  is  indulging  in  etymological  speculations  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  (I  catch  something  he 
is  saying  about  Catherine  la  fidele)  let  us  behold  the  view 
westward  across  the  green  undulating  plain  of  Cheshire. 
The  gauzy  line  between  land  and  sky,  with  black  dots  upon 
it,  is  the  Mersey ;  and  those  spectral  clouds  to  the  south 
are  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  carriage  party  are  reading 
the  view  from  a  guide-book,  and  are  in  ecstasies  at  seeing 
the  Mersey  under  such  exceptional  conditions.  But  it  is 
the  Gawsworth  reservoirs,  a  few  miles  away,  that  they  take 
for  the  great  tidal  river. 
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It  may  be  claimed  for  the  second  half  of  the  journey 
from  Buxton  to  Macclesfield  that  it  possesses  more  variety 
and  picturesque  charm  than  the  first  portion,  together 
with  atmospheric  effects  that  are  the  despair  of  landscape 
painters.  The  moorland  scenery  continues  of  the  same 
character,  although  we  are  now  in  the  region  known  as 
Macclesfield  Forest.  "  Forest ! "  exclaims  the  Lady  Superior, 
"Where  are  the  trees?"  This  gives  the  Young  Man  a 
chance  of  once  more  enlightening  our  darkness.  " '  Ad 
foras,'  "  he  begins,  "  or  out  of  doors  ?  "  "  The  old  forests 
were  not  so  called  because  of  their  trees,  but  on  account 
of  their  uncultivated  state."  Peak  Forest  is  cited  to  illustrate 
his  meaning,  although  Charnwood  might  have  been  brought 
up  in  evidence  against  him.  The  scenic  interest  is  con- 
centrated in  the  "  Tors,"  a  hilly  range  that  is  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  Axe  Edge.  A  series  of  rocky  escarpments, 
dramatically  wild  and  bold,  they  are  of  great  physical, 
archaeological,  and  geological  interest.  The  highest  ridge 
is  "  Shining  Tor,"  which  reaches  the  respectable  altitude 
of  1,837  feet.  Eastward  of  the  conical  peaks  called  Park 
Hill  and  Croom,  the  soft  valley  of  the  Dove  imparts  a 
strange  contrast  between  fertile  cultivation  and  wild  barren- 
ness. It  is  worth  while  stepping  down  hill  to  visit  Forest 
Chapel.  It  is  a  gray  stone  building,  with  a  small  tower 
and  saddle-back  roof.  The  porch  bears  the  date  1673  ; 
but  the  "  restorers "  have  robbed  this  little  church  among 
the  mountains  of  much  of  its  old  quaint  charm.  If  we 
were  epitaph  hunters,  we  might  soon  add  to  our  note-books. 
One  of  the  graves  shows  that  its  inmate  reached  the  age  of 
105  years.  To  die  at  the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten 
in  the  Forest  seems  to  be  a  premature  departure,  as  the 
following  inscription  will  testify  : — •"  You  readers  all,  both 
old  and  young,  your  time  on  earth  will  not  be  long ;  for 
like  a  lily  fresh  and  green,  I  was  cut  down  and  no  more 
seen."  This  verdant  specimen  of  humanity  only  lived  to 
be  72  !  The  incumbent  of  the  Chapel  is  the  well-beloved 
Rev.  G.  E.  Freeman,  the  parson  of  Wild  Boar  Clough,  and 
the  popular  "  Peregrine  "  of  the  Field.  An  authority  on 
falconry,  he  here  revived  the  ancient  sport,  and  flew  his 
hawks  at  fur  and  feather. 

Step  we  out  now  sturdily  down  hill.     We  meet  a  "  bit " 
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of  character  on  the  road.  More  gipsies.  A  "scissors  to 
grind"  man,  shockingly  short,  pushing  in  front  of  him  a 
one-wheeled  machine  ;  another  man,  disgracefully  tall,  with 
large  pedlar's  baskets  on  each  arm  ;  and  two  women,  with 
olive  complexions,  flashing  dark  eyes,  and  tangled  hair, 
wind-blown  and  jet  black.  The  touches  of  red  in  their 
tartan  shawls  impart  to  their  appearance  a  picturesque 
colour,  set  off  by  an  amazing  breadth  of  chest  and  a  free 
and  swinging  gait.  The  Young  Man  wonders  how  the 
Wheel  Tax  will  affect  the  grinder,  and  the  Lady  Superior 
speculates  as  to  which  of  the  two  men  has  the  hardest 
task  —  Ixion  and  his  wheel,  or  Christian  with  his  heavy 
burden.  The  party  seem  healthy  and  happy,  and  at  the 
Setter  Dog  Inn,  three  miles  from  Macclesfield  (the  milk 
is  excellent)  we  find  that  they  take  broad  views  on  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer,  and  that  the  men,  though  rough  of 
exterior,  are  kind-hearted  in  seeing  after  the  wants  of  their 
wives.  By  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence  are  these 
itinerants.  They  recall  Cobbett's  shrewd  saying  —  "  If  you 
want  to  learn  how  clever  a  plough-boy  is,  put  a  philosopher 
to  the  plough-tail."  How  mighty  pleasant  in  the  summer- 
time must  be  this  nomad  life  !  You  have  no  transit 
expenses  beyond  shoe-leather,  no  baggage  in  excess  of  what 
could  be  carried  in  a  pocket-handkerchief;  no  hotel  ex- 
penses, for  a  "  doss  "  under  a  hayrick  would  bring  dreamless 
sleep  that  a  millionaire  might  envy.  You  are  your  own 
master  ;  you  pay  neither  rent  nor  rates  ;  Schedule  B  of  the 
Income  Tax  carries  with  it  no  terrors  ;  you  are  independent 
of  Schools  for  Scandal  ;  you  snap  your  fingers  at  the  social 
Star  Chamber  and  its  verbal  vivisections  ;  you  kick  aside 
the  conversational  rack  on  which  Mrs.  Grundy  tortures  her 
victims  — 

"  We  amble  down  the  country  dales 
On  easy  pads,  my  friends  and  I  ; 
We  live  an  easy  life,  no  cloud  assails, 
With  property  in  sun,  and  stars,  and  sky. 

»  *  *  *  * 

Our  charter  is  the  poet's  passion  ; 

It  separates  us  from  the  place 

Where  men  cut  throats  with  golden  knives,  where  Fashion 

Makes  copyright  the  lie  on  Folly's  face. 
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Our  patrons  are  the  moon  and  sun, 

The  visible  earth,  and  that  sublime, 

Indefinable  sense  of  things  undone, 

Which  draws  one's  godhead  out,  and  makes  him  climb." 

The  Young  Man,  when  we  are  once  more  on  the  highway, 
would  induce  us  to  turn  vagrants  for  a  month,  just  to 
wander  down  country  lanes  and  by  the  side  of  grand  old 
rivers,  through  cathedral  closes  and  moss-grown  villages 
with  half-timbered  houses,  to  study  rural  life  and  rustic 
character,  to  learn  all  about  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  the 
rain,  the  sunshine,  and  all  beautiful  colours.  What  splendid 
freedom,  what  a  flavour  of  Bohemia  !  There  would  be  no 
feverish  walking  against  Time,  no  straining  to  "  beat  record." 
A  book,  the  Lady  Superior,  with  a  keen  eye  to  business, 
suggests  should  be  the  result  of  such  happy-go-luckie  loiter- 
ings.  What  do  you  think  of  "  Wanderings  with  a  Watercress 
Gatherer,"  or  "  Rambles  with  Romanies/'  or  "  Pilgrimages 
with  a  Pedlar,"  or  "  Tramps  with  a  Tinker  ?  " 

Of  the  present  tramp,  however,  little  remains  to  be  said. 
The  promontories  in  front  are  Teggs  Nose  (1,300)  and 
Eddisbury  (1,000  ft.) — hilly  barriers  sentinelling  Maccles- 
field,  and  dominating  an  extent  of  landscape  that  includes 
the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  and  the  Snowdon  range  in  Wales. 
Beyond  the  busy  manufacturing  town,  the  steep,  curving  cliff 
called  Alderley  Edge,  dark  with  fir-woods  and  diversified 
with  bold,  rocky  bluffs,  adds  beauty  to  the  surroundings. 
Au  resfe,  we  book,  via  the  Middlewood  curve  for  Buxton. 
The  Young  Man  shortens  the  railway  journey  with  recondite 
references  to  the  Great  Anticlinal  Fault  in  the  geological 
strata  from  Buxton  to  Macclesfield,  and  appeases  our  hunger 
with  solid  lumps  of  mountain  limestone,  millstone  grit,  and 
Yoredale  rock  served  in  lower  coal  measures.  He  excites 
the  interest  of  the  Lady  Superior  in  a  surprising  degree 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  Dolmens  "  found  on  the  hills  we 
have  traversed.  But  I  will  not  betray  her  ignorance ;  for 
she  appears  all  the  more  vigorous  and  vivacious  after  what, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  fourpenny  piece  sort  of  person,  Belfs 
Life  might,  without  exaggeration,  pronounce  as  "  pedes- 
trianism  extraordinary." 


Othapter  HI. 


]HE  people  who  make  so  much  of  Well-Dressings 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  can  care  little  about 
the  sanctity  of  water." 

These  reproachful  words  are  spoken  in  the 
Buxton  Gardens  on  an  inspiring  morning  in  the  third  week 
of  June.  They  do  not  proceed — as  might  be  supposed — 
from  a  sour  misanthrope,  disappointed  with  the  world,  or 
deceived  by  a  woman,  from  an  aged  hypochondriac,  who 
has  left  his  liver  in  India,  from  a  gouty  valetudinarian  in  a 
bathchair  wearing  list-slippers.  No  ;  the  perverse  observa- 
tion comes  from  a  clear-eyed,  innocent  Philosopher  in 
Flounces,  who,  because  of  her  decisive,  not  to  say  despotic 
manner,  is  known  as  the  Lady  Superior.  Now,  no  one 
yields  to  her  in  love  of  the  Buxton  Gardens  ;  and  surely  on 
this  sunny  summer  morning,  when  to  live  is  a  delight,  with 
the  sun  lying  warm  and  still  on  the  emeraldine  lawns,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  break  the  reflection  of  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  in  the  glassy  surface  of  the  river  pools  ; 
with  the  trees  a  study  of  spring  tints,  and  voiceful  with  bird 
music,  and  the  bold  moorland  environments  that  close  in 
upon  this  beautiful  domain,  standing  out  clear-cut  against 
the  blue  and  silvery  sky,  whose  white,  wide  spaces  the  larks 
are  filling  with  full-throated  trills  and  tremors  of  song ;  with 
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well-dressed  idlers  laughing  and  chatting  and  listening  to 
the  dreamy  music  of  the  great  tone-masters ;  surely,  surely 
this  is  not  the  scene  for  ungrateful  views  of  men  and 
manners.  But  did  not  a  serpent  enter  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  was  there  not  the  fearful  dragon  Ladon  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides  ?  Probably  there  were  spiders  and  other 
ungracious  things  in  Celia's  Arbour;  while  we  know  that 
Armida's  Garden  and  the  Bower  of  Proserpine  had  disen- 
chanting drawbacks. 

"  Well-Dressings,"  continues  this  Parasol  Potentate,  ad- 
dressing the  Young  Man,  "  have  degraded  an  innocent  and 
interesting  custom  of  a  religious  character  into  little  better 
than  a  vulgar  wake."  She  passed  him  the  programme  of 
the  Buxton  Carnival,  which  is  a  fete  lasting  three  days.  This 
kindly  Nestor  reads  that  "world-renowned  Morris-dancers" 
will  be  engaged  for  this  occasion  ;  that  "experienced  artistes" 
(sic)  will  decorate  the  wells ;  that  there  will  be  fireworks, 
military  bands,  donkey  racing,  old  English  sports,  and  many 
other  diversions.  "No,"  he  observes,  "there  is  some  danger 
of  a  time-honoured  observance  falling  into  disrepute,  be- 
cause the  old-world  meaning  and  moral  of  paying  respect 
to  springs  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  The  poor,  be- 
nighted beings,  whom  the  superfine  folk  of  the  present  day 
dismiss  as  Pagans — such  as  Plato  and  Socrates — held  their 
rivers  in  high  reverence.  Their  well-dressings,  the  ancient 
Fontinalia,  were  a  sort  of  sacrament.  Chaplets  were  thrown 
into  the  springs  as  tributes  to  truth  and  purity,  for  un- 
polluted water  was  regarded  as  Nature's  emblem  of  chastity. 
But  we  over-civilized  people  are  too  sophisticated  for  such 
rustic  simplicity.  We  think  that  the  rivers  should  be  robbed 
of  their  romance  by  rubbish,  and  the  laughing  joyance  of 
mountain  streams  sobered  with  sewage.  If  the  limestone 
tors  have  been  fashioned  by  Nature  into  cathedral-like 
spires  and  minarets,  we  think  them  too  fantastic,  and  topple 
them  down  with  dynamite  into  a  limekiln.  If  the  grass  is 
sweet-smelling  and  green,  we  make  it  less  sentimental  by 
toning  down  its  velvet  verdure  with  furnace-ashes  and  brick- 
dust.  We  are  such  practical,  uncompromising,  utilitarian 
people,  with  no  silly  nonsense  about  us.  The  teachings  of 
'  progress  and  civilization '  had  not  reached  the  benighted 
beings  mentioned  by  Milton  in  Co»tus,  where  he  represents 
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the   people   honouring   their  river-goddess,   the   good  and 
beautiful  Sabrina  : 

The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 


Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 

And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 

Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils.' 

This  would  be  a  curious  botanical  offering  to  present  in  one 
bouquet,  as  the  pansy,  the  pink,  and  the  daffodil  do  not 
bloom  together.  But  no  matter.  Shakespeare  is  guilty  of 
similar  anachronisms." 

The  Lady  Superior  takes  up  the  argument  with  unneces- 
sary vehemence,  although  there  is  truth  in  her  contentions 
when  she  says — "The  spiritual  character  and  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  Well-Dressings  is  maintained  only  at  Tissington. 
Ascension  Day  is  dedicated  to  the  observance  of  the  ancient 
custom.  The  five  natural  springs  in  this  idyllic  village 
are  decorated  with  flowers,  until  each  well  is  like  unto  a 
beautiful  bride  on  her  marriage  morn.  Well-Dressings  else- 
where in  Derbyshire  have  degenerated  into  a  saturnalia  of 
Aunt  Sallies  and  shooting  galleries.  Drinking  fountains  are 
decorated  to  give  an  excuse  for  a  holiday.  Special  trains 
bring  thousands  of  excursionists  to  the  Wirksworth  '  Tap ' 
Dressings  each  Whit-Wednesday.  After  partaking  freely  of 
the  '  tap,'  the  trippers  invade  the  Via  Gellia  valley,  and 
because  the  lilies  of  the  valley  are  'not  out'  revenge 
themselves  by  tearing  up  the  roots." 

One  of  us,  who  has  been  watching  the  wild-fowl,  but 
listening  to  the  talk,  points  to  the  state  of  the  Wye  in  the 
Buxton  Gardens,  and  asks  if  that  thick  and  nasty  ochre 
discolourment  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  water. 

"  Well,"  replies  the  Young  Man,  "  if  it  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  it  can  be  considerably  modified.  Have  you  seen 
the  source  of  this  disagreeable  yellow  fluid  ?  " 

Now  this  question  was  really  an  invitation  for  a  tramp  to 
the  springs  of  the  Wye,  which  we  made  the  same  day,  and 
which  led  the  next  morning  to  our  following  the  fascinating 
little  river  downward  from  Buxton  to  its  confluence  at 
Rowsley  with  the  more  staid  and  stately  Derwent,  an  alli- 
ance that  is  irresistibly  likened  by  travellers,  who  have  never 
been  on  the  Continent,  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone. 
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The  Wye  yields  only  to  the  Dove  as  the  most  bewitching 
of  rivers  in  the  Peake  Countrie,  and  possesses  characteristics 
denied  to  the  more  placid  stream.  It  is  purely  a  Derby- 
shire river.  There  is  a  Yorkshire  flavour  about  the  Derwent 
as  it  rises  amid  the  Penistone  Moors.  The  Trent  divides 
the  counties  of  Derby  and  Leicester,  and  the  Dove  is  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Derby  and  Stafford,  just  as  the 
Goyt  separates  Derby  from  Cheshire.  But  the  Wye  from 
Axe  Edge  to  Rovvsley  never  leaves  its  native  county.  The 
early  life  of  the  river  is  distinctively  Derbyshire  in  its 
training.  It  is  born  amid  the  wild  doughs  and  reedy 
hollows  of  Axe  Edge,  and  you  may  see  its  tributary  rills 
running  down  the  heathery  slopes  with  mountain  swiftness. 
But  they  disappear,  like  other  Peak  streams,  underground. 
The  childhood  of  the  Wye  is  spent  in  darkness,  and  only 
when  it  has  burst  its  barriers,  do  you  see  its  sunny  gleam 
giving  a  new  light  and  grace  to  the  gray  landscape.  Several 
North  Derbyshire  limestone  streams  possess  the  same 
caprice.  The  limestone  region  is  burrowed  with  water 
"  swallows  ;  "  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  careful  study  of  this  habit  of 
our  streams  is  shown  in  these  words — "  But  Derbyshire  is  a 
lovely  child's  alphabet,  and  powerful  chiefly  in  the  way  it 
engages  and  fixes  the  attention.  ...  It  was  a  meadow 
a  minute  ago,  now  it  is  a  cliff,  and  in  an  instant  is  a  cave, 
and  here  was  a  brooklet,  and  now  it  is  a  whisper  tinder- 
ground ;  turn  but  the  corner  of  the  path,  and  it  is  a  little 
green  lake  of  incredible  crystal ;  and  if  the  trout  in  it  lifted 
up  their  heads  and  talked  to  you,  you  would  be  no  more 
surprised  than  if  it  was  in  the  Arabian  Nights."  In  America 
larger  rivers  have  worked  like  moles,  and  thus  honeycombed 
the  earth  with  their  waterways  beneath  the  hills  ;  and  the 
Spanish  Quadalquiver  furnishes  an  instance  of  an  important 
stream  losing  itself  in  the  ground, -and  bursting  out  again 
some  distance  away. 

The  Wye  is  a  companionable  little  stream.  It  articulates 
pretty  secrets  to  its  lover.  It  takes  you  into  its  confidences. 
It  whispers  its  confessions.  But  you  must  not  leave  its  side. 
There  are  deep  pools  in  which  you  may  lave  your  limbs, 
and  let  the  cool  water  wash  its  refreshing  way  through 
your  heated  brain  and  over-wrought  nerves.  There  is  no 
boating;  and  if  you  leave  the  river  for  the  road  you  lose 
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its  most  captivating  scenes.  With  its  serpentine-windings 
the  Wye  may  be  twenty-five  miles  long.  A  water-bailiff 
would  follow  every  sinuosity  of  its  course  and  regard  it  as 
an  ordinary  day's  work.  What  other  river  in  the  world  is 
there  that  can  give  you,  in  such  a  short  distance,  such 
romantic  revelations  and  scenic  surprises,  from  austere 
moorland  to  wild  rocky  glens,  thence  to  placid  pastoral 
prospects,  where  the  water  has  a  glassy  smoothness,  and 
green  woods  cover  gentle  slopes,  and  golden-green  meadows 
glow  in  the  sunlight  ? 

Two  Wyes  of  distinct  and  diverse  individuality  enter 
Buxton.  The  lucid  water  that  reflects  every  twig  and  leaf 
and  grass  blade  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gardens,  and 
which  feeds  the  lake,  so  transparent  and  shining  as  to  look 
like  a  damascened  shield,  is  one  Wye,  whose  fretting  sound 
may  be  heard  in  the  dark  abysmal  distances  of  Poole's 
Hole,  even  as  the  Styx  tinkles  with  a  weird  sound  in  the 
Peak  Cavern  at  Castleton.  The  water  flowing  sluggishly  in 
front  of  the  Pavilion,  of  such  a  dirty  yellow  complexion  (not 
the  rich,  flashing  cairngorm  colour  imparted  to  water  by 
mountain  mosses),  comes  from  Axe  Edge,  and  has  been 
discoloured  in  flowing  through  the  shale  of  the  Burbage 
coal  measures.  There  is  a  coalition  of  the  two  streams  at 
the  last  bridge  in  the  Gardens,  where  the  bright  limestone 
Wye  makes  a  silvery  cascade  as  it  springs  down  a  grotto 
into  the  yellow  Wye,  dividing  the  united  current  into  two 
contradictory  colours,  before  it  is  inveighled  into  the  sewer- 
like  opening  under  the  Square,  where  it  has  further  subterra- 
nean experiences  under  the  Crescent  and  the  Grove.  One 
sighs  to  think  of  the  artistic  advantages  lost  in  thus  culverting 
the  stream.  Imagine  it  flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  town, 
reflecting  patches  of  blue  sky  and  kissing  the  greenery 
hanging  from  its  banks  !  But  somebody,  many  years  ago, 
with  a  positive  genius  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  supreme 
ugly,  ordained  otherwise.  What  should  have  led  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace  was  condoned,  and  the  sprightly  river 
was  treated  as  a  thing  to  be  put  out  of  sight. 

The  Wye,  none  the  clearer  for  its  rat-like  burrowing, 
emerges  in  Spring  Gardens,  to  be  refreshed  by  the  addition 
of  the  Hogshaw,  a  whimpling  burn  cradled  amid  the  ozone 
of  Combs  Moss.  More  ill-treatment  and  torture  await  the 
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innocent  river  at  the  Gas  and  Sewage  Works  near  the 
entrance  to  Ashwood  Dale,  where  science,  civilization,  and 
progress  having  "  purified "  the  sewage  of  the  town,  turn 
the  liquid  residuum  into  the  stream.  But  the  Wye  possesses 
wonderful  recuperative  powers,  and  speedily  recovers  itself 
to  make  of  Miller's  Dale  a  painter's  dream  of  scenery.  'We 
will  follow  it  down  the  dales  another  day,  and  the  Lady 
Superior  shall  sing 

"And  Monsal,  thou  mine  of  Arcadian  treasure, 

Need  we  seek  for  Greek  islands  and  spice-laden  gales, 
While  a  Temple  like  thee,  of  enchantment  and  pleasure, 
May  be  found  in  our  own  native  Derbyshire  dales." 


Our  present  exploration  is  to  the  fountain  heads.  "  This 
is  just  what  I  told  you  ! "  exclaims  her  Ladyship,  as  we 
stand  at  Wye  Head,  on  the  old  road  to  Burbage.  "  Here 
is  Derbyshire  with  its  Well-Dressings  to  deify  water,  and 
look  how  people  defile  it !  "  The  sight  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  The  Wye  at  this  picturesque  point  emerges  into  day- 
light from  the  gloomy  horrors  of  Poole's  Cavern,  three  fields 
away  to  the  left  of  the  road,  its  course  being  marked  by  the 
indentations  and  undulations  of  the  ground,  just  as  mining 
operations  leave  winding  hollows  on  the  surface.  The  little 
river  here  enjoys  its  first  sensation  of  light  and  life  and 
liberty  ;  but  its  exuberance  is  half  choked  with  such  festive 
offerings  as  kettles  and  pans,  broken  pottery  and  filthy  rags. 
Just  below  Wye  Head  it  is  dammed  up  into  a  small  mere, 
which  is  nearly  silted  up.  Seven  weedy,  mossy  steps  of 
considerable  depth  make  a  cascade  of  crescent  shape,  and 
the  river  finds  its  way  into  the  lush  meadows  below.  At 
a  place  called  Warm  Wells  a  tepid  spring  joins  the  Wye. 
There  is  the  humid,  steamy  air  of  a  hot  bath  about  the 
fissure  in  the  rocks  where  this  thermal  contribution  trickles 
out.  Luxuriant  is  the  growth  of  marsh-marigold  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  Watercresses  abound.  In  the  depth  of 
winter  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  this  place  is  never 
below  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  days  of  severe  frost  it  is  a 
favourite  haunt  of  snipe  and  other  shy  wild-birds  that  have 
their  own  private  and  peculiar  opinions  concerning  towns  as 
places  of  civilized  abode. 
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As  we  walk  up  the  white  and  dusty  Burbage  Road  to  the 
breezy  altitudes  of  Axe  Edge,  there  occurs  an  etymological 
controversy.  Now,  etymology  is  not  one  of  the  exact 
sciences,  and  I  somewhat  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire, 
who  said  that  it  was  a  science  in  which  the  vowels  counted 
for  nothing  and  the  consonants  for  very  little.  But  I 
contend  that  the  Wye  .derives  its  name  from  the  Celtic  gwy, 
signifying  water.  The  Lady  Superior,  who  knows  as  much 
about  local  nomenclature  as  she  does  about  the  square 
of  the  hypotenuse,  advances  an  alphabetical  theory.  She 
says  the  Wye  has  been  so  called  because  its  shape  resembles 
the  letter  which  is  sometimes  a  vowel  and  sometimes  a 
consonant.  The  Young  Man,  however,  has  quite  a  novel 
interpretation  of  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
tells  us  that  the  sources  of  the  Wye  are  three  in  number, 
called  respectively  /,  Thou,  He,  and  when  this  trinity 
becomes  unity  its  singular  name  becomes  the  plural  We, 
now  changed  to  Wye.  But  no  matter.  Neither  the  Lady 
Superior  or  the  Young  Man  is  fond  of  etymology,  or  any 
other  ology.  George  Dawson  confessed  that  he  hated  the- 
ology, and  geology,  and  botany ;  but  that  he  loved  religion, 
the  rocks,  and  the  flowers.  Science  and  sentiment,  however, 
need  not  be  thus  divorced.  George  Dawson,  sneering  at 
fossils  and  ferns  with  Latin  names  indispensable  for  their 
proper  classification,  is  quite  as  one-sided  and  narrow- 
minded  as  Gradgrind,  exact  and  unemotional,  without  heart 
or  soul,  who  reads  the  book  of  Nature  as  he  would  a 
philosophical  treatise,  or  balances  it  as  he  would  his  ledger. 
The  love  of  Beauty  ought  surely  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  laws  of  Science.  In  the  meantime,  I  observe  that  the 
Lady  Superior  has  plucked  a  handful  of  speedwells  as  blue 
as  her  own  eyes,  or  the  azure  of  the  sky  above.  The  forget- 
me-not,  the  wild  rose,  and  the  edelweiss,  the  flower  of  the 
glacier,  have  their  tender  legends.  Do  you  know  that  the 
speedwell  (veronica]  has  a  pretty  literary  fragrance  ?  The 
poetical  conceit  attached  to  this  wayside  flower  is  that  it  is 
called  after  St.  Veronica,  the  compassionate  maiden  who 
wiped  the  face  of  Our  Saviour  on  the  morning  of  the 
crucifixion,  her  handkerchief  for  ever  bearing  the  image  of 
the  martyred  Christ. 

But  here   we  are  on  the  slopes  of  Axe  Edge,  above 
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Burbage,  with  its  mountainous  tip  of  limestone  debris,  rising 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  lofty  chimney  stalk  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  Strong  sunlight  and  sombre  shadow  now  make 
the  great  rock  vivid  and  near,  now  brown  and  distant, 
and  the  heather  and  ling  now  a  bright  green  or  a  rusty 
bronze.  Water-threads  percolate  moor  and  moss,  and  the 
little  reservoir  at  Ladmans  Low  is  really  fed  by  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Wye.  Axe  Edge  is  the  watershed 
of  five  rivers — the  Dove  and  Manifold,  the  Dane,  the  Goyt, 
and  the  Wye ;  but  you  look  in  vain  for  any  actual  brook 
gushing  with  poetical  wave  and  impressive  sound  from  some 
projecting  crag.  The  rivers  on  this  wild  table-land  of 
peat  and  bog  are  but  mere  tricklings,  whose  liquid  lispings 
you  can  just  hear  in  the  summer  silence  and  solitude,  when 
the  wind  is  not  stirring  the  rushes  and  bracken,  and  when 
the  peewits  cease  their  petulant:  cry,  and  the  grouse  and 
blackcock  their  frightened  call.  Their  articulations  as  they 
pass,  fair-hidden  yet  full-confessed,  in  topaz-coloured  clear- 
ness from  peaty  pool  to  peaty  pool  are  not  much  stronger 
than  the  hum  of  wild-bees  ;  but  on  every  side  you  may 
hear  their  murmuring  whispers.  These  spacious  uplands 
are  Nature's  reservoir,  supplying  the  domestic,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  needs  of  the  community  of  three  counties  ; 
but  the  vast  storage  seems  to  hold  its  fluvial  resources  in 
suspension.  There  are  no  rushing  torrents  to  be  seen  or 
heard — only  gentle  traceries  of  moisture  ;  yet  to  reclaim 
these  far-reaching  and  desolate  wastes  would  be  to  cut  off 
the  water-supply  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  discoloured  Wye  first  sees  daylight  at  Burbage 
Clough,  under  the  lee  of  Girdon  Hill,  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Axe  Edge.  There  is  a  cluster  of  cosy,  whitewashed  cot- 
tages. A  dozen  yards  or  more  away  from  it  yawns  the 
tunnel  mouth  of  the  old  low  level  coal  mine,  whose  work- 
ings extend  into  the  bowels  of  Axe  Edge.  This  disused 
mine  at  one  time  supplied  Buxton  with  all  its  coal.  Here 
is  the  Wye,  a  mere  brook  with  ruddy  water.  Time  was 
when  there  were  some  settling  tanks  at  this  place,  over 
which  the  stream  was  suffered  to  run  and  deposit  a  sort  of 
barytes,  used  by  speculative  painters  as  a  substitute  for  red 
lead.  The  old  wooden  tanks  are  abolished.  Their  place  is 
taken  by  a  brick  receiving  tank,  and  a  large  pipe  belonging 
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to  the  Buxton  Local  Board  carries  away  by  gravitation  as 
much  of  this  powerful  iron  water  as  is  required  for  use  at 
the  Sewage  Works  at  Ashwood  Dale,  a  distance  of  two  and 
a  quarter  miles,  where  the  town  sewage  is  treated  by  the 
precipitation  process.  When  the  tank  up  in  these  hills  is 
emptied,  the  deposit  is  thrown  into  the  river.  Men  of 
science  may  deem  this  an  easy  and  economical  method  of 
getting  rid  of  objectionable  matter;  but  lovers  of  Nature 
have,  perhaps,  less  practical  ideas  as  to  making  beautiful 
rivers  perform  the  functions  of  scavengers. 

"  Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings  ; 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things. 

We  murder  to  dissect. 
Enough  of  science  and  of  art  : 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves  ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. " 

Follow  we  now  the  stream  through  the  meadows  down  to 
the  Buxton  Gardens.  The  stream  is  of  deep  ochre  tint, 
staining  the  boulders  over  which  it  ripples  with  pleasant 
fleetness  a  deep  gamboge.  Some  of  these  oxidized  boulders 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  river  bed  and  used  for  repairing 
the  rough  stone  walls,  their  vivid  orange  colour  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  brumous  hue  of  the  other  stones. 
The  Young  Man's  powers  of  observation  always  remind  me 
of  Thomas  Day's  adroit  imitation  of  Rousseau's  Emile.  In 
Sandford  and  Merton  there  is,  my  middle-aged  readers  will 
remember,  for  my  young  ones  are  too  well  informed  to 
tolerate  that  juvenile  romance,  a  moralizing  chapter  entitled 
"  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  :  Or  the  Art  of  Seeing."  It  is  intended 
to  show  what  a  lot  one  little  boy,  through  not  looking  about 
him,  misses,  which  is  all  noticed  by  a  more  attentive  Tommy 
Goodboy. 

Here  we  are  at  Dog  Hole,  a  one-arched  stone  bridge. 
I  observe  some  cleanly  white  cottages,  with  dados  of  yellow- 
wash — an  elaborate  mural  embellishment  peculiar  to  the 
Peak.  The  Lady  Superior  looks  at  the  water  choked  with 
the  ash-pit  rubbish  from  the  cottages,  and  wonders  why 
people  with  such  spick  and  span  little  homes  should  be  so 
slovenly  and  slothful  with  regard  to  clear  running  water. 
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We  hear  more  about  Well-Dressings  being  an  organized 
hypocrisy  so  long  as  the  streams  are  treated  so  abominably. 
But  the  Young  Man's  discernment  is  more  penetrating. 
He  points  out  to  the  right  of  the  stream  on  a  limestone 
embankment  certain  disused  cave-dwellings  of  the  Burbage 
inhabitants,  which  would  have  escaped  our  less  vigilant 
eyes.  They  were  used  as  homes  by  the  lime  burners  of  less 
than  half  a  century  ago.  These  rude  habitations  were 
scooped  out  of  the  hillocks  made  by  limestone  refuse,  and 
became  consolidated  by  time  and  weather.  Warm  they 
were,  and  waterproof,  and  the  walls  were  of  substantial 
thickness.  They  had  two  rooms,  but  the  only  light  was 
that  admitted  by  chimney  and  doorway.  Bad  as  they  were, 
they  are  better  than  some  of  the  hovels,  more  fertilizing 
than  flagrant,  to  which  the  Irish  peasantry  are  attached,  with 
a  limpet-like  attachment,  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  and 
superior  to  the  bee-hive  huts  of  the  crofters  of  Skye  and  the 
Lewis.  St.  Fond,  a  French  geologist,  who  visited  Derby- 
shire early  in  the  present  century,  and  appears  to  have 
thoroughly  explored  the  regions  of  the  Peak,  writes  of  these 
habitations  :  "  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  whole  that  when  the 
workmen  descend  into  their  caves,  at  the  time  of  repast, 
and  a  stranger  sees  so  many  small  columns  of  smoke  issuing 
out  of  the  earth,  he  imagines  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
village  in  Lapland." 

A  local  historian  of  the  same  period,  who  does  not  an- 
nounce his  name  on  the  title  page  of  his  quaint  volume, 
says  :  "  The  hill  appears  at  a  distance  as  if  covered  with  a 
number  of  ant-hills  or  mole-hills.  These  are  formed  from 
burning  stone  into  lime,  the  ashes  of  which,  being  left  in 
large  heaps,  have  by  time  become  incrustated,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  by  the  labourers  been  excavated  for 
dwellings,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  themselves  and  families. 
The  spectator  may  frequently  see  cattle  pasturing  on  the  tops 
of  these  houses,  close  to  the  chimneys,  which  are  so  low 
that  with  your  hat  you  might  stop  the  issuing  smoke.  But 
within  they  are  furnished  with  every  convenience,  having 
various  apartments  adapted  for  culinary  and  domestic  uses. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  dormitories  may  be  compared  to 
the  primitive  Christians,  literally  inhabiting  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth." 
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Arthur  Jewitt  in  his  History  of  Buxton,  published  in 
T8n,  describes  these  domiciles  as  "wretched  and  disgusting 
in  the  extreme,"  and  but  for  having  their  entrances  closed 
by  a  door,  might  be  more  easily  taken  for  the  dens  of 
wolves  or  bears,  than  the  abodes  of  humanized  beings." 

These  strange  dwellings  were  known  as  the  Ash  Hillocks, 
and  their  inmates  had  the  caustic  humour  of  the  hill  country 
people.  Living  so  near  to  aristocratic  Buxton  they  gave 
themselves  titles,  and  there  were  knights  of  the  garter  and 
belted  earls,  duchesses  and  countesses,  among  the  lime- 
burning  fraternity.  To  the  left  of  the  bridge,  the  Young 
Man  points  out  a  superior  house,  embowered  in  trees,  with 
an  extensive  garden  in  front  and  outbuildings  behind. 
Rising  at  the  side  of  a  fine  weeping  ash  is  a  pretentious 
monument.  Is  this  an  ancient  burial  ground?  There  is 
an  obelisk,  very  shapely  and  chastely  carved,  rising  ten  feet 
or  more  high  from  a  goodly  pedestal.  A  dog  lies  couchant 
at  the  summit  of  this  memorial,  and  on  the  four  sides  are 
inscribed — not  the  names  of  ancient  Kings  of  the  Peak — 
but  the  pet  appellations  of  dogs  no  doubt  of  high  degree  in 
their  day  and  generation.  No  date  is  inscribed ;  but  the 
names  of  the  animals  are  "  Don,"  "  Nell,"  "  Bold,"  and 
"Bob."  This  is  a  canine  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  underneath  the 
tomb  are  buried  the  favourite  sporting  dogs  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Norton,  a  Silk  Manufacturer,  of  Macclesfield,  who 
made  this  rural  residence  a  kind  of  shooting-box  for  the 
moors.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  couple  of  small  houses, 
and  the  graveyard  garden  is  rather  a  source  of  pleasure  than 
otherwise  to  the  sturdy  cottagers.  Just  above  is  Shay 
Lodge,  a  white  house,  one  part  glistening  like  a  pearl  in  the 
vertical  sunlight,  the  other  shaded  a  soft  purple  by  a  branch- 
ing sycamore.  Time  was,  and  that  not  scores  of  years  ago, 
when  in  the  Burbage  uplands  religious  accommodation  was 
of  a  very  meagre  character,  and  the  inhabitants  were  as 
savage  as  the  country.  Wesleyanism  got  hold  of  the  rough 
mountaineers  before  the  Church,  and  at  Shay  Lodge  devo- 
tional meetings  of  a  very  sincere  but  perfervid  type  were 
often  held.  "  Sammy "  Bagshaw  was  the  master  of  the 
house.  He  was  a  quaint,  knotted,  gnarled  old  character, 
and  he  had  a  pungent  spouse,  who  was  powerful  in  prayer. 
Her  exhortations  at  one  meeting  were  too  demonstrative 
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for  his  more  subdued  principles  of  piety  or  his  patience, 
and  he  was  too  stiff  in  the  joints  to  kneel  down  and  hide 
his  head  in  his  hat.  And  so,  tottering  with  his  stick  across 
the  room,  he  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder  and 
whispered  "  Mary,  Mary,  the  good  Lord  be  neither  deaf 
nor  gone  from  whoam  ! " 

We  are  now  wandering  with  the  Wye  through  the  fields 
to  Buxton,  now  and  again  pausing  to  pick  up  an  uncommon 
wild-flower.  The  right  bank  is  of  limestone,  and  the  left 
millstone  grit,  and  the  stone  walls  a  mixture  of  the  two 
strata,  giving  them  a  curious  piebald  appearance,  made  more 
diverse  by  a  cartway  dividing  two  incongruous  soils.  At 
intervals  an  arch  crosses  the  tawny,  coffee  coloured  stream. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Young  Man  remembers  crossing 

"  By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  then, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry." 

The  river  runs  in  serpentine  fashion  at  the  back  of  Burbage 
Church,  past  little  white  farmsteads,  bleak,  but  cheerful,  and 
whitewashed  cottages,  poor  but  not  squalid,  with  "throughs" 
through  the  rubble  walls,  acting  sometimes  as  stairs  to  the 
upper  rooms,  and  ornamental  pieces  of  surface  limestone, 
shaped  by  ocean  action  into  curious  curves  and  angles 
and  holes  at  the  front  door.  There  are  deep  hollows  in 
the  fields,  caused  by  the  mole-like  water  burrows  far  away 
beneath,  with  here  and  there  a  blow  hole  where  you  can 
hear  the  tinkling  of  the  tributary  wave.  Comes  Otter  Hole, 
a  cleft  in  the  limestone,  where  a  gleaming  rivulet  shows 
itself  with  glance  of  hawthorn  tree  above,  gray  of  rock 
around,  and  green  of  grass  below.  The  cavity  in  the  rock 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  otters  from  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men. Comes  another  clear,  cold,  limestone  spring,  with 
pumping  engine  appliances  and  shed.  This  spring  is  a  never 
failing  supply,  and  saved  Buxton  from  ,a  water  famine  in  the 
fierce  drought  of  1887.  Comes  Otter  Hole  Cottage,  where 
the  mysterious  Druidical  stones  made  shadows  on  the 
sward.  They  have  been  removed  to  Buxton  Gardens,  to  a 
site  where  their  historical  interest  is  quite  destroyed.  Just 
below  is  Otter  Hole  Wood,  where  another  limpid  limestone 
tributary  runs  to  the  embrace  of  the  ochre  stream  far  away 
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below  in  a  pretty  wooded  dingle,  moss-grown  and  voiceful 
with  running  water  and  singing  birds.  Very  green  and 
secluded  is  this  miniature  ravine,  with  the  dreamy  sound  of 
a  waterfall,  and  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  the  lay  of  the 
linnet,  and  the  jubilant  "tirr-a-wee,  tirr-a-wee,  prooit,  tweet" 
of  the  thrush.  The  Wye  has  much  more  Oberlandish 
"  beauty-spots  "  below  Buxton,  but  this  delightful  dell  should 
be  rescued  by  the  town  and  laid  out  in  shady  walks  for 
lovers  of  Nature — and  other  lovers.  A  few  footpaths  only 
want  making,  with  seats  to  hold  two  only  placed  at  intervals 
where  a  vista  in  the  green  glade  invites  you  to  rest.  And 
now  comes  Gadley  Lane  Bridge,  a  wooden  foot-bridge  where 
a  clear  little  mountain  brook  comes  with  a  gentle  "  ribble- 
bibble  "  down  from  the  breezy  heights  above  Watford.  Here 
the  Young  Man  points  out  a  shuttle  and  a  gulley  to  divert 
the  discoloured  iron-water  from  despoiling  the  beauty  of 
the  Gardens.  This  artificial  water-course  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Wye  at  the  Pavilion  entrance 
to  the  Gardens,  just  before  it  enters  the  slimy  hole  under  the 
Square,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  But 
the  shuttle  is  down,  and  the  water  in  the  Gardens  this 
morning  is  a  flood  of  bile  running  between  banks  of 
jaundice ;  while  the  channel  which  should  relieve  the  dys- 
peptic water  is  well-nigh  dry  !  Enter  we  now  the  Serpentine 
Walks  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Gardens,  where  at  one  point 
the  Wye  runs  at  the  bottom  of  a  bold  curving  cliff  of  toad- 
stone,  thick  and  black,  and  evidently  composed  of  the  scoria 
of  volcanic  lava.  Nature  has  made  these  Serpentine  Walk 
glades  beautiful  enough  for  Oberon  and  Titania ;  but  man 
has  neglected  them,  and  the  state  of  the  river  is  a  reproach 
to  Buxton.  More  petulance  from  the  Lady  Superior  re 
Well-Dressings  and  ill-treated  rivers ! 


Othapter  FO. 
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j|O  bright  this  June  morning  is,  as  we  leave  Buxton  to 
follow  the  wayward  Wye  in  its  sinuous  wanderings. 
It  is  early  morning.  The  sky  is  of  speedwell  blue 
with  cirrus  clouds  of  opal.  The  sun  already  shines 
fiercely  on  the  perpendicular  woods  of  Ashwood  Dale,  mak- 
ing of  alabaster  whiteness  the  gray  tors  that  gleam  from 
their  green  background.  The  stone  walls  are  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  there  is  a  strong  glare  from  the  white  limestone 
roads.  It  would  be  an  exhausting  day  for  walking  by  the 
Wye  to  Rowsley,  for  the  distance  is  when  you  follow  the 
windings  of  the  river  something  approaching  twenty  miles ; 
but  there  is  a  strenuous  east  wind  that  forces  its  way  up  the 
contracted  valley  like  a  sea-breeze  making  its  way  through 
a  funnel.  This  east  wind,  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year, 
makes  a  fire  a  welcome  thing  in  certain  Buxton  houses 
entertaining  visitors  not  accustomed  to  such  a  strong  and 
stimulating  air  in  midsummer ;  but  for  the  cyclist  wheeling 
along  the  limestone  roads  that  reflect  the  heat,  or  for  the 
pedestrian  threading  the  relaxing  glens,  Canon  Kingsley's 
favourite  breeze  is  a  meteorological  mercy,  giving  energy  to 
the  exhausted  and  elixir  to  the  enervated. 
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At  the  south  end  of  Spring  Gardens  the  Wye  has  sur- 
vived its  unsavoury  subterranean  experiences  under  the 
Square,  the  Crescent,  and  the  Grove,  and  is  greeted  by  the 
Hogshaw,  that  has  rippled  down,  with  more  or  less  con- 
tamination on  the  way,  from  the  Combs  Moss  heights 
above  the  Lightwood  reservoir.  "Why  Hogshaw?"  The 
authorities  on  the  etymology  of  Derbyshire  place-names  are 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  even  the  erudite  Young  Man  is 
puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  little  brook 
has  no  porcine  association.  Not  even  a  "  pig "  of  lead  is 
connected  with  it.  No  story  is  linked  to  it  like  that  of 
Bladud  of  Bath,  or  that  of  the  Vladike,  Kolostug  of  Toeplitz, 
both  of  whose  fortunes  were  founded  by  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  hogs  and  hot  water.  But  it  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  Gas  Works  and  Sewage  Tanks  at  the  once  enchanted 
opening  of  Ashwood  Dale  that  the  Lady  Superior  breaks 
out  against  the  ill-treatment  of  the  river.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  Young  Man,  who  is  sufficiently  venerable  to  be  regarded 
as  veracious,  assures  us  in  solemn  accents  that  the  sewage  of 
Buxton  is  chemically  treated  by  the  precipitation  of  iron- 
water  and  limestone ;  that  Buxton  has  scientifically  solved 
the  great  sewage  problem  that  has  baffled  mighty  cities ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  when  the  purified  water  is  turned  into 
the  Wye  it  is  refreshing  enough  to  be  used  as  a  sparkling 
mineral  water.  But  her  Ladyship  insists  that  if  niceness 
consists  of  nastiness,  then  the  water  of  the  Wye  at  this  point 
is  as  nauseous  as  the  springs  of  Kreuznach.  Not  having 
visited  that  German  Spa,  I,  with  great  confidence,  endorse 
her  opinion.  Her  Ladyship,  however,  is  not  to  be  captured 
in  this  easy  manner.  She  maintains,  with  unnecessary 
effrontery,  that  if  she  suffers  from  colour-blindness,  and 
her  eyes  have  failed  her,  her  nose  has  not.  And  so  she 
turns  up  a  supercilious  organ,  for  which  Nature  has  done 
much  in  the  way  of  elevation,  and  says  with  Hamlet,  "  it 
smells  so,  pah  ! "  Now  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  Con- 
trite Chronicler,  the  disagreeable  odour  comes  not  from 
the  chemically  treated  sewage,  but  from  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  so  silted  up  at 
certain  points  below  the  Gas  Works  with  weeds  and  filth 
that  it  is  so  much  febrifacient  fluid.  If  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  were  a  fly-fisherman,  he  would  soon  improve 
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the  condition  of  the  Wye  immediately  below  Buxton.  But 
after  all,  these  works  act  as  an  effective  foil  to  the  mag- 
nificent dale  scenery  immediately  beyond. 

The  Lovers'  Leap  to  the  right,  just  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  is  a  limestone  gorge  of  a  type  common  enough  in 
North  Derbyshire,  and  the  legend  that  gives  the  chasm  its 
name  is  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  county  in  connection  with 
similar  ravines.  The  mossy  boulders  that  strew  the  bed 
of  the  deep  gulf  are  eloquent  of  the  force  of  water  that 
in  flood-time  makes  its  way  from  the  heights  above  the 
river.  But  the  water-course  is  as  parched  as  the  Soudan 
this  morning,  and  the  mile-post  at  the  entrance  to  the 
defile — pasted  over  with  small  bills  relating  to  ham  and 
eggs  and  hot  water — suggests  to  the  Lady  Superior  one 
of  those  modern  automatic  machines,  whereby  for  the  con- 
tribution of  a  copper,  you  are  instantly  rewarded  with 
packets  of  chocolate  cream,  or  Doncaster  butterscotch.  She 
asks  "  Where  is  the  slot  to  put  in  the  penny  to  turn  on  the 
waterfall  ?  "  Railway,  river,  and  road  now  run  together. 
The  lime-quarries  by  the  side  of  the  line  to  the  left  blur  the 
beauty  of  Ashwood  Dale.  The  trees  are  blanched  with  a 
blinding  white  powder,  like  soiled  snow.  The  Lion's  Head, 
once  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  scenery,  has  been  blown  into 
a  million  fragments,  just  as  some  of  the  most  romantic  rock 
scenery  in  other  parts  of  this  enchanting  neighbourhood  is 
meeting  with  wholesale  destruction.  To  the  lover  of  nature 
the  annihilation  of  these  majestic  tors  is  painful,  let  him 
look  upon  them  in  the  most  economic  manner  possible. 
Utilitarians  will  tell  you  that  the  owners  of  the  land  can  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own,  and  that  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  are  not  regulated  by  landscape  painters.  But 
here  comes  the  "Devonshire  Arms"  (i|  miles)  where  the 
Wye  makes  a  pleasant  pool.  Just  below  is  the  familiar  saw- 
mill, and  the  river,  here  recovered  somewhat  from  its  tor- 
tures above,  becomes  gleeful.  It  cascades  along  in  a  cheerful 
way,  the  sun  catching  the  curves  and  angles  of  the  little  water- 
falls, and  the  trees  making  leaf  shadows  in  the  tiny  pools. 
Here  is  a  bridge — two-arched  and  of  gray  stone — leading  to 
the  Pig  Tor  Woods,  the  haunt  of  wild-birds  and  wild-flowers, 
the  sun  lying  warm  on  the  purple  ground  ivy,  the  ethereal 
blue  of  the  speedwell,  and  the  white  glimmer  of  the  star- 
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wort.  Had  we  time  we  should  climb  up  above  the  railway 
to  Pig  Tor,  where  you  look  down  on  five  converging  valleys. 
But  our  programme  to-day  is  sufficiently  extensive.  And 


for  the  next  two  miles  the      -i^=- 

river,  the  rail,  and  road  run 

together,  the  water  dividing 

the  steel  highway  from  the 

dusty   turnpike,    while     on 

either  side  rise  the  limestone  cliffs  with  their 

profuse  foliage  of  many  tints,  from  the  dark 

hue  of  the  firs  to  the  tender  green  of  the  ' 

larches,  and  the  flaming  red  of  the  copper 

beeches.     The  eager  east  wind  brings  with  it  messages  of 

scent  from  the  hawthorn  and  the  mountain  ash.     There  is 

the  song  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  river,  and  ever  and 

anon  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  railway  train.    Now  the  engine 
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is  "  coughing  "  to  get  up  to  Buxton,  and  now  gliding  down 
to  Miller's  Dale  without  steam.  If  the  control  of  the  loco- 
motive were  lost  here,  the  train  would  run  without  invitation 
to  Ambergate  without  stopping  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  supposing  that  the  line  were  clear  for  such  a  runaway 
trip.  The  Young  Man  wonders  why  the  ingenious  authors 
of  the  "  shilling  shockers  "  have  not  developed  such  a  sen- 
sational possibility  into  a  thrilling  story.  The  public  seem 
to  enjoy  such  literary  "  pick-me-ups,"  and  surely  a  strong 
stimulant  might  be  derived  from  the  escapade  of  an  express 
engine  down  the  gradients  of  the  Peak,  cutting  its  way 
through  Pullman  cars  and  the  pointsmen's  boxes,  but  still 
keeping  to  the  "  permanent  way  !  " 

The  Wye  is  always  receiving  contributions,  cool  and  clear, 
from  hidden  woodland  nooks  and  wayside  dingles.  You 
can  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  water,  and  here  to  the  right  is  a 
considerable  stream  conveyed  from  the  heights  by  a 
V-shaped  wooden  trough.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  the 
left  is  a  battlemented  terrace.  The  Lady  Superior,  who  is 
as  fond  of  old  baronial  castles  as  a  romantic  American 
tourist,  is  disappointed  to  hear  that  it  is  modern  mediaeval 
masonry,  and  but  a  wall  to  the  mansion  at  Pig  Tor  beyond. 
We  pass  under  one  of  the  lofty  and  graceful  bridges  that 
cross  rail  and  river,  and  over  which  the  train  seems — 
"  Borne,  like  Loretto's  chapel,  through  the  air." 

The  Wye,  by  the  way,  is  spanned  between  Rowsley  and 
Buxton  thirteen  times  by  these  rainbow-shaped  arches  that 
span  the  deep  valleys,  and  add  railway  realism  to  the 
romance  of  road  and  rock  and  river.  Just  where  the  road 
by  the  river  strikes  off  to  the  left,  and  Topley  Pike  ascends 
in  front,  to  the  right  is  Deep  Dale.  There  are  several  Deep 
Dales  in  Derbyshire;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lovely 
and  impressive.  It  is  a  Highland  glen  without  trees.  There 
is  a  rough  path,  and  the  riven  sides  at  times  contest  the 
niggard  pathway.  There  are  several  caverns  almost  unknown 
to  explorers.  A  carriage  road  might  be  constructed  through- 
out this  ravine  that  would  give  access  to  Sterndale.  The 
Young  Man  talks  about  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  might 
accomplish  in  this  direction  ;  and  perhaps  when  Eastbourne 
has  had  its  fill  of  his  treasury,  the  balance  may  find  its  way 
to  Buxton. 
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Topley  Pike,  and  its  dusty  limestone  workings  and  rail- 
way connections,  provokes  more  animosity  from  the  Lady 
Superior,  who  is,  I  believe,  ready  to  start  a  Defence  Society 
in  Derbyshire  to  protect  the  scenery  from  the  Demon  of 
Destruction.  She  is  too  robust  and  sensible  to  rave  against 
railways  like  Mr.  Ruskin ;  but  she,  nevertheless,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  against  the  beauty-spots 
of  the  country  being  ruthlessly  defaced  and  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  interests  of  private  traders.  But  no  matter.  Perhaps 
political  economists  will  not  listen  to  our  illogical  Potentate 
in  Petticoats.  We  have  now  passed  through  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  wooded  walk  to  Blackwell  Mill,  with  the  ruined 
corn-mill,  and  the  isolated  railway  cottages,  where  the 
Midland  main  line  passes  through  Great  Rocks  Dale  to 
Manchester. 

We  have  grown  to  regard  the  Lady  Superior  as  the  Old 
Girl  with  a  Grievance.  She  finds  an  iron  bar  has  been 
placed  across  this  river  path,  and  a  notice  to  pedestrians 
prominently  facing  her.  This  notice  is  repeated,  with  varia- 
tions, throughout  the  dale.  One  caveat  reads  "  This  road  is 
closed  every  Thursday.  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,  by 
order,  F.  W.  Bagshawe."  Another  board  proclaims  that 
"No  watercress  or  ferns  to  be  taken  from  these  grounds. 
Offenders  will  be  dealt  with  by  law."  Now  the  dale  is  as 
much  frequented  by  photographers  an'd  fishermen  and  the 
tourist  tribe  on  the  Thursday  as  on  any  other  day  in  the 
week.  These  portentious  "pains  and  penalties"  are  more  de 
jure  than  de  facto,  and  I  am  sure  the  owner,  Mr.  Bagshawe, 
J.P.,  has  no  harsh  feelings  in  the  matter.  Do  you  remember 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  who,  in  sending  off  an  official  despatch 
to  Admiral  Codrington,  telling  him  not  to  take  his  ships  in 
action,  wrote  a  private  note  in  the  corner  "  Go  it,  Ned  ? " 
Anyhow,  where  we  see  the  words  "  No  path,"  we  regard  the 
board  as  misleading,  for  there  is  a  path  quite  wide  enough 
for  us.  Mention  of  Mr.  Bagshawe  sends  the  Young  Man  back 
along  the  path  of  memory  to  the  time  when  a  fatal  collision 
occurred  between  Mr.  Bagshawe,  of  Wormhill  Hall,  and  his 
keepers  and  a  band  of  poachers,  led  by  one  "  Big  Ben,"  a 
desperate  character.  As  showing  the  influence  of  ennobling 
scenery  on  human  character  it  should  be  said  that  the  fight 
took  place  in  the  divinest  part  of  the  dale,  and  that  Mr. 
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Bagshawe  was  killed  in  the  river  itself.  The  poachers  were 
brought  to  justice,  but  "got  off"  at  the  Assizes.  The  Lady 
Superior,  with  an  air  of  innocent  wisdom,  enlarges  upon  the 
influence  of  beautiful  and  majestic  scenery  on  human  life 
and  character.  She  contends  that  the  eternal  hills  have  not 
an  elevating  effect  upon  lowly  humanity,  and  that  crimes 
that  would  disgrace  Seven  Dials  occur  amid  the  sweetest  of 
sylvan  surroundings.  If  Nature  in  her  noblest  moods  does 
not  exert  a  moral  influence,  it  is  idle  to  assume  that  land- 
scape loveliness  can  beautify  an  ugly  face.  But  there  are 
people  of  opinion  that  the  bewitching  scenery  of  Peakland 
should  make  the  most  ill-favoured  of  mortals  as  comely  as 
the  latest  professional  beauty.  The  Young  Man  illustrates 
this  by  a  story.  A  party  of  Lancashire  excursionists  were 
talking  in  Buxton  to  an  old  resident,  "  Eh  " — said  one  good 
lady — "  Booxton  be  a  pratty  place  ;  and  how  long  have  you 
lived  here?"  "I  was  born  in  the  town,"  was  the  reply. 
"  No  !  really  ?  then  thou  ought  to  have  been  a  lot  prattier 
than  thou  art !  "  So  far  as  ferns  and  flowers  are  concerned, 
a  mere  glance  at  the  river  banks  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
warning  as  to  the  removal  of  these  floral  attributes.  The 
green  spaces  abutting  on  the  pathway  are  mere  patches  of 
nettles,  butter-bur,  coarse  grasses,  and  water  plants.  The 
right  bank,  where  there  is  no  footroad,  is  a  vast  nosegay  of 
ungathered  flowers — banks  blue  with  the  dim  azure  of  the 
forget-me-not,  hollows  filled  with  wild  hyacinths,  brambles 
hidden  by  the  rubied  masses  of  the  ragged-robin  ;  the  fresh 
green  fern  fronds  jut  out  of  every  rocky  cleft,  and  every 
boulder  is  furred  with  silken  mosses  or  silvered  with  starlike 
lichens.  In  Taddington  Dale,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
been  constrained  to  issue  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  must  abstain  from  rolling  stones,  taking  up  by  the 
roots  ferns  and  other  plants,  and  damaging  trees.  No  one 
will  accuse  Mr.  Hurt  of  arbitrary  action,  but  he  has  been 
obliged  to  say  "  Hands  off ! "  to  the  people  who  pilfer  and 
pillage  in  the  glorious  Alderwasley  Woods.  These  upland 
forests  are  as  accessible  to  the  public  as  to  their  private 
owner,  and  the  people  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his 
generosity  by  rooting  up  ferns  and  flowers,  plants  and  shrubs. 
They  have  even  taken  away,  as  a  "  token  of  affection,"  some 
young  trees  of  a  special  aboreal  character.  The  "  tripper," 
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having  unrestricted  access  to  these  spacious  woods,  tears  up 
flower  and  frond  ruthlessly  by  the  root,  and  carries  them 
away  to  die  dismally  far  from  their  healthy  haunts.  His  path 
is  marked  by  a  debris  of  wild-flowers  and  ferns  that  he  has 
thrown  away,  when  weary  of  carrying  his  stolen  treasures. 
A  "  battle  of  flowers "  might  have  taken  place  so  littered 
is  the  road  with  the  floral  residuum.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
cheap  tripper  that  is  to  blame.  Inflated  associations  that 
call  themselves  "  Field  Naturalist  Societies "  are,  in  the 
respect  of  harrying  the  flora  of  the  woods  in  the  pseudo- 
pursuit  of  botany,  even  greater  offenders  than  the  half- 
holiday  excursionists.  The  latter  do  not  cover  their  depre- 
dations under  the  shelter  of  Linnaeus.  Their  thefts  are  not 
Latinized  larceny.  The  spoliation  at  Alderwasley  became 
so  serious  that  last  summer  (1888),  in  order  to  protect  his 
property  from  disappearing  altogether,  Mr.  Hurt  had  to 
prohibit  people  from  taking  away  with  them  ferns  and 
flowers.  The  woods  and  park  are  open  as  usual  to  the 
poorest,  but  the  keepers  have  instructions  to  take  from 
visitors  any  flowers  or  plants  they  may  have  collected. 
When  this  ukase  was  first  brought  into  force  an  incredible 
number  of  ferns  and  flowers  was  surrendered  at  the  gates. 

But  this  is  a  long  digression.  Let  us  resume  our  walk 
down  the  Wye.  The  face  of  the  stream  is  covered  with 
a  matted  vegetation  bearing  a  pretty  white  flower.  The 
plant  is  called  the  water-crowfoot  (i.e.,  Ranunculus  aqttd- 
tilis),  and  under  it  many  a  fine  trout  seeks  shade  and 
shelter.  The  butter-bur  favours  these  haunts  in  almost  too 
great  abundance.  The  tall  pagoda-shaped  white  flower  is 
as  flossy  as  silk,  and  the  broad  deep  green,  white-veined, 
rhubarb-like  leaf  when  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  glass  makes 
a  capital  drinking  cup.  Under  another  railway  viaduct  with 
a  Pullman  express  from  Liverpool  to  London  thundering 
along  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  seemingly  flying  in  mid-air, 
now  tearing  along  the  terraces  of  rock,  now  booming  through 
the  short  tunnels  with  a  shriek  and  a  rattle  and  a  roar. 
Civilization  at  a  mile  or  more  a  minute  is  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  poetical  murmur  of  the  idyllic  stream  far  below  the 
gleaming  rails — 

"  Making  music  o'er  the  enamell'd  stones, 

And  giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

It  overtaketh  on  its  pilgrimage." 
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Stalactites  depend  like  icicles  from  the  limestone  masonry 
of  the  lofty  arches,  and  the  river  is  crossed  under  the  viaduct 
by  a  plank  broad  and  safe  enough  for  all  pedestrian 
purposes ;  although  the  Lady  Superior,  whose  memory  is 
better  than  that  of  the  Contrite  Chronicler,  reminds  us  that 
in  the  January  of  1886  two  little  boys  went  down  this  deep 
and  rocky  gorge  to  distribute  copies  of  a  Church  Magazine 
to  the  lonely  inhabitants  of  the  isolated  cottages  at  Black- 
well  Mill.  The  youngsters  on  their  journey  had  to  cross 
the  plank  bridges  that  at  intervals  cross  the  current,  which 
in  winter  runs  with  swollen  turbulence.  One  of  the  planks 
was  a  treacherous  streak  of  ice,  with  the  river  brawling  over 
its  boulders  far  away  beneath.  The  little  lads,  in  crossing 
the  suspended  slide,  held  to  each  other  for  safety.  One  of 
them  slipped.  He  pulled  his  companion  into  the  water. 
The  younger  boy  was  drowned.  The  elder  boy  did  his 
utmost  to  save  his  comrade,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
own  life,  to  run,  almost  frozen,  along  the  wild  and  alarmed 
dale  to  call  assistance,  which  arrived  too  late.  The  pathetic 
incident  haunts  the  valley,  and  lends  a  pensive  interest  to  a 
picturesque  scene. 

And  now  the  scenery  concentrates  itself  in  Chee  Dale. 
Photographs  innumerable,  and  book  illustrations  and  paint- 
ings, have  made  the  world  familiar  enough  with  Chee  Tor. 
There  is  a  convex  limestone  cliff  rising  sheer  out  of  a  little 
river  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  a 
concave  cliff  of  corresponding  strata  facing  it — if  the  rocks 
could  be  brought  together  again,  you  would  scarcely  see  that 
there  had  been  a  fracture, — and  a  waterway  between  the 
division.  There  is  just  room  in  the  rift  for  the  little  river  to 
make  its  way,  and  there  is  just  foothold  for  the  intruder  in 
the  solitude.  The  railway  pierces  the  bastion  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  in  a  flash,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
expresses  plunge  into  a  tunnel  on  the  other  side.  There 
is  just  a  glance  of  the  speeding  train  as  it  emerges  from 
one  vault  to  be  swallowed  by  the  other,  and  the  re- 
verberating echoes  are  flung  from  bluff  to  bluff  as  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  narrow  gorge.  There  are 
much  finer  examples  of  rocky  scenery  in  the  world  than 
Chee  Tor,  and  people  who  assess  beauty  by  bulk,  and 
majesty  by  mathematical  proportions,  and  who  measure 
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their  emotions  by  means  of  the  aneroid,  may  find  the  di- 
mensions of  Chee  Tor  surpassed  even  in  England.  The 
St.  Vincent  Rocks,  at  Clifton,  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader  ;  and  the  High  Tor,  at  Matlock,  for  instance,  only  a 
few  miles  away,  is  loftier  and  broader,  and  contains  many 
more  thousand  cubic  feet  of  carboniferous  limestone ;  but 
both  are  exposed  and  even  vulgar  compared  with  Chee  Tor, 
that  is  shut  in  a  solitude  so  wild  and  poetical  that  the 
stranger  is  almost  afraid  to  intrude  upon  a  scene  so  lonely 
and  so  lovely.  Chee  Tor  stands  in  its  own  presence 
chamber.  There  are  rocky  walls  above  and  below  and 
around.  You  are  enclosed.  There  seems  no  open  door. 
The  precipices  at  one  point  impend  until  they  almost  touch, 
leaving  room  for  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  blue  sky  above  and 
the  bubbling  river  below.  You  sit  reverently  in  front  of  this 
stern  face  of  rock.  In  its  presence,  talk  seems  a  profana- 
tion. It  is  as  immutable  and  inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx. 
The  May-fly  that  flutters  on  the  water  is  the  little  thing  of  an 
hour  against  the  countless  ages,  the  ephemeral  against 
eternity.  Now  and  again  a  jackdaw  wings  its  way  across 
the  perpendicular  sun-lit  face  of  the  mighty  cliff,  leaving  a 
lateral  shadow  on  it  and  a  fleeting  reflection  on  the  glassy 
water  below.  The  solemn  silence  is  broken  only  by  the 
cadence  of  the  current,  the  plunge  of  a  big  trout,  the 
occasional  harsh  scream  of  a  jay,  the  distant  bleating  of  a 
lamb,  and  the  rumble  of  a  train,  whose  nearness  or  remote- 
ness is  judged  by  the  beat  of  the  engine.  But  as  we  listen 
in  this  rocky  recess,  shut  in  between  gray  walls  and  green 
trees,  comes  the  jubilant  solo  of  the  thrush,  full  of  soul  and 
song : — 

"  He  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture." 

Lower  down  the  stream  we  loiter,  having  clambered  over 
the  cliff  that  brings  you  down  to  where  Flag  Dale  intersects 
the  valley,  and  where  a  tributary  stream  emerges  from  its 
subterranean  windings  to  join  the  Wye.  Miller's  Dale  now 
widens  before  us,  and  there  are  two  fishermen  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  river  just  where  a  landscape  artist  "  com- 
posing" a  picture  would  have  placed  them.  But  I  am 
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afraid  they  will  have  but  little  sport.  The  river  is  full  of 
trout ;  but  the  day  is  too  hot  and  glaring,  and  the  wind  is 
in  the  east.  These  drawbacks,  if  the  rodsters  are  unsuccess- 
ful, will  serve  as  compensating  circumstances ;  but  neither 
of  the  gentlemen  have  been  fishing  many  minutes,  so  the 
Young  Man's  enquiry  as  to  their  sport  is  rather  premature. 
The  Contrite  Chronicler  recalls  the  Saturday  afternoon 
anglers  in  the  Serpentine,  whom  John  Leech  satirized,  one 
of  whom  exclaims,  "  Had  a  bite,  Bill  ?  "  to  which  he  receives 
answer,  "Not  likely;  I  only  came  here  last  Wednesday." 


Further  limeworks  as  we  approach  Miller's  Dale  (six  miles). 
There  is  a  hut  near  to  the  river  with  locked  door,  from 
which  comes  the  sound  of  swishing  water  and  the  thud  of  a 
water-ram.  The  Young  Man  reminds  us  of  a  heavy  fall  of 
limestone  refuse  into  the  river  a  year  or  two  ago,  which 
poisoned  the  fish  from  Miller's  Dale  to  Bakewell.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  still  dusted  with  this  "slip."  More 
remonstrances  from  the  Lady  Superior  who  is,  however, 
grateful  for  a  seat  and  certain  refreshments  at  the  Railway 
Hotel,  at  Miller's  Dale.  Tempting  us  on  the  steep  hill  to 
the  left  is  Wheston  Hall,  an  ancient  building  with  stirring 
historic  annals,  and  associated  with  a  veritable  ghost. 
Wheston  Hall,  together  with  Wormhill,  must,  however,  be 
left  for  another  excursion. 


Chapter  $. 


WITH     THE    WYE 

(CONTINUED.) 


|N  pleasant  contrast  with  the  unsightly  limestone 
quarries  that  are  blurring  the  beauty  of  Miller's 
Dale  are  the  two  corn  mills,  where  the  Wye  is 
gathered  up  in  shining  pools,  and  the  plash  of 
falling  water  makes  more  pleasant  music  than  the  smoking 
bombardment  that  is  destroying  the  cliffs  above.  The  Wye 
valley  throughout  its  course  is  intersected  by  lateral  dingles 
that  tempt  one  to  leave  the  river  and  explore  their  windings. 
The  first  of  these  is  close  to  the  little  Church  at  Miller's 
Dale.  It  is  known  as  Monk's  Dale,  and  contains  an  in- 
teresting cave  where,  in  the  December  of  1886,  Mr.  Milward 
discovered  the  skull  of  a  Celtic  ox,  buried  in  the  tufa.  It 
was  a  splendid  specimen,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  Litton 
Dale,  Tideswell  Dale,  Cressbrook  Dale,  and  other  way-side 
glens  issue  gracious  invitations ;  but  our  ramble  to-day  will 
be  quite  expansive  enough  without  making  a  detour  from 
the  river.  The  Wye  is  dammed  up  above  Litton  to  give 
water-power  to  the  cotton  mills,  and  presents  a  considerable 
stretch  of  water,  with  the  east  wind  stirring  the  sunlit  surface 
into  glittering  waves.  Wagtails,  pied  and  yellow,  flit  across 
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the  shining  expanse ;  little  white-throated  "  fly-catchers " 
compete  with  the  swallows,  and  their  operations  are  much 
more  interesting ;  now  and  again  a  vole  (commonly  called 
a  "  water-rat,"  although  it  is  not  carnivorous)  is  giving  its 
young  family  a  swimming  exercise.  According  to  the  Young 
Man  these  mills  were  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Newton, 
a  son  of  William  Newton,  "  the  Peak  Minstrel,"  who  was 
noticed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  contributed  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  when  that  periodical  was  a  power  in  litera- 
ture. But  this  second-hand  association  of  the  mills  with  the 


Muses  does  not  relieve  their  ugliness ;  and  it  is  enough  for 
us  now  to  know  they  belong  to  Messrs.  Brearley. 

At  Litton  we  have  come  to  the  most  pictorial  passage  of 
the  Wye— the  portion  that  the  railway  passenger  sees  to  the 
right  of  the  line  going  to  Buxton  or  Manchester.  It  is  only 
a  transitory  glance  he  gets  between  Cressbrook  tunnel  and 
Litton  tunnel.  The  traveller  observes  the  river  curving 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S  between  rocky  headlands  and 
densely-wooded  heights,  and  reflecting  tree  and  tor  in  its 
liquid  light.  This  is  a  more  tantalizing  peep  of  Paradise 
than  he  gets  even  in  Chee  Dale.  "  Three  courses  lie  before 
us,"  as  a  certain  eminent  statesman  would  say  under  the 
circumstances.  We  must  either  leave  the  river-side  alto- 
gether, and  climb  the  steep  hill  to  the  left,  pass  through  the 
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village  of  Cressbrook,  with  its  great  cotton  mills  and  pretty 
cottages  perched  high  above  the  valley  amid  most  romantic 
surroundings,  and  gain  the  Wye  in  Monsal  Dale  ;  or  follow 
the  river  through  the  deep  glen  which  it  almost  absorbs, 
leaving  only  a  perilous  path  at  a  nervous  elevation,  with  here 
and  there  a  treacherous  ledge  to  walk  along,  with  the  deep 
river  sheer  beneath,  impending  rocks  above,  and  no  room 
to  turn  back  ;  or  we  must  intrude  upon  the  private  path 
leading  to  the  grounds  of  Cressbrook  Hall.  Now,  the  Lady 
Superior  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  first  proposition ;  the 
Young  Man  declares  the  second  to  be  fit  only  for  the  chamois 
and  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  ;  so  as  a  dernier  ressort 
we  resolve  to  invade  the  private  path.  Wild  horses  shall 
not  drag  from  me  the  diplomatic  means  by  which  this  tres- 
pass is  arranged.  The  Young  Man  is  the  pioneer.  We 
make  our  way  from  Litton  Mill  to  a  white  chimney  that 
stands  alone  on  the  breast  of  a  hill  to  the  left,  like  a  martello 
in  reduced  circumstances,  and  crossing  a  field,  come  to  the 
private  path  through  the  wood  and  by  the  margin  of  the 
Wye.  This  woodland  path  affords  all  the  exquisite  views 
of  the  windings  of  the  ravine  offered  from  the  opposite 
bank  without  its  perils.  The  place  is  called  "  Water-cum- 
jolie,"  and  not  even  the  divinest  "  bit "  of  Dove  Dale  can 
surpass  this  combination  of  wood  and  water,  bold  white 
bluffs  and  deep  green  hollows.  The  river  is  enclosed  in  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  is  lovely  in  its  loneliness.  We  are 
worshipping  Nature  in  one  of  her  most  secret  and  sacred 
haunts.  "  We  are  animals  among  animals,"  says  the  Young 
Man,  quoting  a  favourite  author,  "  and  God,  the  Father  of 
all,  is  overhead,  in  the  genial  light,  in  the  deep-hued  sky, 
and  in  the  warm  rushing  of  the  wind." 

Hundreds  of  jackdaws  have  built  their  nests  in  the  lofty 
cliffs,  and  their  "  chock,  chock  "  seems  a  harsh  invasion  of 
the  poetic  silence.  But  there  are  more  birds  in  this  secret 
valley.  We  hear  the  discordant  chatter  of  the  jay,  and 
soon  see  the  gleam  of  his  plumage  in  the  glistening  sun- 
shine. Suspended  motionless  above  the  crags,  high  in  the 
blue,  is  the  windhover.  We  see  a  solitary  heron,  but  cannot 
get  close  enough  to  gain  a  full  view  of  its  beautiful  plumage  ; 
but  we  admire  the  exquisite  grace  of  its  form  and  gait,  and 
think  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  afforded  a  glimpse  of  so 
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rare  a  wild  water-haunter.  The  kingfisher  flits  down  the 
stream — like  a  rainbow  flash  ;  the  moor-hen  threads  her  way 
between  the  flags  and  rushes,  and  rising  with  a  frightened 
flutter,  flies  up  the  river  leaving  a  zig-zag  line  of  splintered 
light  on  its  surface  ;  woodpigeons  rustle  in  the  interlacing 
boughs  overhead ;  we  hear  the  tapping  noise  made  by 
the  beak  of  the  woodpecker  against  some  stubborn  bark. 
Perched  upon  a  slender  spray  by  the  edge  of  the  river  is  the 
idyllic  sedge-warbler,  with  its  pretty  Puritan  plumage,  and 
timid,  quick,  little  ways,  singing  as  it  dodges  from  stem  to 
stem.  And  here,  too,  is  the  "  dipper,"  or  water-ouzel,  ever 
and  anon  diving  in  the  water  to  procure  its  food  from  the 
river  bed.  Regretfully  we  leave  this  wild  solitude,  with  its 
romance  of  rock  and  river,  its  ferns  and  flowers,  its  mosses 
and  lichens,  its  bird  'music  and  perfumed  sunlight.  No 
note  in  Nature's  oratorio  is  lost.  The  wild-flowers  breathe 
silent  hymns ;  the  bees  hum  soothing  murmurs ;  the  buzz  of 
glittering  insects,  and  the  whir  of  wings  add  to  the  harmony ; 
the  hawthorn  scent  is  mute  music  ;  the  stirring  of  life  in 
every  shoot  of  the  foliage  has  responsive  chords  vaguely 
susceptible  to  the  other  sounds.  The  Wye  has  no  other 
scene  to  compare  with  it,  and  nowhere  is  the  water  more 
crystal  in  its  clearness,  or  the  silence  and  solitude  more 
intense. 

The  Young  Man,  with  his  flowing  beard  and  imperial 
presence,  leads  the  way  out  of  the  haunted  valley,  and  we 
pass  through  the  yard  of  Cressbrook  Mills,  glancing  with 
envy  at  Cressbrook  Hall  on  its  eyrie-like  wooded  height, 
a  building  which  cost  ^50,000,  and  contained  at  the  death 
of  the  late  owner,  Mr.  McConnell,  paintings  worth  four 
times  that  value.  Bull  Tor  and  Eagle  Tor  bulk  in  bold 
beauty  behind.  And  now  we  are  in  Monsal  Dale.  The 
old  "  lepping  stones  "  that  cross  the  Wye,  and  which  have 
been  a  godsend  to  many  a  landscape  painter,  are  still  there 
in  the  old  picturesque  position,  with  the  dreamy  little  cot- 
tages as  a  background  ;  but  the  modern  footbridge  athwart 
the  river  is  an  ugly  structure,  and  has  quite  destroyed  their 
old  artistic  charms. 

The  river  again  divides  the  railway  from  the  road  ;  but 
after  leaving  Monsal  Dale  we  shall  not  again  hear  the  shriek 
of  the  steam-whistle  until  we  leave  the  Wye  at  Rowsley, 
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unless  it  accosts  the  ear  at  the  tunnel  which  burrows  under 
the  hill  where  Haddon  Hall  has  planted  its  deep  founda- 
tions. The  road  suddenly  rises,  and  at  the  summit  is 
Edge  Stone  Head,  one  of  the  finest  view-points  in  the  Peak. 
At  the  corner  is  an  old-fashioned  hostel,  The  Bull's  Head, 
where  you  may  take  the  road  by  Longstone  to  Bakewell,  or 
pass  down  the  wooded  dale  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
rabbit-warren  and  trout  pools  to  Ashford- in -the -Water. 


Pleasant  enough  is  the  drive  through  the  two  Longstones, 
with  their  famous  avenue  of  trees,  and  old  stone  stoops, 
the  remnant  of  the  "  stocks  "  that  were  one  of  the  punish- 
ments of  the  olden  time  ;  but  we  must  remain  true  to  the 
Wye.  whose  sharp,  elbow-like  bend  gives  a  view  both  up 
and  down  the  valley.  The  Lady  Superior  calls  it  "  sweetly 
pretty,"  and  although  the  expression  seems  somewhat  inane, 
it  hits  off  this  scene  better  than  elaborated  word-painting. 
We  are  standing  at  the  top  of  Edge  Stone  tunnel.  The 
railway  climbs  up  a  terrace  of  rock  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
rippling  in  Arcadian  sweetness  far  away  below,  to  the  Cress- 
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brook  tunnel,  a  small  black  pin-point  perforation  in  the 
great  cliff  it  burrows.  The  trains,  as  they  pass  up  and  down, 
from  this  eminence  look  like  toys,  and  the  panting  puffs  of 
the  locomotive  seem  like  the  faint  whiffs  from  a  cigarette. 
The  expresses  go  with  a  boom  into  the  dark  aperture,  and 
the  sound  diminishes  into  a  dull  hum  and  then  into  a  mere 
murmur,  although  when  they  emerge  in  the  distant  daylight 
the  echoes  are  sent  flying  with  shriek  and  rattle  and  roar. 
The  deep  winding  valley,  with  its  steep  green  slopes,  their 
limestone  sides  tufted  with  trees,  the  gentle  river  with  its 
footbridges,  and  the  lofty  railway  viaduct  all  compose  them- 
selves into  a  bird's-eye  view,  more  beautiful  than  grand, 
from  these  heights.  We  descend  the  steep  wooded  slope 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  Brushfield  on  the  one 
side  and  Fin  Cop  on  the  other,  until  the  road  leading  from 
Taddington  to  Ashford-in-the-Water  is  reached.  The  river 
has  lost  its  foaming  mountain  character,  and  wanders  in 
flowing  happiness  through  park-like  pastures.  The  large 
sheet  of  water  is  a  "  compensating  reservoir,"  which  gives 
out  500  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the  preservation  of  fish 
when  the  water  is  being  impounded  for  the  mills  above.  In 
the  woods  a  number  of  stoats  are  nailed  up  as  a  warning  to 
their  tribe,  and  the  river-meadows  are  alive  with  rabbits. 
There  is  an  instantaneous  scurry  of  hundreds  of  these  shy 
and  pretty  creatures  when  you  shout  or  clap  your  hands. 
The  stampede  is  noiseless,  and  spaces  that  were  brown 
suddenly  become  green  as  the  furry  inhabitants  vanish.  But 
the  weasel  tribe  are  not  the  only  enemies  of  "  bunny  "  in 
Monsal  Dale.  The  rough-legged  buzzard,  eagle-like  in 
appearance,  has  made  this  region  his  habitat.  Mr.  Lupton, 
the  gamekeeper,  shot  one  of  these  birds  here  in  the  spring 
of  1 889.  It  had  been  seen  to  seize  and  carry  a  full-grown 
rabbit  a  considerable  distance.  "  On  proceeding  to  the 
spot  where  it  had  alighted  to  consume  its  prey,  Mr.  Lupton 
found  the  rabbit  almost  completely  skinned.  This  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  rabbit  skins  which  he  had  continually 
noticed  lying  about  on  the  ground  in  the  locality." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Wye, 
but  perhaps  the  most  wild  of  these  defiles  is  Demon's 
Dale,  which  lies  between  the  extremity  of  Monsal  Dale  and 
Ashford.  At  Ashford-in-the-Water  the  Wye  distributes  its 
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resources  in  a  reckless  manner ;  here  spreading  itself  into  a 
lake,  there  forming  a  pool,  now  wandering  carelessly  as  if  it 
had  lost  itself,  anon  picking  up  its  divided  energies  at  a 
quaint  old  bridge.  Ashford  is  an  idyllic  village,  although 
lying  too  low  to  ever  become  a  health  resort.  Interesting 
are  its  marble  quarries  and  works.  The  art  of  marble 
inlaying  is  one  of  the  most  refined  industries,  and  although 
Italian  in  character,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Peak.  Ashford 
has  been  associated  with  this  industry  for  more  than  a 
century,  one  Henry  Watson,  of  Bakewell,  establishing  the 
first  marble-works  here  in  1786.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1884  to  revive  the  art  of  marble-inlaying  in 
Derbyshire,  and  an  Exhibition  of  Inlaid  Marbles  was  held 
at  Matlock  Bath,  which  was  opened  by  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen, 
of  South  Kensington.  There  was  a  representative  col- 
lection, and  the  work  of  the  Derbyshire  artists  certainly 
equalled  the  finest  examples  of  Florentine  mosaics.  With 
the  spars  and  marbles  of  the  Peak  the  most  artistic  imi- 
tations of  Nature  may  be  accomplished,  and  flowers  and 
leaves  and  insects  can  be  so  closely  imitated  that  at  a  short 
distance  you  would  fancy  you  could  lift  them  from  the  black 
marble  table  in  which  they  are  deftly  and  delicately  en- 
shrined. The  marbles  worked  in  the  Ashford  quarries  are 
the  lustrous  black  marble,  the  bloodstone,  locally  known 
as  "  thunder  and  lightning,"  the  "  rotten  stone,"  the  rose- 
wood marble,  and  the  "  bird's-eye  marble." 

A  substantial  meal  at  the  Devonshire  Arms,  where  there 
is  a  quaint  portrait  and  biography  of  a  lady  who  was  only 
3  ft.  high,  but  who  made  up  for  her  diminutive  stature  by 
her  exceeding  ugliness.  She  was  by  profession  a  witch,  and 
died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  80,  which  shows  that  legerde- 
main tends  to  longevity.  One  of  the  chief  enchantments  of 
this  old  hag  was  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  of  "  Sojer 
John  "  and  "  Widow  Hales  "  over  a  broomstick.  The  Lady 
Superior  is  anxious  to  visit  the  antique  Church  to  see  the 
five  funeral  garlands  that  hang  over  the  doorway  of  the 
north  aisle.  These  are  festoons  of  white  ornamental  paper, 
which  in  appearance  have  been  flippantly  compared  to 
"Fly-catchers."  They  are  the  relics  of  a  time-honoured 
custom  that  survived  in  the  Peak  long  after  its  observance 
had  become  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  was  the 
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ancient  usage  to  carry  paper  garlands  before  the  corpses  of 
maidens  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  suspend  them  from 
the  beams  of  the  church.  The  custom  takes  us  back  to 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  Ophelia  is  honoured  with  "  crants," 
otherwise  "  funeral  garlands."  The  Young  Man  quotes  : — 

"Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  'crants,'' 

Her  maiden  shrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial." 

The  oldest  of  the  Ashford  garlands  bears  the  date  1747, 
and  the  latest  1820,  when  the  ceremony  was  last  performed. 
The  paper  constructing  each  garland  is  cut  into  the  shape 
of  flowers  and  other  designs,  and  secured  to  a  wooden 
framework.  A  glove,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  collar  was  attached 
to  each  garland,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  verse  of 
poetry,  together  with  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  death  of 
the  virgin  in  whose  honour  it  was  prepared.  Lapse  of  time 
has  made  illegible  these  poetical  effusions,  but  Dr.  John 
Chas.  Cox  has  been  able,  with  considerable  difficulty,  to 
decipher  the  following  lines  at  Ashford  : — 

Be  always  ready,  no  time  delay ; 
I  in  my  youth  was  called  away. 
Great  grief  to  those  that's  left  behind, 
But  I  hope  I'm  great  joy  to  find. 

ANN    SWINDELL, 

Aged  22  years. 
December  91  h,  1798. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  Ashford-in-the-Water  that 
they  have  so  tenderly  preserved  these  relics  of  an  innocent 
and  interesting  custom.  The  churches  of  Derbyshire  a 
hundred  years  ago  were  hung  with  these  picturesque  relics. 
Ashford  possesses  the  most  perfect  collection.  There  are, 
in  fact,  only  three  other  churches  in  the  county  in  which 
funeral  garlands  are  preserved.  One  hangs  in  the  chancel 
at  South  Winfield,  another  at  Tansley;  and  the  garlands 
that  were  formerly  suspended  in  the  church  of  Matlock  may 
now  be  found  in  the  vestry.  These  interesting  and  innocent 
memorials  have  also  hung  within  the  memory  of  man  at 
the  following  Derbyshire  churches :  Alvaston,  Ashover, 
Beighton,  Bolsover,  Eyam,  Fairneld,  Hayfield,  Glossop, 
Heanor,  Hope,  Mugginton,  Mellor,  Tideswell,  Tissington, 
Parwich,  and  West  Hallam. 
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By  the  banks  of  the  river  again.  Crossing  the  four-arched 
bridge,  we  pass  by  Ashford  Hall,  where  the  Wye  feeds  the 
lakes,  with  their  wooded  islands  and  wild-fowl,  which  has 
been  compared  to  Chatsworth  as  "  but  a  light  trinket  hung 
to  a  costly  watch."  The  ancient  ivy-grown  mansion,  called 
"The  Rookery,"  where  trees  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Wye,  crossed  by  a  one-arched  bridge,  and  Holme  Hall, 
with  its  five  old  arches  duplicated  in  the  stream  must  not 
be  missed.  Comes  Lumford  Mill,  with  its  ponderous  water- 
wheels,  with  the  Wye  making  transparent  malachite  pools, 
and  then  whitening  the  bearded  boulders  as  it  recovers  its 
motion ;  and  then  Bakewell,  with  its  quaint  bridge,  where 
the  river  widens  into  broad  sheets  of  rather  weedy  water, 
and  the  trout  dart  from  the  rippling  shallows  and  lie  in  the 
deep  pools  black  and  motionless,  and  quite  unlike  the  half- 
pounder,  a  wonder  of  silver  and  red,  that  an  angler  has  just 
landed  among  the  grasses.  "  Beautiful  for  situation ;  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  upon  the  north  side  lieth  the  city  of 
the  great  King."  The  exclamation  of  the  Shepherd  King 
rises  without  the  aid  of  the  prompter  to  the  lips  as  the 
traveller  by  the  Midland  express  emerges  from  the  Haddon 
tunnel,  and  sees  the  golden-green  Bakewell  meadows  below 
him,  with  the  gnarled  old  trees  casting  generous  shadows 
on  emerald  spaces  that  seem  to  grow  greener  for  their 
grateful  shade ;  with  the  Wye  breaking  out  here  and  there 
in  splashes  of  azure  hue,  that  gleam  like  lonely  tarns ;  with 
the  grand  old  church  rising  majestically  beautiful  above  the 
lichened  roofs  of  the  dwelling-places  that  climb  half  way 
up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands,  and  then 
bend  and  humbly  ask  its  benediction ;  with  swelling  up- 
lands, forested  to  the  summit,  and  with  the  bleak,  brown 
hills  of  Peakland  beyond,  where  morose  moors  are  inter- 
sected with  glens  of  quiet  beauty,  glades  fit  only  for  fairy 
feet,  and  silvery  threads  of  water  that  articulate  their  mystic 
meanings  in  the  solitude  of  silence. 


Chapter 


WITH     THE     WYE. 
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|UST  as  the  Derwent  gliding  under  the  gilded  case- 
ments of  the  "  Palace  of  the  Peak  "  enhances  the 
interest  of  Chatsworth,  so  the  Wye  murmuring  by 
the  time-stained  towers  and  turrets  and  terraces 
of  Haddon  Hall  adds  new  beauties  to  the  most  perfect 
and  poetical  of  England's  baronial  piles.  There  is  probably 
no  place  that  has  been  more  written  about  than  Haddon. 
Poet  and  painter,  pen  and  pencil,  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  enthusiastic  endeavours  to  throw  the  charm  of  its 
ancient  architecture  and  antique  pageantries  upon  paper 
and  canvas.  Any  attempt  at  further  description  of  a  place 
which  is  so  well  known,  and  which  has  taken  such  a  firm 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  civilized  world,  would  seem  an 
almost  foolish  supererogation.  The  Lady  Superior,  as  we 
wander  through  the  old-world  rooms  once  again,  protests 
against  what  she  denominates  the  auctioneer's  inventory 
style  of  description,  and  expresses  an  aversion  to  the  build- 
ing being  gone  over  in  a  Clerk  of  Works  spirit.  Haddon 
must,  to  obtain  its  inspiration,  be  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
fine  old  castle,  though  feudal,  has  never  been  the  scene  of 
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feud,  but  rather  of  frolic  and  feast.  The  foundations  of  the 
baronial  pile  were  standing  in  the  days  of  the  Norman 
monarchs ;  and  in  the  north-east  tower,  perhaps,  a  stalwart 
Derbyshire  knight  equipped  himself  to  join  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  against  the  Saracen  possessors  of  Jerusalem.  This 
is  very  likely  all  that  Haddon  has  had  to  do  with  the  wars, 
although  John  Manners,  Marquis  of  Granby,  was  a  General 
who  presided  over  almost  as  many  fights  as  he  does  over 
taverns.  The  tumultuous  vicissitudes  of  history  have  never 
affected  the  grand  old  mediaeval  mansion.  England  was  in 
arms  over  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York ;  but 
Haddon  was  never  the  scene  of  conflict.  Royalist  and 
Roundhead,  between  them,  dismantled  and  demolished 
halls  and  castles ;  but  not  a  stone  of  Haddon  was  touched. 
The  grim,  gray  towers  seem  a  menace  in  masonry ;  but  they 
have  ever  been  associated  with  mirth  and  minstrelsy.  The 
venerable  stronghold  has  never  been  a  fortress,  but  a  place 
of  pleasure,  not  of  protection,  of  revels,  not  of  resistance. 
The  battlements  are  ballads ;  the  masonry  is  a  madrigal ; 
the  architecture  an  anthem ;  turret  and  terrace  a  tradition. 
Most  old  castles  are  connected  with  chronicles  of  crime,  of 
treachery  and  bloodshed,  of  intrigue  and  murder.  Glorious 
old  Haddon  has  not  a  stain  of  guilt  upon  its  character.  It 
is  bathed  in  romance  and  love,  and  is  eloquent  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  "  merrie  England." 
The  only  shots  fired  against  its  time-honoured  walls  have 
been  those  aimed  by  photographers,  an  army  that  increases 
each  year,  and  whilst  taking  Haddon  away,  still  leaves  it 
intact  and  untouched. 

Haddon  Hall  has  recently  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
controversy,  and  the  points  raised  may  not  be  inappropriately 
dealt  with  in  these  pages.  Firstly,  some  anxiety  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  structural  security  of  the  ancient  edifice; 
secondly,  there  has  been  a  battle  royal  among  the  antiquaries 
over  the  scraping  of  the  panelling  by  "  modernizing  bung- 
lers : "  and,  thirdly,  the  authenticity  of  the  sweet  love  story 
that  tells  of  Dorothy  Vernon's  midnight  flight  with  John 
Manners  has  been  challenged.  Let  us  leave  the  Lady 
Superior  and  the  Young  Man  on  the  moss-grown  terrace 
while  we  consider  each  indictment. 

Some  sensational  statements  have  been  spread  about  the 
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decaying  stone-work  of  Haddon  Hall,  and  sentimental  people 
have  been  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  picturesque 
old  baronial  castle,  that  will  probably  endure  as  long  as 
Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Tower  of  London,  becoming  a 
dismantled  ruin.  These  agitated  souls  may  compose  their 
feelings.  The  safety  of  an  ancient  building  that  never 
suffered  from  the  shock  of  arms,  and  remained  unmolested 
through  the  stormiest  passages  in  our  "rough  island  story," 
will  not  be  allowed  to  decay  through  want  of  architectural 
attention  in  these  days,  when  people  reverence  almost  to 
idolatry  such  an  eloquent  memorial  of  the  past.  Its  noble 
owner  regards  his  historic  hall  as  too  precious  an  heir- 
loom to  submit  it  to  neglect.  Haddon  Hall  has  been 
uninhabited  since  1703  ;  yet  a  few  preparations  would  make 
it  again  fit  for  a  ducal  abode.  Old  castles  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  ruined  by  man,  and  not  by  time.  Oliver  Cromwell 
has  been  charged  with  a  vast  amount  of  damage  of  which 
his  artillery  was  quite  innocent.  The  Blockheads  rather 
than  the  Roundheads,  are  responsible  for  the  demolition  of 
strongholds  built  for  eternity.  Many  lovely  old  places  that 
might  have  been  standing  in  their  feudal  strength  and  fair 
proportions  to-day  have  been  wrecked  by  the  economical 
stewards  of  apathetic  proprietors.  The  beams  and  roof- 
timbers  of  famous  piles  have  been  used  for  new  buildings, 
and  old  castles  have  been  converted  into  general  stone 
quarries.  Ancient  Hardwick  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was 
pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  building  material  it  afforded. 
The  proud  and  sturdy  portion  that  remains  is  a  standing 
protest  against  the  vandalism  of  the  past.  Winfield  Manor 
is  another  local  instance.  The  Civil  War  is  held  responsible 
for  its  ruin;  but  the  Roundheads  did  its  noble  towers — 
petrified  poems — little  harm,  for  the  Haltons  pulled  much 
of  the  fabric  down  in  1744  to  build  the  new  manor  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Haddon  Hall  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who 
holds  this  hallowed  ancestral  mansion  in  trust  for  the  nation. 
Haddon  Hall  is  something  more  than  private  property,  and 
in  vain  would  its  noble  owner  appeal  to  his  title-deeds  if  he 
wished  to  "  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own "  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  country.  National  sentiment  is  stronger 
than  sheepskin  engrossings ;  public  opinion  is  more  potent 
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than  parchment ;  and  the  lex  non  scripta  of  a  people's  feel- 
ings more  lawful  than  any  jurisprudence  to  be  found  in 
"Coke  upon  Lyttleton." 

With  regard  to  the  tampering  with  the  panelling  in  the 
Long  Gallery  at  Haddon,  the  joust  a  plaisance  gave  way  to 
the  duel  a  entrance.  It  was  not  a  fight  between  Saxon  and 
Norman,  steel-clad  baron  and  mailed  crusader,  White  Rose 
and  Red  Rose,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  but  between 
parson  and  pedant,  and  the  contending  sides  that  scru- 
tinized the  combatants  through  their  blue  spectacles  were 
what  a  Peakrel  would  describe  as  "aunty  queer  'uns."  The 
engagement  recalled  Dean  Swift's  "  Battle  of  the  Books," 
which  the  reader  will  remember  was  fought  in  St.  James' 
Library.  Down  into  Derbyshire  rode  one  Dr.  Furnivall, 
whose  vast  learning  makes  one  feel  uncomfortably  ignorant, 
for  to  do  justice  to  his  erudition  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  stagger  as  they  serve  as  affixes  to  his  name.  The 
unsophisticated  people  in  the  Peak  must  have  regarded  the 
great  London  Doctor,  "  founder  and  sole  patentee  of  half-a- 
dozen  learned  societies,"  much  as  Oliver  Goldsmith's  rustics 
looked  upon  the  village  schoolmaster  : 

"  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

But  "  too  much  learning,"  as  St.  Paul  has  pointed  out,  has 
its  mental  disadvantages.  It  was,  I  think,  Robert  Hall  who 
said  of  Dr.  Kippis,  "  he  had  laid  so  many  books  at  the  top 
of  his  head  that  the  brains  could  not  move."  Dr.  Furnivall 
attacked  the  "  abominable  sham  covering  "  of  the  oak  panel- 
ling in  the  Long  Gallery  at  Haddon  Hall.  Indeed,  he 
"  discovered  "  that  the  wood-work  was  oak,  a  fact  previously 
known  to  everybody  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  Had- 
don. He  was  speedily  going  to  "  restore  "  the  noble  apart- 
ment ;  but  the  modest  Rector  of  Barton-le-Street,  Malton, 
Yorkshire,  stepped  into  the  breach.  This  country  parson 
happens  to  know  a  little  about  Derbyshire.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  Reliquary,  the  most  important  archaeological 
journal  of  the  day  ;  whilst  he  is  the  unostentatious  author  of 
"a  magnificent  work"  (vide  the  Times)  entitled  Notes  on 
the  Churches  of  Derbyshire,  in  four  volumes,  royal  8vo. 
For  he  is  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox, 
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F.S.A.,  who  denounced  Dr.  Furnivall  as  the  "perpetrator  of 
the  enormity."  Dr.  Furnivall's  knowledge  of  old  buildings 
must  be  very  superficial,  or  he  arrives  at  his  judgments  with 
more  despatch  than  discretion.  He  assumed  that  because 
the  oak  is  old,  the  painting  on  it  is  modern.  Now  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  old  English  wood-work  is  aware 
that  the  painting  of  oak  was  a  common  practice  all  through 
the  middle  ages,  and  later  as  long  as  oak  was  the  usual 
material  for  joiner's  work.  Numerous  instances  could  be 
cited  of  coeval  staining  of  domestic  oak  of  Elizabethan 
date.  Wood  as  well  as  stone  was  used  far  more  extensively 
than  is  generally  accepted  even  by  the  literary  world  as  a 
mere  vehicle  for  colour  and  harmonious  effect  in  mediaeval 
days.  There  was  not  a  rood-loft  or  screen  in  the  kingdom 
before  the  Reformation,  though  all  of  oak  and  many  ex- 
quisitely carved,  whose  panels  -were  not  painted — sometimes 
with  pictures  of  saints,  sometimes  with  set  patterns — and 
their  mouldings  for  the  most  part  picked  out  with  gold. 
Church  roofs,  again,  always  of  oak,  were  almost  invariably 
painted,  often  richly  in  the  wealthy  churches,  and  were 
stained  and  picked  out  with  red  in  the  poorer  churches. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Cox  has  frequently  found  vestment  and  register 
chests  of  oak  with  paint  and  stain  upon  them  certainly 
original.  Probably  there  is  not  living  a  more  able  antiquary, 
or  a  greater  authority  on  architecture,  ancient  and  modern, 
than  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  of  Dean's  Yard,  West- 
minster, and  he  told  the  present  writer  that  he  has  seen 
accounts  for  graining  as  early  as  1620,  and  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  them  earlier.  (The  Long  Gallery  at  Had- 
don  dates  from  1624.)  Clearly  Dr.  Furnivall  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  value  of  the  work  he  attempted  to  dis- 
figure. For  even  allowing  that  the  paint  is  all  that  he  says 
it  is,  the  matter  is  not  mended  by  barbarously  scraping  it 
off,  and  with  it  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  then  daubing 
the  work  with  filthy  oil  !  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  Dr.  Cox  surrendered  many  of  the 
calls  upon  the  few  hours  he  can  spare  from  the  parish  work, 
which  is  with  him  a  labour  of  love,  to  protect  Haddon  Hall 
from  enemies  more  insidious  than  foemen  in  hauberk  armed 
with  halberd  and  pike.  The  angry  controversy  was  not  in 
vain.  It  arrested  further  mischief  being  perpetrated  upon  a 
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place  that  is  not  only  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  the 
Peak,  but  is  a  national  heritage,  dear  not  only  to  the  people 
of  England,  but  cherished  by  our  kin  beyond  the  seas.  For 
his  labours,  supported  by  the  Derbyshire  Archseological 
Society,  Dr.  Cox  has  received  the  thanks  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Rutland. 

It  is,  however,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland's  pen  that  has 
done  much  to  affect  the  tender  legend  of  dear  Dorothy 
Vernon's  Lochinvar-like  elopement.  In  the  pages  of  The 
Queen,  Her  Grace  uses  these  iconoclastic  words  : — "  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
tradition  about  the  fair  Dorothy  Vernon's  flight  is  true ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  of  the 
Peak  was  well  satisfied  with  the  alliance  of  the  Vernons  and 
the  Manners."  Thus,  one  by  one,  our  cherished  beliefs  are 
upset,  and  our  old  faiths  dispelled.  But  Dorothy  Vernon's 
love-story  is  one  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die; 
and,  perhaps,  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
runaway  marriage  is  not  a  mere  modern  fiction.  It  is  not 
of  .artificial  growth,  but  belongs  to  the  sacred  mould  of 
the  ages.  There  must  be  a  basis  of  intrinsic  truth  in  the 
tradition  because  it  comes  down  to  us  with  the  weight  of 
authority  which  attaches  to  the  unchallenged  belief  of  cen- 
turies. In  the  courts  of  law,  long  and  undisputed  possession 
is  regarded  as  proof  of  title  ;  and  in  folk-lore,  a  story  that 
has  been  accepted  from  generation  to  generation  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  established  a  strong  case  for  our  sound 
belief. 

The  Lady  Superior  and  the  Young  Man  are  weary  of 
waiting.  Let  us  wander  by  the  Wye  again.  Immediately 
below  Haddon  Hall,  the  river  receives  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  Lathkill,  or  Dakin  as  it  is  called  at  this  point.  The 
junction  .of  the  two  streams  is  at  Fillyford  Bridge,  an  artist's 
"  bit "  of  water-colour.  Presently  comes  the  "  Peacock  " 
Inn,  with  its  shadowy,  dreamy,  high-pitched  gables,  its  gray 
clustering  chimneys,  its  heavy  mullioned  and  latticed  win- 
dows, its  ivied  walls  and  its  gentle  gardens  sloping  down  to 
the  whispering  river,  that  make  it  a  very  quaint,  quiet,  retiring 
bird  indeed,  and  not  at  all  the  gaudy  gallinaceous  fowl  with 
the  execrable  voice  and  showy  feathers  known  to  ornitho- 
logists as  the  pavo  cristatus.  The  "  Peacock  "  is  a  picture 
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rather  than  a  place,  a  ballad  and  not  a  building,  an  idyll 
and  not  an  inn.  A  peacock  (the  crest  of  that  heroic  John 
Manners  who  ran  away  with  the  dimpled  Dorothy  Vernon, 
from  the  ball  room  of  the  feudal  castle  a  mile  and  a  half 
away)  is  carved  over  the  doorway  above  the  date  1652.  But 
the  "  Peacock's  "  existence  as  an  hotel  is  of  modern  history. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  living  it  was  a  farmhouse.  It 
was  occupied,  if  not  owned,  by  the  Stephenson  family. 
The  old  lettering  in  the  stone  above  the  date  1652  when 
deciphered  reads  "  IONSTE  "  in  one  line,  and  "  VENSON  " 
in  another,  or  connected  "  John  Stevenson." 

Over  the  Derwent  bridge  we  loiter  and  listen  and  linger, 
undisturbed  by  the  screech  of  the  railway  whistles  in  the 
shunting  sidings  below  where  goods  trains  are  being  mar- 
shalled with  many  a  creak  and  remonstrance  from  com- 
plaining buffers,  relieved,  however,  by  a  ripple  of  musical 
laughter  from  some  lawn-tennisonion  girls  in  diaphanous 
dresses  in  the  "  Peacock's "  grounds.  We  can  see  where 
the  Wye  joins  the  parent  stream,  the  one  slightly  dusky 
from  its  contact  with  the  moorlands  above  Chatsworth,  the 
other  crystalline  in  its  clearness  by  its  passage  through  the 
limestone  gorges.  The  alders  dip  down  their  protecting 
arms  to  prevent  the  inevitable  embrace.  The  Young  Man 
steps  away  to  enquire  about  tea-time  and  train-time,  and  we 
leave  the  Lady  Superior  looking  over  the  lichen-stained 
arches,  in  their  setting  of  green  pastures  and  wooded  heights. 
She  is  thinking,  perhaps,  that  this  flowing  stream  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  running  water. 


Chapter  HE 


BAGSHAWE'S     CAVERN. 


j  OST  people  have  visited  or  heard  of  John  o'Groat's 
house  in  Caithness,  Fingal's  Cave  at  Staffa,  Guy's 
Cliff  at  Warwick,  Mortimer's  Hole  in  Nottingham's 
Castle  crag,  and  Poole's  Hole  at  Buxton  ;  but  few 
have  penetrated  Bagshawe's  Cavern.  To  begin  with,  the 
reader  will  naturally  ask  where  is  Bagshawe's  Cavern,  and 
when  told  that  it  is  at  Bradwell,  he  will  either  conceal  his 
ignorance  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  that  place,  by  consulting 
the  gazetteer  to  make  sure  of  his  geography,  or  innocently 
ask  in  what  part  of  the  British  Isles  this  Bradwell  may  be 
found.  One  of  the  quaintest  and  not  least  romantic  of  the 
primitive  Peak  villages,  it  lies  quite  off  the  beaten  track, 
although  in  the  past  the  lead  from  its  mines  has  decided 
many  great  battles,  while  to-day  its  inhabitants  supply  the 
London  market  with  felt  hats.  Bradwell,  remote  and  iso- 
lated in  the  midst  of  rocky  valleys  and  rugged  hills,  with  a 
decreasing  population  and  decaying  industries,  seems  a 
suburb  of  civilization,  where  living  is  not  life,  where  existence 
knows  no  energy,  but  is  a  peaceful  process  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  reading  old  newspapers,  and  chatting  over  moss- 
grown  garden  walls  with  old  people  who  have  made  this 
picturesque  spot  their  peaceful  abode,  where  they  will  end 
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their  days  in  one  long  happy  benediction.  No  hurry  or 
worry,  no  rush  or  push  at  Bradwell ;  although  the  patriarchs 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  locomotive  steaming 
down  the  valley  under  the  shadow  of  the  immemorial  hills. 
They  talk,  do  these  graybeards,  with  half-pleased,  half- 
pathetic  expectancy  of  what  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway 
will  do  for  Bradwell.  The  new  line  will  pass  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  antiquated  village.  Bradwell  is  two  miles 
from  Castleton,  fourteen  from  Sheffield,  four  from  Tideswell, 
seven  from  Miller's  Dale,  and  ten  from  Buxton.  The  popu- 
lation has  dwindled  from  1,500  to  1,050.  If  the  Dore  and 
Chinley  extension  serves  no  more  useful  purpose,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  introducing  Englishmen  to,  perhaps,  the  finest 
crystallized  cavern  in  these  realms — a  cavern  that  furnishes 
new  studies  and  speculations  to  the  geologist,  sumptuous 
schemes  of  colour  to  the  artist,  and  a  world  of  wonders  to 
the  sightseer. 

A  tourist  of  the  Mark  Twain  temperament  would  pro- 
bably ask  at  Bagshawe's  Cavern  if  Mr.  Bagshawe  was  at 
home,  assuming  with  solemn  pretence  that  this  subterranean 
abode  was  his  residence,  just  as  at  Buxton  some  people 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  Poole,  the  outlaw,  emerge 
from  his  chambers  in  Poole's  Hole,  in  slashed  and  puffed 
doublet,  velvet  cloak,  ruff  and  ruffle,  high-crowned  and 
feathered  hat,  sword  and  trunk  hose,  bidding  his  visitors 
welcome.  Bagshawe's  Cavern,  although  it  belongs  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  G.  Bagshawe,  J.P.,  of  Ford  Hall,  Chapel-en-le-Frith— 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  "Apostle  of  the  Peak" — has 
only  recently  been  purchased  by  that  gentleman  from  its 
late  owner  and  present  guide,  Mr.  John  Hall,  Dale  End, 
Bradwell.  The  cavern,  however,,  was  christened  after  a 
member  of  the  Bagshawe  family  ;  and  perhaps  the  associa- 
tion of  name  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  popular 
Derbyshire  squire's  acquisition  of  a  natural  curiosity  that 
would  supply  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  with  fresh  inspiration. 
The  cavern  was  explored  by  Lady  Bagshawe,  of  Wormhill 
Hall,  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  as  she  was  the  first  of  the 
fair  sex  to  visit  its  mysterious  depths,  it  was  named  after 
her.  An  amusing  contretemps  attended  her  exploit.  She 
was  a  lady  to  whom  Nature  had  been  prodigal  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  gifts,  for  she  weighed  seventeen  stone,  and 
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at  a  narrow  and  gloomy  aperture  of  the  cavern,  800  yards 
from  daylight,  she  stuck  fast  in  the  niggard  space,  impaled 
by  the  sharp  spear  points  of  projecting  stalactites.  The 
guide  pulled  and  tugged  at  the  imprisoned  lady,  but  she 
was  bound,  like  Andromeda,  to  the  rock.  His  efforts  failed 
to  extricate  her,  and  he  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  exer- 
tions. In  his  despair  he  left  her  in  the  awful  vault,  with  two 
tallow  candles  for  company,  while  he  ran  breathless  into 
Bradwell  for  assistance.  The  cave  itself  was  discovered 
quite  accidentally  in  1806  by  four  miners  searching  for  lead, 
who  broke  down  a  solid  wall  of  shining  stalagmites  and 
saw  revealed  the  glistening  grottos,  the  work  of  millions  of 
years,  never  before  beheld  by  mortal  eye.  It  was  Shelley's 
magical  cave  : 

"  The  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  magic  treasures— sounds  of  air, 
Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of  compelling, 
Folded  in  cells  of  crystal  silence  there  ; 
***** 

And  there  lay  visions  swift,  and  sweet,  and  quaint, 

Each  in  its  thin  sheath,  like  a  chrysalis  ; 
Some  eager  to  burst  forth,  some  weak  and  faint 

With  the  soft  burthen  of  intensest  bliss  : 
It  is  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 

Whose  heart  adores  the  shrine  which  holiest  is, 
Even  Love's — and  others  white,  green,  gray,  and  black, 

And  of  all  shapes— and  each  was  at  her  beck." 

For  the  past  twenty-three  years  Bagshawe's  Cavern  has 
been  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hall,  whose  pleasant  cottage 
is  the  first  house  to  the  right  at  the  Tideswell  end  of  Brad- 
well  Dale.  It  has  always  been  open  to  the  public  ;  but  the 
isolated  position  of  Bradwell  does  not  bring  the  tourist 
race  in  Matlock-Bath-like  shoals  into  the  village ;  while  the 
cavern  is  something  more  than  a  catchpenny  peep-show. 
Mr.  Hall  has  taken  a  personal  pride  in  the  place,  and  spent 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  adding  to  its  safety  and 
comfort.  He  has  shown  it  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  friends' 
friends,  more  content  with  appreciation  than  pelf.  Descrip- 
tive justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  cavern  by  the  innumer- 
able writers  on  Derbyshire.  The  best  account  is  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Ada  E.  Goodwin,  of  Derby,  who  printed  her 
experiences  for  private  circulation  in  1879,  entitled  A 
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Lady's  Visit  to  Bagshaive's  Cavern,  Bradwell.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  cavern  in  Picturesque  Excursions  in  the  Peak, 
published  sixty  years  ago,  and  also  in  Hutchinsorfs  Tour 
Through  Derbyshire.  Mary  Sterndale  in  her  Vignettes  of 
Derbyshire  (1824)  is  dumb.  Arthur  Jewitt  in  the  itinerary 
of  his  History  of  Buxton  (1811),  says  "  Bradwell  is  a  rough, 
cheerless,  but  rather  populous  village ;  it  is,  however,  worth 
visiting  for  the  cavern  which  has  lately  been  discovered 
there.  This  cavern  belongs  to  Sir  W.  C.  Bagshawe,  of  the 
Oaks,  near  Sheffield,  and  from  him  is  called  Bagshawe's 
Cavern.  As  all  Derbyshire  caverns  do,  when  newly  opened, 
it  displays  a  profusion  of  elegant  crystallizations,  but  if  every 
visitor,  as  in  other  souterreins,  be  permitted  to  carry  away 
part  of  the  stalactites,  it  will  soon,  like  them,  be  reduced  to 
a  horrid  chasm,  displaying  no  brilliancy  within  the  reach  of 
the  chisel  and  the  mallet."*  Rhodes  in  his  Peak  Scenery 
(1824)  writes  :  "  We  have  heard  much  of  Bagshawe's  Cavern, 
and  we  wished  to  visit  it ;  but  the  day  was  now  fast  closing 
upon  us.  .  .  .  We  determined  to  visit  it  on  some  future 
day,  but  hitherto  that  day  has  not  arrived."  This  peculiar 
author  then  proceeds  to  abuse  a  place  he  has  never  seen, 
much  on  the  same  logical  principle  as  the  Evangelical 
Clergy  who  condemn  the  Stage  without  ever  entering  a 
theatre  to  see  what  it  is  like.  He  says  :  "  This  place,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  frequently  visited ;  the  timid  will 
shrink  from  the  undertaking  with  apprehension,  and  the 
treasures  that  it  contains  must  be  reserved  for  those  who 
are  not  deterred  by  common  difficulties,  and  can  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  stooping  and  crawling  along 
the  rugged  and  narrow  passages  that  lead  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  Peak  mountains."  Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  in 
his  two  books,  The  Peak  and  The  Plain  and  Days  in  Derby- 
shire, avoids  both  Bradwell  and  its  cave.  Mr.  Croston, 
F.S.A.,  in  On  Foot  Through  The  Peak,  treats  them  with 
similar  neglect.  Bemrose's  Guide  to  Derbyshire  dismisses 
Bagshawe's  Cave  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  although  it  is  con- 
strained to  admit  that  it  is  a  "  beautiful  stalactite  gem,  .  .  . 


*  His  kinsman,  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Bagshawe,  J.P.,  does  not  favour  this 
statement,  and  tells  the  present  writer  that  the  title  deeds  of  his  family 
do  not  support  it, 
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an  exploration  of  labour  and  trouble,  but  also  of  novel  en- 
joyment." The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox,  in  the  Tourist's 
Guide  to  Derbyshire,  says,  "  Bagshawe's  Cavern  surpasses  the 
Castleton  caves  in  the  beauty  of  its  stalactite  formations ; " 
but  he  is  in  error  in  limiting  its  extent  to  only  half-a-mile. 
The  omniscient  Baddeley,  my  vade  mecum,  is  disappointing. 
He  writes  :  "  Bagshavve  Cavern  is  accounted  by  some  more 
interesting  than  any  of  the  Castleton  ones.  We  have  not 
explored  it,  but  the  natives  tell  us  it  is  so  extensive  that  a 
party  failed  to  find  the  end  of  it  in  twelve  hours,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  a  pound  of  '  dips '  left  them  '  nowhere ' 
in  it."  The  Bagshawe  Cavern,  with  its  intricate  windings, 
is,  perhaps,  two  miles  long ;  but  it  has  never  been  explored 
to  its  remotest  recesses.  Mr.  John  Hall,  and  a  companion, 
once  spent  seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  pene- 
trating its  windings,  and  proceeded  in  the  dark  distance 
beyond  where  a  waterfall  of  considerable  magnitude  booms 
from  above  and  plunges  in  an  abyss  to  re-appear  in  the 
valley  far  away  below  in  the  sunshine  as  a  feeder  of  the 
Bradwell  Brook. 

A  typical  Derbyshire  miner,  this  John  Hall,  with  hair 
of  frosted  silver,  and  a  face  russet  and  ruddy  as  a  winter 
apple.  His  talk  is  of  "  twitchers  " — i.e.,  faulty  "  lodes  "  of 
lead — and  of  "thj  owd  mon,"  an  expression  used  by  the 
leadminers  of  the  Peak  in  describing  their  Roman  prede- 
cessor who  delved  for  ore  under  the  hills,  and  left  relics  of 
his  operations  in  the  shape  of  tools  and  lamps  which,  when 
encountered  by  the  modern  workman,  are  said  to  belong  to 
"  th'  owd  mon."  Mr.  Hall's  practical  education  began  very 
early.  His  uncle  took  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  Great  Peak  Cavern  at  Castle- 
ton, and  blew  out  the  candle,  telling  him  to  find  his  way 
out,  if  he  ever  wished  to  become  a  miner.  He  was  a  miner 
thirty-five  years,  and  accustomed  to  come  up  the  "gates" 
leading  out  of  a  mine  seventy  fathoms  deep  in  ten  minutes 
without  a  light.  But  he  shakes  his  head  over  present  lead- 
mining  prospects  in  the  Peak.  Lead  ore  is  actually  brought 
by  the  hundred  tons  from  Wales,  and  even  Spain,  to  be 
smelted  at  Brough,  near  Castleton,  so  unprofitable  has  it 
become  to  work  the  Derbyshire  mineral.  Above  the  Brad- 
well  Brook  stands  idle  and  rusty  the  engine  power  and 
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plant  of  some  Sheffield  capitalists,  who  eight  years  ago  lost 
^6,000  in  attempting  to  revive  a  moribund  industry.  At 
Moss  Rake,  on  the  opposite  hill,  are  the  lead-workings 
started  by  a  Co-operative  Company,  which  were  abandoned 
after  the  mine  had  absorbed  some  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling.  Yet  in  the  valley,  where  stands  a  ruined  chimney 
and  a  roofless  building,  by  the  side  of  a  hillock  of  shining 
white  debris,  colossal  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of  lead- 
mining,  and  smaller  fortunes  by  re-smelting  the  refuse  by 
blast  furnace,  instead  of  by  the  old-fashioned  cupola.  It 
has  been  "  run  over "  two  or  three  times  with  profitable 
results.  If  the  gleaning  in  the  unwealthy  stubble  has  been 
golden,  what  must  the  original  reapers  have  gained  in  the 
rich  harvest  field  ? 

Bagshawe's  Cavern  stands  on  the  steep  hill-side  a  few 
hundred  yards  south-west  of  the  village.  The  entrance  is 
denoted  by  a  substantial  stone  building  which  Mr.  Hall  has 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  It  is  at  once  a 
resting  place,  a  wardrobe,  and  a  lavatory,  for  here  the 
explorer  adopts  a  suitable  headgear  and  waterproof  dress 
before  venturing,  with  guttering  wick,  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  here  he  finds  a  wash  very  acceptable  after  his 
underground  wanderings.  The  open  door  of  this  dressing 
room  affords  at  once  a  bracing  air  and  a  glorious  prospect. 
Immediately  below  are  the  gray  scattered  cottages  of  Brad- 
well,  with  the  curling  blue  smoke  ascending  from  a  hundred 
hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  the  little 
river  winding  like  a  silvery  ribbon  through  the  main  street. 
In  front  rises  the  steep  austere  height  called  Bradwell  Edge  ; 
across  the  valley  are  the  rich  wide  pastures  of  Hope  Dale, 
a  golden  green,  with  their  tall,  refreshing  hedge-rows,  so 
generous  looking  after  the  cold  gray  limestone  walls  that 
parcel  off  the  fields  in  parallelograms ;  Win  Hill  and  Lose 
Hill  intervene  between  the  long  dusky  Kinderscout  ridge ; 
while  to  the  south  is  Hazelbadge,  with  its  fine  old  Elizabethan 
hall,  once  a  residence  of  the  Vernons,  and  now  a  farm- 
house, and  architecturally  spoiled  by  the  addition  of  an 
unharmonious  new  slate  roof;  Great  Hucklow  and  Little 
Hucklow,  with  their  mining  memories ;  Windmill,  Six  Lane 
Ends,  and  Tideswell,  with  its  grand  old  minster-like  church, 
its  old-world  houses,  and  the  open  conduit  with  glancing 
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water  that  makes  a  gleam  of  silver  in  the  gray  market- 
square. 

A  door  in  the  little  room  is  the  portal  to  Bagshawe's 
Cavern,  and  Mr.  John  Hall  is  the  pioneer.  The  Lady 
Superior,  like  a  sheeted  apparition,  with  her  lighted  candle 
and  gingham  shroud,  follows ;  the  present  writer  is  already 
filling  his  note-book  with  hieroglyphics  of  melted  tallow ; 
and  a  sleepy  lad,  who  acts  as  cup-bearer,  brings  up  the  rear. 
There  is  a  descent  of  120  steps,  cut  out  of  the  limestone 
rock,  with  traces  of  lead  veins  in  walls  and  roof,  together 
with  "  crinoids  "  or  "  encrinites  " — 

"     .     .     .     shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 
Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  and  nameless  worms. 
Whole  generations  lived  and  died,  ere  man, 
A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began." 

This  brings  us  to  the  "  Kitchen  of  the  Fairies,"  where  the 
crystallized  conformations  and  curious  stalactite  growths  are 
but  the  preface  to  the  Great  Book  about  to  be  unfolded 
to  us — "  a  book  of  common  prayer " — as  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
written — "  a  vast  illuminated  missal,  bound  with  alabaster 
instead  of  parchment,  studded  with  porphyry  pillars  instead 
of  jewels,  and  written  within  and  without  in  letters  of 
enamel  and  gold."*  The  miners  went  no  further  than  this 
point  in  search  of  lead,  and  it  was  here  they  accidentally 
broke  into  the  cavern.  A  few  more  steps,  and  a  narrow 
passage,  where  the  process  of  petrification  has  been  going 
on  for  countless  ages,  and  where  the  highest  and  haughtiest 
head  must  bow  as  humbly  as  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant, 
gives  access  to  Three  Lane  Ends,  where  the  passages 
diverge.  The  geological  strata  are  at  times  bewildering  to 
the  student.  Carboniferous  limestone  and  gray  marble 
meet  overhead ;  while  underfoot  will  be  found  the  sand  of 
millstone  grit,  although  the  nearest  gritstone  formation  is 
several  miles  away.  Bands  of  chert  are  embedded  in  the 
limestone,  and  the  crystallizations  bear  a  vraisemblance  to 
all  kinds  of  things  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  from 
church  bells  and  bibles  to  sheeps'  heads  and  shoulders  of 
mutton.  The  variety  of  colour  in  the  crystallizations  is 
surprising.  The  prevailing  hues  are  snowy  white,  delicate 

*  Stones  of  Venice, 
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amber,  and  cairngorm  yellow  ;  here  and  there  are  tints  of 
blue  and  gray  ;  now  and  again  you  are  surprised  by  a 
blood-red  radiance,  the  effect  of  a  diffusion  of  ironstone,  or 
a  sulphurous  black,  the  result  of  carbon.  Inspecting  the 
"  Elephant's  Throat,"  the  "  Giant's  Foot,"  and  the  "  Church 
Hole,"  we  pause  at  "  The  Rock  of  Ages,"  where  the  magne- 
sium light  illuminates  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  it  is  impressive. 
The  glistening  encrustations  are  like  small  avalanches  of 
snow  arrested  in  their  descent,  or  foaming  waterfalls  frozen 
never  to  thaw.  Yet  the  snowy  scrolls  and  curves  seem  to 
have  a  silken  texture,  so  soft  and  down-like  is  their  appear- 
ance. From  the  roof  the  stalactites  depend  like  lustres  from 
a  silvery  chandelier  in  fairy-land.  We  pass  on  to  the  "  Bell 
House,"  where  the  transparent  crystallizations  descend  in 
a  lace-like  cataract,  and  form  a  rippling  pool  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  glazed  appearance  about  the  brilliant  mass 
that  suggests  melted  wax  to  the  incredulous,  so  soft  is 
the  modelling  and  so  skilful  the  colouring.  On  the  roof  of 
the  next  low  and  rocky  passage  some  visitors,  years  ago, 
smoked  their  names  and  initials  with  their  candles.  This 
is  an  ingenious  way  of  scrawling  one's  autograph  ;  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  permanency,  for  the  letters  cannot  now  be 
rubbed  off.  Petrification  has  glazed  the  initials,  and  "John 
Richard  Smith  "  has  secured  a  cheap  immortality  in  these 
calcareous  catacombs.  What  appeared  to  be  a  cul  de  sac 
opens  in  a  spacious  cave,  where  a  striking  scene  almost 
stuns  the  imagination.  It  is  called  "  The  Bursting  of  the 
Tombs,"  a  rather  repulsive  title  for  a  very  romantic  picture. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  "  Chamber  of  Worms," 
and  the  "  Chandler's  Shop."  More  icicle-like  stalactites,  so 
fragile  as  to  appear  to  be  "portable  property,"  although 
they  have  acquired  a  "  fixity  of  tenure  "  that  defies  "  evic- 
tion "  ;  more  stalagmites,  rising  from  the  ground  in  shining 
mounds,  white,  red,  and  yellow  ;  more  low  and  curious 
passages  with  dark  fissures,  leading  to  magnificent  grottos. 
A  Sheffield  visitor  in  one  of  these  narrow  apertures  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  lay  a  sovereign  them  rocks  'till  know 
about  it.  O've  gin  'um  some  rare  bumps  wi'  moi  yed."  But 
in  the  most  contracted  parts  of  the  cavern  there  is  no 
impure  air.  Indeed,  at  one  point  —  "  Calypso's  Cave  "- 
there  is  a  distinct  draught  that  affects  the  candles  and 
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delays  the  ignition  of  the  magnesium  wire,  although  it  is  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  below  the  surface.  The  explorer, 
therefore,  need  not  fear  the  fate  of  the  dogs  who  are  sent 
into  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  at  Naples,  to  show  visitors  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  pathway  is 
tolerably  dry ;  but  at  the  "  Dungeon,"  where  there  has 
been  a  water-course,  it  is  blocked  in  places  by  ponderous 
boulders  that  might  have  been  bowled  there  by  Titans  in 
the  wantonness  of  their  supernatural  strength.  But  this 
wildness  adds  to  the  adventurous  charm  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  people  who  would  like  a  cave  with  gas-brackets, 
papered  walls,  mirrors,  and  Brussels  carpets  had  better  stay 
away  from  Bagshawe's  Cavern. 

The  "Hall  of  State"  is  a  rocky  apartment  that  supplies 
fresh  surprises  in  the  colour  and  contour  of  its  crystalliza- 
tions, the  "Colonnade"  pointed  out  by  the  guide  being  of 
singular  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  "  Dungeon  "  justifies  its 
title,  and  here  the  water-course  previously  alluded  to  dis- 
appears. The  gorge  into  which  it  opens  leads  out  into 
Bradwell  far  away  below,  and  might  be  traversed  did  not  a 
natural  limestone  trough  of  water  thirty  yards  long  and  five 
feet  deep  intervene.  The  crystallizations  fashion  themselves 
into  shapes  now  uncouth  and  grotesque,  now  picturesque 
and  imaginative.  They  are  of  fantastic  form  and  fairy-like 
colour,  of  spectacular  splendour  and  sensational  surprises. 
There  are  delicate  honeycombs,  sheaves  of  pillars,  and 
shining  organ  pipes  more  burnished  than  if  executed  by 
the  best  polisher  ;  there  is  also  a  stalagmite  that  resembles 
a  goose  roasting,  and  there  are  various  similitudes  to  the 
elephant.  The  "  Grotto  of  Paradise  "  gives  the  explorer  a 
sense  of  general  splendour  on  the  brain.  He  might  be  in 
the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  for 

"  His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars." 

They  fall  in  suspended  showers  from  ledge  to  ledge,  forming 
"  exquisite  net-work,  lawn-like  tissues,  or  delicate  mem- 
braneous curtains."  Further  on,  through  the  "Straits  of 
Gibraltar,"  is  "  Calypso's  Cave."  One  gorgeous  mass  of 
glistening  icicles  depend  from  the  roof,  each  with  a  drop 
of  water  at  the  tapering  end  sparkling  like  a  diamond ;  the 
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walls  are  encrusted  with  masses  of  shining  honeycomb  ;  the 
floor  is  scattered  over  with  stalagmites  from  pale  pink  to 
pure  white.  "Calypso"  is,  however,  a  far-fetched  title;  and 
our  Penelope  suggests  to  her  Ulysses  the  "  Golden  Cave," 
the  abode  of  the  god  of  wealth  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  as 
a  better  name  for  this  magnificent  grotto.  There  are  other 
rich  treats  in  store  for  us.  Mr.  Hall  is  wishful  to  show  us 
the  rocking-stone,  to  take  us  to  "  Five  Lane  Ends,"  and 
thence  to  the  waterfall,  which  takes  a  leap  of  sixty  feet, 
and  even  to  go  beyond  that  point  where  all  sound  of  its 
deafening  roar  lapses  into  a  solemn  silence.  But  tempus 
fugit.  We  have  been  three  hours  in  the  cavern,  and  are 
told  we  have  seen  about  half  of  it.  Another  day  we  hope 
to  resume  our  explorations,  and  I  hope  the  pleasure  is  one 
that  will  not  long  be  postponed.  In  the  meantime,  we  find 
our  way  back  to  the  long  ascent  of  steps.  The  progress 
down  wa.sfaa7is  descensus  Averni;  the  toiling  upward  is  hoc 
opus,  hie  labor,  est.  But  when  we  gain  the  summit,  and 
stand  again  at  the  open  door  of  the  dressing-room,  how 
bright  the  sun  is,  how  blue  the  sky,  how  blithe  the  breeze, 
how  green  the  slopes  of  the  grand  old  hills  ! 

Bradwell,  like  other  Peak  villages,  has  produced  some 
original  natives.  Such  a  character  was  Richard  Jeffries, 
who  died  in  April,  1887.  He  was  as  great  a  curiosity  as 
the  cave.  The  Prodigal  Son  was  constrained  to  eat  of 
the  husks  that  the  swine  had  left ;  but  Jeffries  took  to  a 
cuisine  of  "  swill "  out  of  choice  rather  than  necessity.  A 
tall,  big-boned  man,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  high  cheek 
bones,  and  a  prominent  nose,  he  was,  despite  his  penu- 
rious habits,  the  picture  of  health.  His  nose  belonged  to 
the  Wellingtonius  giganteus  species.  He  earned  his  scanty 
living  by  going  errands,  milking  cows,  and  doing  odd 
jobs.  His  general  appearance  was  so  grotesque,  that  the 
tout  ensemble  would  have  been  an  inspiration  to  a  theatrical 
costumier.  A  battered  old  "  billycock  "  hat  was  tied  on  his 
head  with  twine.  Rough  sacking  covered  his  shoulders  ;  a 
worn  piece  of  the  same  material,  frayed  and  filthy,  served 
as  an  apron.  His  trousers  were  ragged  and  patched.  These 
"  unmentionables  "  were  as  a  church  made  up  of  all  styles 
of  architecture — a  little  "  Norman  "  in  a  mouldering  con- 
dition ;  a  sample  of  the  "  Perpendicular ; "  below  the  knee, 
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a  suggestion  of  the  "  Decorated,"  much  "  Early  English," 
and  a  fine  specimen  or  two  of  the  "  Depraved "  period. 
These  inexpressibles  were  rayonne  in  front  and  flamboyant 
behind.  At  one  time  the  Bradwell  miser  played  the  drum 
in  the  Bradwell  Band,  and  on  special  occasions,  at  the 
request  of  a  well-known  friend,  he  would  illustrate  his  pro- 
ficiency on  that  instrument  by  imitating  vocally  a  cornet 
solo,  with  drum  accompaniment,  executed  with  his  fist  on 
the  panels  of  an  open  door.  But  he  was  most  effective  as 
an  elocutionist.  On  inspired  occasions  he  would  recite  a 
dithery  dialogue  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  dismal  verses  in 
length,  entitled  "  Death  and  the  Lady,"  in  which  the  struggle 
of  a  wealthy  woman  to  ward  off  the  fatal  summons  with 
coaxes  and  bribes  was  graphically  and  gruesomely  set  forth. 
An  incident  which  occurred  a  few  months  before  he  died 
demonstrates  the  curmudgeon  character  of  Richard  Jeffries. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  wheeling  small 
quantities  of  coal  to  different  houses  in  the  straggling  village 
of  Bradwell,  and  as  the  weather  continued  bitterly  cold,  and 
the  snow  accumulated  on  the  ground,  he  at  last  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  hundredweight  of  coal  to  furnish  a  fire  to 
warm  his  own  frozen  limbs  in  the  miserable  hovel  in  which 
he  lived  an  anchorite's  life,  with  all  the  devotee's  dirt  with- 
out his  devotion.  But  after  he  had  conveyed  his  sackful  of 
fuel  up  to  his  door  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  so 
extravagant  as  to  burn  it,  so  he  bethought  himself  that  the 
work  of  wheeling  the  loads  of  coal  to  the  various  places 
during  the  winter  weather  had  always  warmed  him.  So  he 
wheeled  his  own  coals  about  the  road  till  he  got  warm,  and 
so  saved  them.  After  doing  this  for  some  time,  the  weather 
grew  warmer,  and  then  he  disposed  of  the  coal  for  the  same 
sum  as  it  had  cost  him.  Despite  his  niggardly  habits,  he 
was  thoroughly  honest,  and  when  entrusted  with  money 
accomplished  his  errands  with  fidelity.  He  was  never 
known  to  burn  a  candle,  evidently  regarding  illumination 
with  the  same  economical  eye  as  the  Scotchman  who  ob- 
jected to  extreme  unction  as  an  "  unco'  waste  of  ulzie." 


Chapter  ill! 


ABOUT     AXE     EDGE 


|IR,"  said  Doctor  Johnson  to  his  biographer,  when 
they  were  at  a  country  inn  in  Warwickshire, 
"  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived 
by  man,  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  pro- 
duced 'as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn."  Ursa  Major  was  an 
authority  on  many  subjects,  and  was  not  given  to  flattery,  so 
his  opinion  on  the  old  country  hostels  that  so  excited  the 
admiration  of  Washington  Irving  is  worthy  of  record.  As 
Dr.  Johnson,  moreover,  was  a  total  abstainer  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  long  before  teetotalism  became  popular, 
the  inn  to  which  he  alludes  must  have  been  a  most  inviting 
retreat.  Perhaps  it  was  as  quaint  and  old-fashioned  as  the 
"  Red  Lion "  at  Burbage,  with  a  bluff,  hearty,  farmer-like 
landlord,  and  a  glass  of  honest  amber  ale,  the  produce  of 
sound  malt  and  hops,  and  not  a  chemical  preparation  manu- 
factured to  intoxicate  instead  of  invigorate. 

We  have  left  the  Lady  Superior  behind  in  the  Buxton 
Gardens,  which  this  August  morning  never  looked  more 
bright  or  bonnie,  for  the  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament  is  in 
full  swing,  and  the  spacious,  tree-shaded  lawn  on  which  it  is 
held  is  surely  one  of  the  prettiest  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
At  what  other  place  could  you  pick  such  scenic  surround- 
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ings  for  the  grass  courts  and  the  grand  stand — such  com- 
binations of  flowers  and  foliage,  wood  and  water,  with  gentle 
slopes  in  the  middle  distance,  and  a  mountain  background 
in  the  perspective  ?  The  scene  is  gay  and  animated  enough. 
The  cry  of  "  Love  ! "  and  "  Deuce  ! "  is  heard  above  the 
chatter  of  fashionable  idlers  discussing  the  "perfect  fore- 
hand drive  "  of  Miss  L.  Dod,  the  lady  lawn-tennis  champion, 
her  "  direct  upward  stroke  without  side-twist,"  and  her 
"forward  top-spin."  Perhaps  the  game  is  too  frivolous  for 
such  a  philosopher  as  the  Young  Man.  Our  "  forward  top- 
spin  "  is  to  the  summit  of  Axe  Edge,  and  the  Lady  Superior, 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  springs  strongly 
impregnated  with  alum,  is  left  behind  in  the  flower-garden 
of  flower-like  girls.  The  sun  was  shining  in  a  sky  of  hare- 
bell blue  when  we  left  Buxton  ;  but  when  Burbage  is  reached, 
a  thundercloud  has  cracked  over  the  moors  and  the  rain  is 
drenching  the  newly-mown  hay  in  front  of  the  "Red  Lion." 
Above  the  blasting  at  the  Grin  Lime  Quarries  is  heard  the 
deep-mouthed  thunder  at  hollow  distance.  There  is  a  quaint 
little  room  at  the  "  Red  Lion,"  with  curious  pictures,  and  a 
table  so  massive  that  the  stalwart  lime-burner  with  clenched 
fist  can  strike  it  with  sledge-hammer  force  as  he  emphasizes 
his  arguments  and  scarcely  make  the  glasses  rattle.  The 
house  is  an  ancient  one,  and  contains  some  interesting 
relics. 

Written  on  the  window  with  a  diamond  is  the  following 
rhyme  by  the  "  Walking  and  Talking  Smiths,"  two  famous 
Manchester  gentlemen  of  sixty  years  ago  : — 

"  O,  good  ale 

Tells  a  tale 

Over  the  flail 

And  over  the  pail." 

There  is  an  archaic  water-jug  on  which  is  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  couplet — 

"  A  learned  man  I  do  appear  ; 
But  turn  me  round  an  ass  is  there." 

And  the  inverted  picture  is  a  veritable  donkey.  Near  to  an 
ancient  eight-day  clock  is  a  picture  of  a  jolly-looking  farmer 
couple  who  have  at  the  market  got  plenus  bacchi  and  been 
placed  in  the  stocks ;  and  an  engraving  of  Wilkie's  "  Rent 
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Day,"  when  "  puir  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash,  maun  thole 
a  factor's  snash."  But  this  little  hostelry  is  worth  visiting  if 
only  to  see  the  picture  of  the  Tideswell  glee  singers,  with 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Slack  as  the  central  figure.  Such 
strenuous  energy  is  infused  into  the  countenances  of  these 
old-time  vocalists,  such  vigour  do  they  give  to  the  fine  old 
glee,  "  Life's  a  bumper,  filled  by  fate,"  that  you  almost 
expect  the  boisterous  notes  to  burst  from  the  picture  frame. 
Samuel  Slack,  who  died  in  1822,  is  buried  in  Tideswell 
Churchyard,  where  a  stone  is  erected  to  his  memory  by 
"  admirers  of  that  deep-toned  melodist."  Many  are  the 
stories  told  of  this  basso-profundo  of  the  Peak.  He  once 
had  the  honour  of  singing  before  the  Farmer  King,  and  was 
told  by  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  how  delighted 
His  Majesty  had  been  with  his  efforts.  "  Oh,"  replied  the 
Tideswell  musician,  "he  wor  pleased,  wor  he?  Ah,  aw 
know'd — aw  know'd  aw  could  dow't."  On  another  occasion, 
after  drinking  not  wisely  but  too  well,  he  stumbled  down  in 
a  field  to  sleep  off  his  carouse.  At  dawn  he  was  discovered 
by  a  bull  with  inquisitive  horns.  The  ferocious  animal  was 
just  turning  Slack  over  when  he  woke,  and  bawled  out  in 
such  a  powerful  oratorio  style  that  the  bull  ran  away  as  if 
it  had  lost  its  wits.  Other  sights  for  the  archaeologists  are 
there  at  the  "  Red  Lion,"  and  Mr.  George  Holme  points 
out  framed  and  glazed  on  the  mantelshelf,  the  adventures 
of  Joseph  Watson,  a  redoubtable  character  who  died  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  buried  at  Disley  Church. 
He  was  park-keeper  on  the  Lyme  estate  for  sixty  years, 
during  which  period  he  drank  608  thirty-six  gallon  barrels 
and  two  gallons  of  strong  ale.  He  had  no  doubt  shortened 
his  days  by  this  imbibition  of  beer,  although  he  lived  to  the 
verdant  age  of  105.  In  addition  to  his  other  remarkable 
achievements,  he  drove  twelve  brace  of  stags  from  Lyme  to 
Windsor  as  a  present  to  the  Queen  for  a  wager  of  500 
guineas  ;  and  in  the  io3rd  year  of  his  age  was  at  the  hunting 
and  killing  of  a  buck  in  Poynton  Park. 

The  thunder-claps  no  longer  "  buffet  round  the  hills, 
from  bluff  to  bluff."  The  sun  is  bright  in  a  clear  sky  ;  the 
hills  seem  to  have  been  brought  nearer  by  the  atmospheric 
clearance ;  and  the  wind  from  the  moors  comes  with  a 
sweet  and  cool  caress  to  the  cheek.  Past  Ladmans  Low 
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Station  (1,280  feet)  on  the  High  Peak  Railway.  The  rough 
shed-like  station  might  be  the  depot  on  a  prairie  line  in  the 
Far  West.  Some  ruddy-cheeked  youngsters  are  playing  on 
the  top  of  a  truck  of  hay  ;  and  the  only  intimation  that  there 
is  any  danger  is  conveyed  on  a  notice  board — "  Beware  of 
the  trains ;  look  up  and  down  the  line  before  you  cross  ! " 
We  are  high  up  on  the  shoulders  of  Axe  Edge  now,  and  the 
Young  Man,  whose  interest  in  little  children  grows  with 
advancing  years,  is  very  interested  in  the  operations  of  some 
youthful  bilberry-gatherers  who  give  a  human  interest  to  the 
undulating  expanse  of  bronze-green  heath,  soft  as  velvet, 
under  the  full  flood  of  the  August  sun.  We  are  asked  by 
some  tourists  where  Axe  Edge  is,  and  they  are  staggered 
to  learn  that  they  are  standing  not  many  yards  from  the 
Ordnance  Cairn  at  the  summit  (1,807  ft-)  When  strangers 
to  the  district  read  in  the  guide-books  that  Axe  Edge  is 
"  the  highest  mountain  in  Derbyshire,"  they  expect  to  see, 
perhaps,  an  isolated  peak  towering  serrated  into  the  pale 
blue  sky,  with  a  white  mist  clinging  to  its  jagged  points, 
and  patches  of  snow  blanching  its  dark  crevices.  Such 
expectations  are,  of  course,  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for 
although  Axe  Edge  attains  a  respectable  height,  and  is 
intersected  with  romantic  ravines  that  are  savagely  wild  in 
their  utter  loneliness,  it  lacks  variety  of  mountain  outline, 
and  distinct  individual  character.  Axe  Edge  is  1,807  feet 
high  ;  but  some  parts  of  Buxton.  are  1,100  feet  above  sea- 
level,  so  Buxton  reduces  Axe  Edge  to  707  feet.  It  is  a 
gradual  ascent  from  Buxton  to  Burbage  and  Ladmans  Low, 
and  the  Leek  Road  ascends  to  1,590  feet,  thus  further 
diminishing  any  startling  loftiness  that  "  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Derbyshire "  might  present.  Axe  Edge,  however, 
is — Axe  Edge.  And  fascinating  enough  are  its  fastnesses, 
its  heathery  knolls,  its  deep  glens,  musical  with  soft  rills, 
and  its  melancholy,  far-reaching  moorland  wastes,  desolate 
and  gloomy  in  shadow  and  mist,  to  those  who  know  its 
secrets  and  enjoy  its  confidences,  who  can  interpret  the 
modulations  of  its  murmuring  streams,  and  translate  the 
call  of  the  blackcock,  the  grouse,  and  the  plover.  To  ap- 
preciate the  Peak  you  must  not  wear  an  aneroid  in  your 
eye,  nor  measure  rivers  by  their  width  and  hills  by  their 
arithmetical  proportions  ;  but  pay  regard  to  the  picturesque 
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charm  of  the  scene  in  which  they  are  contributing  features. 
Behold  the  view,  for  instance,  from  this  white  and  winding 
road,  the  common  turnpike  to  Leek,  and  study  the  pains 
with  which  that  great  landscape  artist — Nature — has  "  com- 
posed "  the  picture.  Far  away  in  the  north-east,  the  morose 
Kinderscout  throws  his  dark  shoulders  against  the  thin  gray 
haze,  with  Chinley  Churn  and  Eccles  Pike  for  companions. 
Mam  Tor,  Lose  Hill,  and  Win  Hill  rise  between  the  purple 
ridges  of  Ashop  and  Edale,  and  the  Edges  that  lift  their 
gritstone  escarpments  above  the  Dervvent  Valley  from  Lady 
Bower  to  Baslow.  Combs  Moss,  Chelmorton  Low,  and 
other  high  Lows  of  the  Peak  carry  the  eye  to  the  hills  about 
Dove  Dale  and  Matlock  in  the  south.  The  steep  stone 
quarries  at  Burbage  and  Harpur  Hill  no  longer  look  hideous 
disfigurements,  but  impart  a  new  interest  to  the  scene — the 
pigmy  forms  of  lime-burners  and  pigmy  horses,  drawing 
pigmy  trucks,  stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  pale 
white  smoke,  that  seems  but  a  vapour.  In  front,  just  below, 
is  the  Valley  of  the  Dove,  glen-like  in  its  wild  beauty,  with 
the  sugar-loaf  peaks  of  Chrome  Hill  and  Park  Hill,  and 
the  green  mass  of  High  Wheeldon  rising  above  a  fair  green 
pastoral  country,  with  soft  shadows  and  slanting  shafts  of 
sunlight  accentuating  or  darkening  the  local  colour. 

We  make  a  detour  to  the  left  to  reach  Turncliff,  where — 
at  the  very  foot  of  Axe  Edge — is  half  a  mile  of  canal.  It 
was  made  in  the  days  of  Bridgewater  by  an  engineer  named 
Needham,  with  a  view  of  providing  a  water-way  between  the 
Peak  and  the  Plain  ;  but  the  project  remained  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  the  canal  is  now  used  as  a  reservoir 
for  supplying  the  tanks  of  the  High  Peak  Railway.  At 
Turncliffe  for  many  years  lived  the  late  James  Swan,  a 
farmer  who  was  a  typical  Peakrel,  caustic  and  quaint  in 
humour,  gnarled  and  rugged  in  character  as  an  old  oak,  but 
with  the  same  staunch,  sound  heart  within.  The  Young 
Man  has  many  stories  to  tell  of  this  sturdy  hill-farmer.  He 
held  his  lease  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  on  rent- 
days  repaired  to  His  Grace's  Estate  Office  to  pay  the  Agent. 
Unkempt  as  his  rugged  moorlands  was  this  agriculturist. 
"  Why  did  you  not  shave  yourself  before  you  came  to  the 
office  ?  "  jestingly  enquired  the  Agent.  "  Aw  reckon  you'll 
shave  ma  clean  enough  before  aw  leave,"  was  the  ready 
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reply  of  Swan  as  he  fumbled  out  his  hard-earned  rent. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  told,  "  We  are  going  to  raise 
your  rent."  "  Aw'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  his  reply,  "  for  it's 
more  than  aw  can  do."  The  Duke  used  to  give  a  dinner 
to  his  tenants  at  the  rent-audit.  That  custom  belongs 
to  the  past,  and  a  certain  sum — regulated  according  to 
rental — is  allowed  to  the  cultivators  of  the  ducal  estates 
for  their  dinner.  "  Peebles  for  pleasure,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man, disgusted  with  Paris.  "  Buxton  for  a  big  drink,"  say 
the  High  Peak  farmers.  Swan  had  received  his  three  shilling 
dinner  allowance  from  the  Duke's  office,  and  devoted  that 
remittance  to  the  Excise  Department  of  the  Government. 
He  returned  to  his  lonely  farmstead  nearly  as  "  elevated  " 
as  his  native  hills.  At  daybreak  he  felt  a  terrible  thirst, 
such  as  only  is  experienced  by  people  who  accept  fusel  oil 
for  matured  Glenlivet.  He  groped  his  way  downstairs  to  a 
familiar  cupboard.  He  grasped  a  bottle,  and  took  a  deep 
draught  of  its  contents.  He  gasped  with  a  burning  sensation. 
"  Maary  !  "  he  choked,  "  what  have  ye  put  in  th'  bottle  in 
th'  cupboard  ?  "  "  Paraffin,  to  be  sure,  you  owd  fool  !  " 
"Then  its  a  good  job  aw  wasna  smokin',"  he  shouted  up- 
stairs, "  or  we  should  have  all  been  blown  to  blazes  !  " 

Return  we  now  to  the  Leek  Road,  and  walk  on  to  Cisterns 
Clough,  with  Dove  Head  visible  in  front,  and  the  lovely 
valleys  watered  by  the  Dove  and  Manifold  far  away 
below.  At  Cistern's  Clough  the  coal  that  has  been  brought 
from  the  bowels  of  Axe  Edge  by  a  tram-line,  worked  by  an 
endless  steel  rope,  is  carted  away  for  consumption.  It  is  a 
few  yards  before  you  come  to  this  opening  that  you  turn  off 
the  main  road  to  the  right  for  the  Alum  Spring.  A  finger- 
post is  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  road  and  points  to  Mac- 
clesfield,  Leek,  Earl  Sterndale,  and  Buxton.  You  follow  the 
rough  diverging  road,  and  pass  the  colliery  engine-house 
and  the  opening  in  the  hill-side  of  the  low  level  mine,  dark 
and  cavernous.  Here  and  there  in  the  scanty  pasturage  is 
a  small  mere  that  reflects  the  silvery  gleams  of  sunlight  ; 
here  and  there  is  a  low  tower  above  the  ventilating  shafts  of 
the  coal  workings.  Now  comes  a  rocky  gorge  that  might 
belong  to  one  of  the  wildest  regions  in  the  Western  High- 
lands. The  Dane  murmurs  over  the  boulders.  Peat  is 
stacked  up  in  square  blocks  by  the  roadside ;  and  peaty 
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pools  show  black  against  the  green  of  the  bog  myrtle. 
Everywhere  heather  and  bracken,  save  where  a  fern  of 
translucent  green  grows  among  the  silvery  mosses  in  moist, 
rocky  crevices,  or  where  in  a  sheep-walk  "  the  shepherd's 
barometer,"  the  sensitive  little  pimpernel,  opens  and  closes 
its  scarlet  petals.  Everywhere  ocean-like  undulations  of 
moorland — a  velvet-brown  sea  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a 
hurricane  at  the  height  of  its  fury  and  petrified  for  ever. 
Wave  after  wave  rolls  away  to  the  horizon  in  dusky  rollers. 
But  it  is  a  silent  sea.  The  only  sounds  are  the  babble  of 
water,  the  bleating  of  distant  sheep,  the  bold  "  go-go, 
go-back,  go-back  "  of  the  grouse,  and  the  wailing  "  pee-wit, 
pee-wit "  of  the  plover.  There  are  two  habitations  in  sight 
on  either  side  of  the  rugged  valley.  There  are  farmhouses, 
almost  desolate  in  their  isolation.  One  is  called  "  The 
Orchard,"  but  the  only  fruit  is  the  bilberry  and  the  cran- 
berry ;  the  other  is  known  as  Black  dough.  They  seem 
hermitages  sooner  than  houses.  The  noisy  cannonade  of 
the  Battle  of  Life  must  come  up  to  these  lonely  places 
muffled  into  a  mere  murmur.  They  look  on  the  world 
from  a  distance,  and  its  tumult  is  but  a  faint  echo.  Further 
on  in  this  defile,  leaving  the  cluster  of  cottages  known  as 
Notbury  to  the  right,  the  Alum  Spring  gashes  with  bubbling 
force  from  the  rock  and  passes  under  the  road  to  the 
Dane,  flowing  alongside.  The  water  is  tawny  of  colour, 
and  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  triple  sulphate  of 
alumnia  and  potassa,  that  at  its-  junction  with  the  river  it 
turns  the  banks  black,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  moorland  stream,  which  naturally  tastes  only  of  peat- 
reek  and  moss,  and  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  is 
tainted  with  this  acrid  mineral  salt.  The  Young  Man  says 
that  the  medical  virtues  of  this  powerful  spring  are  but  little 
known  to  the  medical  world ;  although  the  hill-farmers  use 
the  alum  water  for  their  cattle,  and  its  curative  properties 
are  esteemed  among  country  people.  In  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Spring  we  are  struck  with  the  preternatural 
verdancy  of  the  moorland,  the  green  is  as  vivid  as  emerald. 
A  mile  or  more  from  the  Spring  are  the  Three  Bridges 
where  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire  meet  in  an 
impressive  moorland  solitude.  Here  the  scenery  reaches  a 
climax  of  wildness,  and  the  most  prosaic  of  mortals  cannot 
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help  but  feel  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  scene,  its  spiritual 
influence,  and  its  emotional  power.  In  the  distance,  the 
Roches  project  their  dark  fantastic  headlands  against  the 
sky-line,  and  more  remote  hill  ranges  rest  on  the  horizon 
like  intangible  clouds,  blue,  gauzy,  and  visionary. 

"  All  we  loathe  is  far  away  ; 
Far  away  the  spiteful  neighbour,  far  away  the  candid  friend  ; 

And  the  stale  and  hideous  street, 

Where  men  prate,  and  sneer,  and  cheat, 
And  the  fulsome  daily  faces,  and  the  cares  which  know  no  end." 


At  the  Buxton  gardens  again,  bright  and  beautiful,  with 
the  gay  Grand  Stand,  and  the  fashionable  fringe  outside 
applauding  the  crack  antagonists.  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle, 
champagny  and  sparkling,  on  these  smooth  lawns,  with  their 
environment  of  green  leaves.  But  "  Deuce  "  and  "  Love," 
"  back-handers,"  "  lightning  services,"  and  "  well-judged  vol- 
leys "  seem,  however,  very  frivolous  and  fleeting  sensations 
after  the  sweet,  stern  astonishment  afforded  by  the  solemn 
silences,  the  sunlight  and  shadows,  and  the  Eternal  Presence 
of  the  austere  and  hoary  hills,  mystic  and  immutable  ! 


Chapter 


ABOUT     ST.     ANN  E'S. 


F  it  were  customary  for  towns  to  adopt  aliases, 
Buxton  might  fitly  be  denominated  St.  Anne's-in- 
the-Peak.  St.  Anne  is  the  Patron  Saint  that 
pervades  the  place.  St.  Anne  is  everywhere  and 
everybody  at  Buxton.  With  her  you  take  your  waters  and 
exercises.  She  sits  down  with  you  at  the  table,  and  kneels 
with  you  in  the  pew.  A  modern  Duke  has  said  that  a  man 
does  not  know  what  a  good  dinner  is  until  he  has  dined  at 
St.  Anne's  Hotel.  The  pump-handle  at  St.  Anne's  drinking- 
well  is  so  popular  "  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  that  its 
constant  action  suggests  the  mechanical  possibilities  of  per- 
petual motion.  St.  Anne's  Cliff  is  the  Parnassus  of  the 
valetudinarian  who  has  lost  his  liver  and  gained  a  limp. 
The  best  box-seat  views  of  Derbyshire  scenery  are  obtained 
from  St.  Anne's  coach,  and  deponent  speaketh  favourably 
of  St.  Anne's  Square,  in  the  Market  Place.  There  was  as 
early  as  1280  a  well-chapel  of  St.  Anne  at  Buxton;  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  called  St.  Anne's  ;  while 
the  old  Church,  swept  and  garnished,  and  now  the  most 
fashionable  place  of  worship  in  the  Spa  of  the  Peak,  has 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  I  am  downright  ashamed  of 
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my  ignorance,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  be  held  up  to  public 
scorn  by  some  erudite  ecclesiastic ;  but  1  must  contritely 
confess  that  my  studies  of  hagiology  have  been  so  neglected 
that  they  have  never  made  me  acquainted  with  St  Anne. 
Yet,  of  course,  she  must  have  her  days,  her  eves,  and  her 
morrows.  Who  was  St.  Anne,  and  what  did  she  do  to  be 
canonized  ?  I  think  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  and  Queen 
Anne  of  Denmark,  likewise  of  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves  and 
poor  Anne  Boleyn ;  but  they  are  comparatively  modern 
celebrities  ;  besides  they  did  nothing  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  Donna  Anna,  the  lady 
beloved  by  Don  Giovanni,  and  Anne,  the  sister  of  Fatima, 
the  seventh  and  last  of  Bluebeard's  wives,  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Buxton  waters  ;  and  I  give  up  the 
research  in  despair  when  I  find  that  a  certain  Anne  in- 
vented a  derisive  fan  with  which,  when  your  vocabulary  of 
vehement  contempt  is  exhausted,  you  may  express  your 
contumacy  by  placing  your  thumb  to  your  nose,  and  spread- 
ing your  fingers.  A  ladylike  example  of  etiquette,  truly  ! 
The  Mother  Church  of  Buxton  comes  in  but  an  indirect 
line  of  historic  succession  to  the  Christian  Chapel  that 
stood  near  the  well  at  the  time  of  Archbishop  Peckham's 
Visitation  in  1280,  and  was  dedicated  not  to  St.  Anne,  but 
to  St.  John,  not  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  some  writers  have 
supposed.  At  the  old  AVell  Chapel  the  votaries  of  the  bath 
offered  prayer  and  praise,  and  mass  was  celebrated  ;  but 
centuries  ago  prior  to  its  existence  there  would  probably 
have  been  erected  heathen  altars  on  its  site,  for  the  healing, 
health-inspiring  waters  of  Buxton  bubbled  up  in  their  grate- 
ful warmth  and  ice-blue  colour  ages  before 

"  The  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

The  ancient  Briton,  painted  with  woad,  and  clad  in  the 
skins  of  the  wild  animals  he  hunted,  has  left  many  traces  of 
his  presence  at  Buxton  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  untutored 
savage  may  have  paid  adoration  at  the  ancient  spring  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit  above  him.  The  Druids  from  Arbor  Low 
and  Hu-Gaer  may  at  the  same  font  have  performed  their 
mysterious  ceremonies  and  their  awful  sacrifices.  It  is  no 
random  supposition  to  conclude  that  the  Romans  built  their 
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Pagan  temple  to  Mars  at  this  spot  centuries  before  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  the  tramp  of  their  armed  legions 
was  heard  in  the  Peak  long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
Era.  We  can  imagine  the  Saxon,  converted  to  the  true 
faith,  worshipping  at  the  well,  and  seeing  in  its  wondrous 
waters  the  emblem  of  truth  and  the  mirror  of  virtue.  Then 
comes  a  long  procession — steel-clad  Normans  and  feudal 
chiefs,  fierce  barons  and  mitred  prelates,  mailed  crusaders 
and  shaven  monks — until  the  annals  of  St.  Anne's  become 
Elnglish  history  written  in  stone.  Here  heroes  have  wor- 
shipped and  martyrs  have  died.  At  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  the  Chapel  walls  were  diversified  with  the  crutches 
of  pilgrims,  who  left  them  as  testimonials  of  the  benefit  they 
had  derived  from  the  waters  presided  over  by  St.  Anne. 
But  when  that  truculent  monarch,  in  his  blind  rage,  over- 
threw monastic  establishments,  the  image  of  St.  Anne  was 
destroyed,  and  a  big  Protestant  bonfire  made  of  the  crutches 
of  the  cured  cripples.  The  Chapel  was  desecrated,  and  a 
seal  set  upon  the  waters.  The  Buxton  Bethesda,  however, 
did  not  remain  long  closed,  and  hither  came  the  lordly  and 
the  lowly,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  impotent,  and 
halt,  and  withered,  to  be  made  whole  by  the  water  moved 
by  the  angel.  In  that  ancient  Well  Chapel  might,  no 
doubt,  have  been  seen  the  lovely  face  of  Mary  Stuart, 
clouded  with  the  shade  of  her  dark  and  dramatic  destiny. 
With  the  Scottish  Queen  would  be  her  custodians  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  womanly  man  and  a  manly 
woman, — for  she  is  none  other  than  inflexible  "  Bess  of 
Hardwick."  St.  Anne's  was  then  a  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  for  Elizabeth's  Papal  Penalties  were  in  force ;  and 
among  the  worshippers  would  be  her  courtiers,  Leicester 
and  Burleigh,  in  slashed  and  puffed  doublets,  cloaks  of  silk 
and  velvet,  jewelled  belts,  and  plumed  hats  with  bands  of 
goldsmith's  work. 

The  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Anne  stood  on  the  Hall  Bank 
side  of  St.  Anne's  Cliff.  In  1698  a  new  level  was  driven  to 
the  bath  by  Mr.  White  of  the  Old  Hall.  The  foundations 
of  the  memorial  shrine  were  then  laid  bare,  and  various 
Roman  antiquities  discovered.  It  is  believed  that  intelli- 
gent excavation  conducted  by  such  a  responsible  body 
as  the  Derbyshire  Archasological  Society,  whose  work  at 
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Dale  Abbey  has  proved  of  such  historic  value,  would  tend  to 
some  interesting  discoveries.  When  the  Slopes  were  formed 
in  1818  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  the  celebrated  architect, 
several  fragments  of  early  English  ecclesiastical  architecture 
were  revealed,  the  base  of  some  of  the  pillars  being  then 
and  there  witnessed.  The  hollow  sound  that  emanated 
from  the  use  of  pick  and  shovel  also  indicated  a  subter- 
ranean chamber,  probably  the  crypt.  It  is  to  be  much 
regretted  that  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
that  time  ordered  the  filling  up  and  levelling  of  the  soil. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  a  nobleman 
of  scholarly  attainments  and  antiquarian  tastes  ;  and  such  a 
Society  as  the  one  referred  to,  might  confidently  look  for 
his  encouragement  and  support  in  an  exploration  that  would 
be  of  no  ordinary  interest  outside  Buxton,  and  one  that 
would  add  to  our  knowledge  of  those  pristine  days  when 
law  and  literature,  music  and  painting,  were  cherished  by 
their  foster-mother — the  Church. 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Anne  is  in  Higher  Buxton, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  highest  market  place  in  England. 
The  latest  Ordnance  Survey  makes  it  1,030  feet  above  sea- 
level,  but  guide-books  and  histories  published  years  ago  give 
it  a  much  greater  altitude.  Perhaps  places,  like  persons,  as 
they  become  old  grow  downward.  If  the  fashionable  Spa 
down  the  hill  boasts  of  its  stately  Crescent  and  historic  Old 
Hall,  Higher  Buxton  has  many  "  bits,"  lying  off  the  ancient 
cross  in  the  wide  and  breezy  Market  Square,  to  detain  the 
archaeologist,  delight  the  antiquary,  and  delay  the  artist. 
There  are  shadowy  nooks  and  corners,  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned,  that  seem  to  have  hid  themselves  up  here  as  if 
not  caring  for  the  frivolous  town  below,  with  its  well-dressed 
idlers,  and  grand  concerts,  and  balls,  and  receptions.  There 
is  an  odd,  old  world  nonconformity  about  their  style  of 
architecture.  They  are  essentially  Peak  in  character,  with 
their  whitewashed  walls  built  of  rubble,  with  projecting 
"  throughs,"  making  natural  outside  steps  to  the  bedrooms, 
their  ochre-coloured  dadoes  and  sanded  steps,  and  their  little 
windows  bright  with  fuchsia  and  geranium.  Lower  Buxton 
cannot  very  well  look  down  on  Higher  Buxton,  but  the 
fashionable  quarter  sometimes  turns  up  its  nose  (for  which 
Nature  has  already  done  much  in  the  way  of  elevation) 
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towards  its  plebeian  neighbour  so  much  above  it.  Social 
distinctions  are,  however,  adjusted  by  Lower  Buxton  coming 
up  to  Higher  Buxton  to  say  its  prayers.  To  St.  Anne's 
flock  the  begums  of  the  Broad  Walk,  the  potentates  from 
the  Palace  Hotel,  the  magnates  of  Manchester  Road  and 
Maryborough  Road.  How  they  manage  to  find  St.  Anne's 
is  to  me  a  perpetual  puzzle.  There  is  certainly  a  bell,  the 
exasperating  anguish  of  which,  when  tolled,  reminds  you 
equally  of  a  cracked  pancheon,  the  superannuated  gong  of 
a  boarding-house,  a  street  muffin-bell  in  a  London  fog,  the 
town-crier's  bell  at  Little  Pedlington,  and  the  bell  that 
rings  up  the  curtain  at  an  East  End  theatre.  But  this  un- 
mellifluous  invitation  would  sooner  repel  than  attract  the 
worshipper  \  and  the  sound  would  appear  to  proceed  from 
either  the  Swan,  with  its  pointed  gables,  or  the  Wheat  Sheaf, 
perhaps  as  old  as  the  Church  itself,  which  is  hidden  behind 
these  well-frequented  houses  of  call. 

"  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there," 

says  Defoe,  and  St.  Anne's  is  certainly  strongly  garrisoned 
by  the  licensed  victuallers,  as  if  to  establish  the  connection 
between  the  spiritual  and  spirituous,  and  to  endorse  the 
advice  given  to  Timothy  by  St.  Paul  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  stomach's  sake.  The  Dog  and  Partridge,  the  Sun,  and 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  bid  the  pious  pilgrim  pause,  the  latter 
hostel,  with  its  quaint  bow-window  reaching  into  the  road, 
being  known  among  the  farmer-folk  who  stable  their  horses 
in  its  yard  as  "  the  first  hotel  in  Buxton,"  which  it  is  in 
position,  if  not  in  precedence.  St.  Anne's  is  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  tenements  of  an  uninteresting  character — 
a  huddle  of  houses  that  crush  up  to  its  very  walls — that 
much  of  the  quaint  individuality  of  the  Church  is  destroyed, 
or  the  tender  lines  of  the  poet  might  be  appropriately 
applied  to  the  time-honoured  fane  : — 

"  And  a  bell  o'er  the  eastern  gable, 
In  a  cross-topped  belfry  swung  ; 
When  the  Litany  was  beginning, 
The  gable-bell  was  rung. 

A  quaint  little  roof  o'er  the  gateway, 

Where  funerals  paused  with  the  bier, 
When  the  priest  came  forth,  in  his  surplice, 

lie  began  the  service  there. 
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The  rich  and  poor,  all  together, 

On  the  south  of  the  Church  were  sown, 

To  be  raised  in  the  same  incorruption, 
When  the  trumpet,  at  last,  is  blown. 

The  nave  it  was  dim,  for  its  ceiling 

Was  dark  with  its  timbers  of  oak  ; 
Of  the  Militant  Church  'twas  the  symbol ; 

And  here  knelt  the  worshipping  folk." 

The  Churchyard  is  a  green  oasis  amid  which  the  hoary 
old  fane  rises  like  a  rock.  It  is  a  small  building  of  no 
particular  style  of  architecture,  with  walls  of  rubble  lime- 
stone, faced  with  slap-dash  stucco,  with  here  and  there  a 
protruding  "through."  The  steeply-pitched  roof  is  of  stone 
like  gray  slate,  silvered  with  lichen  and  softened  with  moss. 
The  windows  are  square-headed  with  small  diamond  panes 
in  deep  old  recesses.  Incised  over  the  porch  is  the  date 
1625  ;  but  the  porch  itself  is  comparatively  modern,  the 
doorway  under  the  small  portico  being  the  original  entrance. 
It  was  in  1625  that  this  Church  in  Upper  Buxton  was  built, 
and  the  inhabitants  obtained  the  rights  of  burial  and  bap- 
tism. From  that  date,  until  the  opening  of  St.  John's 
Church,  it  served  as  the  Parish  Church,  a  fact  which  shows 
that  the  religious  demands  of  Buxton  for  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  half  were  easily  satisfied.  The  building  under 
notice  was  not  known  as  St.  Anne's  until  a  year  or  two  ago. 
When  the  new  St.  John's  Church  was  opened  seventy-six 
years  ago,  St.  Anne's  became  known  as  "  the  old  Church  " — 
a  simple,  suggestive  title  which  ought  never  to  be  disturbed, 
especially  seeing  that  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
that  name  in  the  town.  The  old  Church  has  no  right  to 
the  name  of  St.  Anne's.  There  never  was  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship  dedicated  to  St.  Anne  in  Buxton,  and  the 
misnomer  may  lead  to  misunderstanding.  "  For  instance," — 
argues  the  Young  Man,  who  is  much  attached  to  the  old 
spot — •"  suppose  by  some  capricious  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel 
I  became  a  millionaire,  and  some  day  '  God  puts  it  in  my 
heart ' — I  like  that  old-fashioned  phrase — to  write,  '  Enclosed 
please  find  cheque  for  ,£100,- — which  kindly  distribute 
among  the  poor,'  and  I  address  it  to  the  priest  or  minister 
of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Buxton.  What  is  the  worthy  post- 
master to  do  ?  How  is  he  to  discriminate  ?  Being  a 
staunch  Anglican,  he  may  compromise  with  his  conscience 
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and  deliver  it  to  the  wrong  spiritual  pastor.  Names  should 
be  given  to  distinguish,  not  to  confuse." 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  a  sacred  edifice  that 
answers  to  Schiller's  feeling  that 

"  Time  consecrates  ; 
And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion." 

Before  the  present  St.  John's  was  opened,  the  ancient 
building  showed  serious  structural  defects.  It  had  become 
dilapidated,  and  decay  was  apparent  in  roof  and  walls.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  Divine  service  was  held  for 
visitors  "in  the  large  room  of  the  hotel  in  the  Crescent." 
In  1811  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  "building  and  establishing"  of  St.  John's 
at  his  own  expense.  It  was  opened  in  1812.  From  this 
period,  until  its  restoration  in  1841,  the  old  Church  was 
seldom  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  served  as  the  free 
school  for  Buxton,  the  boys  and  girls  being  educated  in  the 
same  room. 

The  youngsters  made  a  playground  of  the  Churchyard, 
and  balanced  their  "  queedling  "  planks  athwart  the  grave- 
stones ;  but  that  was  not  so  great  a  desecration  as  takes 
place  in  "  God's  acre  "  to-day,  when  the  sacred  enclosure,  as 
consecrated  as  the  Church  itself,  is  polluted  in  an  unspeak- 
able manner.  The  condition  of  the  burial  ground  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  Churchwardens.  What  should  be  a 
pretty  little  cemetery  is  an  unkempt,  untidy,  and  neglected 
place,  with  straggling  grass,  nettles,  and  other  weeds.  Com- 
plaint was  recently  made  by  Mr.  Baker,  J.P.,  to  the  Local 
Board;  and  about  a  year  ago  (1888)  Dr.  Robertson,  J.P., 
appeared  before  the  Buxton  Petty  Sessions  and  represented 
to  the  Magistrates  that  drunken  people  are  taken  into  the 
Churchyard  and  left  there  until  they  are  sober.  This  is  an 
abrupt  transition  "  from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe." 
A  cemetery  is  certainly  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  a 
sober  man  would  voluntarily  make  his  bed  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Buxton  Bacchanalians  have  to  be  "  carried  "  there 
when  they  are  buried  alive.  Apart  from  the  ghostly  and 
"  uncanny  "  associations,  the  grandest  mausoleum  is  not  so 
comfortable  as  a  common  mattress.  The  melancholy  waking 
thoughts  in  the  chill,  early  morning  of  the  inebriates  who 
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have  made  the  last  resting-place  their  midnight  couch,  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  experience  has  a  permanent  sobering  effect.  The 
Churchyard  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  interment,  but  the 
blasting  of  the  limestone  rock  to  form  the  graves  does  not 
tend  to  the  structural  stability  of  the  building.  There  are 
the  graves  of  actors  in  this  little  cemetery.  Buxton,  at 
one  period  or  another,  has  boasted  of  four  theatres.  One 
was  in  Church  Street,  close  to  the  old  Church,  where 
G.  F.  Cook  performed,  and  of  which  he  writes  "  The  Church 
is  a  wretched  place,  worse  than  the  theatre."  At  the  east 
end  of  the  Churchyard,  close  to  the  fence-wall,  is  a  head- 
stone placed  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  the  inscription  facing 
westward,  while  every  other  tombstone  in  this  campo  santo 
is  placed  at  the  head,  and  every  inscription  faces  the  east. 
The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 

THIS  Stone  is  placed  here 

IN  memory  of 

JOHN  KANE,  Comedian 

who  departed  this  life  december 

the  loth  1 799,  Aged  58  years. 

A  pathetic  story  is  associated  with  this  strolling  player's 
grave.  John  Kane  was  about  to  dine  off  roast  beef.  He 
went  out  for  some  horseradish,  but  instead  of  horseradish, 
he  pulled  up  the  roots  of  hemlock  or  monkshood  (aconite), 
and  died  in  dreadful  agony  two  hours  after  he  had  dined. 
For  a  poor  actor,  who  perhaps  seldom  had  a  good  dinner, 
the  feast  was  a  terribly  ironical  punishment.  Mr.  Toole 
reverently  stood  in  the  rain  before  this  grave,  and,  deploring 
its  neglected  condition,  he  commissioned  the  present  writer 
to  have  it  restored.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  inscription 
on  the  cnrbing  reads  : — "  This  grave  was  sympathetically 
restored  by  John  Laurence  Toole,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
comedians  of  the  Victorian  Era,  who  visited  it  on  the  i4th 
of  August,  1889,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  New 
Theatre."  A  large  recumbent  slab  in  the  same  corner  of  the 
Churchyard  is  the  memorial  of  a  very  respectable  theatrical 
family,  the  Thornills,  who  performed  at  the  old  theatre  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  the  more'  modern  one  at  the  foot  of 
Hall  Bank.  It  is  inscribed  as  follows  : 
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Here 

Lie  interd  the  remains  of  Sarah 

Thornill  wife  of  George  Thornill 

of  Buxton  who  departed  this  life 

July  the  6th  1784  Aged  33  years 

With  grief  and  sorrow  she  was 

sore  oppress,  d 

But  now  we  hope  She,  gone  to  joy  and  rest. 
Heaven,  s  the  place  of  joy  and  rest 

most  shure 
Which  Blessed  souls  for  ever  do 

inshure 
Allso  Inter,d  here  the  remains  of 

Edwd  Thornill  son  of  George 

and  Sarah  Thornill  who  departed 

This  life  August  the  6th  1782  Aged  2  years 

Allso  inter,d  the  remains  of  Robert 

Thornill  son  of  the  above  George 

and  Sarah  Thornill  who  departed 

this  life  July  yth  1 783  Aged  2  years 

Also  Here  lieth  the  Remains  of 

The  above  George  Thornill 
Who  departed  this  life  December  the 

24th  1801  aged  52  years 

what  earthly  care  can  death  prevent 

My  glass  was  run,  my  time  was  spent. 

Over  these  graves  Hamlet  might  soliloquise  :  "Alas,  poor 
Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 

most  excellent  fancy Where  be  your  gibes 

now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment, 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar?"  There  are  older 
stones  in  this  little  Churchyard,  mouldering  and  moss-grown 
memorials  of  people  who,  no  doubt,  lived  good  and  useful 
lives,  but  left  no  enduring  mark  behind,  no  "  foot-prints  on 
the  sands  of  time."  Even  their  names  have  been  obliter- 
ated ;  but,  perhaps,  they  are  inscribed  on  imperishable 
tablets  above,  which  is  far  better. 

The  Church  doors  are  always  open.  Let  us  enter.  We 
learn  in  the  porch  that  the  Church  is  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  that  out  of  the  offertories  the  stipend  of  the  minister  and 
all  expenses  have  to  be  paid ;  while  any  surplus  from  the 
collections  is  devoted  to  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred 
by  some  necessary  alterations.  In  contemplating  the 
interior,  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  almost  incon- 
gruous contrast  between  the  old  and  new;  between  the 
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ponderous  black  tie-beams  under  the  open  roof,  and  the 
painfully  modern  pine-wood  pews ;  between  the  gaudy 
pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  that  make  patches  of 
inflammatory  colour  on  the  gray  old  walls,  and  the  ancient 
font,  the  old  oak  reading  desk  with  its  handsome  carvings, 
of  the  1 7th  century,  and  the  oak  chairs  in  the  chancel,  with 
its  chaste  altar  and  subdued  appointments,  so  much  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  quaint  character  of  the  building.  The 
font  is  of  an  unusual  oblong  shape,  and  was  at  one  time 
used  as  a  pig-trough.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  date  1625, 
on  another  the  initials  "  T.  Y.,"  on  the  third  a  shield  charged 
with  a  saltire,  and  on  the  fourth  the  Greek  character  Q,.  It 
is  lined  with  lead,  and  there  is  an  ugly  discharge  spout 
outside  the  basin.  Immediately  behind  the  font  hangs  the 
rope  that  agitates  the  bell  whose  discordant  voice  is  not 
conducive  to  divinity.  There  are  a  few  mural  monuments 
of  marble  of  a  plain  character,  the  earliest  being  to  the 
memory  of  William  Wallace,  who  died  in  1788.  They  are 
not  of  special  interest,  except  the  memorial  to  William 
Cheetham  and  Wife,  whose  runaway  marriage  at  Gretna 
Green  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  local  history. 

At  the  porch  a  statement  of  the  offertories  of  the  previous 
Sunday  is  displayed.  They  amounted  to  £6  95.  9|d.,  a 
small  sum  surely  to  come  from  two  crowded  congregations 
at  Buxton  in  July.  The  "  sidesmen  "  would  rebuke  human 
niggardliness  by  substituting  an  open  collecting  plate  for  the 
muffled  bag.  There  would  not  then  be  so  much  complaint 
as  to  the  meagre  character  of  the  offertories.  The  method 
of  collecting  at  chapels  is  much  more  effective  than  the  bag 
system.  Fashionably  dressed  people,  portly  and  opulent, 
are  not  ashamed  to  sneak  a  copper  into  a  bag,  where  their 
meanness  is  not  seen  of  men.  But  they  would  place  silver 
on  an  exposed  plate.  The  Church  funds  would  thus  be 
materially  increased  by  their  regard  for  appearances.  At 
chapels  a  prosperous  deacon  is  usually  delegated  to  the 
sidesman's  duty  of  passing  round  the  plate.  He  places  a 
piece  of  gold  on  the  pewter  dish  as  a  decoy  duck  to 
encourage  the  generous  and  to  shame  the  selfish.  It  thus 
happens  that  those  members  of  the  congregation  who  were 
only  meditating  giving  copper  are  lured  into  sixpences ;  the 
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sixpenny  people  are  encouraged  into  shillings  ;  the  shilling 
people  into  half-crowns,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  until  the 
daring  deacon's  golden  coin  is  challenged  by  one  of  similar 
colour  and  value  in  the  Queen's  currency. 

The  altar  at  once  appeals  to  the  artistic  eye  and  the 
reverent  mind.  It  is  vested  in  a  magnificent  white  silk 
frontal,  embroidered  in  a  rich  scheme  of  gold  and  colour. 
On  the  re-table,  on  either  side  of  the  Cross,  in  addition  to 
the  two  altar  lights,  which  are  only  kindled  at  the  celebra- 
tions, are  ten  vesper  lights,  and  twenty  vases  of  fresh  flowers, 
placed  there  by  fair  devotees.  The  altar  is  a  mass  of  beauti- 
ful blooms,  and  the  pulpit  is  similarly  decorated.  The  choir 
is,  of  course,  a  surpliced  one,  and  the  snowy  purity  of  the 
linen  and  the  uniformity  of  the  violet  cassocks  suggest  a 
harmony  to  the  eye  that  assists  the  music  conveyed  to  the 
ear.  The  sense  of  sight  and  sound  are  thus  both  gratified. 
Probably  the  choir,  in  their  orderly  neatness,  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  priest-in-charge,  the  Rev.  William  Lear,  M.A., 
who  is  the  very  ne plus  ultra  of  circumspection  in  the  matter 
of  vestments.  The  stoles  that  are  from  time  to  time  worn 
by  him,  some  of  them  emblazoned  with  jewels,  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  art  needlework.  The  accommodation  for  the 
choir  is  most  inadequate,  and  the  height  of  the  building 
does  not  afford  space  for  an  organ. 

The  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Lear  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  St.  Anne's  has  been  contagious. 
He  has  infected  by  his  zeal  all  his  workers.  He  has  infused 
vitality  into  a  moribund  cause,  and  galvanized  dead  and  dry 
bones  into  vascular  vigour.  There  was  a  distinct  opening 
in  Buxton  for  the  ornate  Ritual  service  that  Mr.  Lear  has 
introduced  with  such  pleasing  acceptance  to  both  residents 
and  visitors.  Captious  critics  might  urge  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
gracious depreciation  that  the  Vicar  of  Buxton  has  boxed 
the  theological  compass  in  making  the  three  Churches  under 
his  control  interpret  the  conflicting  schools  of  Episcopalian 
thought.  St.  John's  is  Low  Church,  St.  James's  Broad 
Church,  and  St.  Anne's  High  Church.  The  positive,  com- 
parative, and  the  superlative  degrees  are  thus  represented  ; 
and  the  arrangement  shows  the  wide,  tolerant,  liberal  catho- 
licity of  the  Vicar.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  essentials, 
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he  ministers  to  all  tastes.  He  does  not  believe  in  minor 
religious  differences,  and  has  a  contempt  for  the  disputatious 
Christians 

"  Who  fight  like  devils  for  conciliation 
And  hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God." 

Archaeologists  seem  to  have  missed  sight  of  the  venerable 
parsonage  that  stands  in  a  field,  called  Parsonage  Field, 
at  the  back  of  Hartington  House,  in  West  Street.  The 
building,  guarded  by  two  noble  ash  trees,  is  of  the  same 
date  and  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  Church.  The 
heavy  mullions  of  the  windows  are  notable.  Some  years 
ago  this  house  was  converted  into  two  cottages  ;  but  now  it 
is  used  as  a  stable  and  cow-shed  by  Mr.  Wheeldon,  the 
tenant.  Close  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  stood  John 
Knox's  pulpit,  a  bold  rocky  promontory  where,  according  to 
local  legend,  the  Scottish  Apostle  of  Puritanism— 

"  Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  fulminated 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed." 


Othapter  $. 


BOX     SEAT     VIEWS 


CCORDING  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  finest  thing  in  life 
is  to  drive  outside  a  fast  stage  coach  with  a  pretty 
woman."  Probably  the  Fleet  Street  philosopher 
never  uttered  a  neater  saying,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  some  painter  of  genius  has  never  idealized  the  opinion 
by  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  burly  Doctor,  with  the  big  wig, 
the  brown  coat  with  the  brass  buttons,  the  bloated  face, 
the  blinking  eyes,  and  blustering  manner,  sitting  with  Gold- 
smith's coquettish  ''Jessamy  Bride"  on  the  box-seat  of  the 
famous  "Tally-ho"  or  the  "Quicksilver"  of  ancient  renown. 
Coaching  is  just  now  a  fashionable  revival,  and  of  all  ways 
of  seeing  the  country  it  is  at  once  the  most  exhilarating  and 
instructive.  The  train,  of  course,  whirls  you  from  Buxton 
to  Matlock  in  a  matter  of  so  many  minutes  ;  but  travelling 
to  the  lover  of  scenery  becomes  dull  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  rapidity.  "Going  by  railroad,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "I  do 
not  consider  as  travelling  at  all ;  it  is  merely  being  sent  to  a 
place,  and  very  little  different  from  becoming  a  parcel." 
The  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  as  seen  between  the  tunnels  and 
cuttings  of  the  line,  and  the  same  enchanting  region  of  hill 
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and  dale,  wood  and  water,  from  the  top  of  a  coach,  are  two 
different  countries.  The  coach,  moreover,  takes  you  off  the 
beaten  track  to  places  not  yet  profaned  by  steam,  and  there 
is  an  old-world  flavour  about  this  kind  of  travelling  along 
historic  highways  and  old  bye-roads,  with  the  mellow  horn 
awaking  the  echoes  in  quaint  villages,  and  calling  out  little 
crowds  of  admirers  to  see  the  four-in-hand  dash  past.  It 
puts  back  the  fingers  of  the  clock  of  Time  for  two  or  three 
generations,  and  recalls  the  mail-coach  locomotion  of  last 
century,  which  was  so  spirited  that  we  find  English  gentle- 
men of  that  period  declaring  "five  years  of  life"  to  be 
"  worth  giving  up  "  for  the  privilege  of  an  outside  place  on  a 
mail-coach,  and  noblemen  desiring  their  favourite  steeds  to 
make  at  least  one  journey  with  the  letter  mail. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Buxton,  which  by  road  commands 
so  many  places  of  pictorial  beauty  and  historic  charm,  should 
take  some  interest  in  the  revival  of  coaching,  and  the  hand- 
some coach,  the  "Atalanta,"  is  a  favourite  throughout  the 
season.  The  more  rivalry  it  encounters  the  better,  for  com- 
petition always  tends  to  excellence.  The  "turn-out,"  in  its 
saucy  smartness,  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  famous  coaches 
of  the  olden  time.  The  team  is  strong  and  spirited,  the 
wheelers  being  of  the  necessary  bone  and  substance  to  cope 
with  the  steep  Derbyshire  hills ;  the  harness  is  unexception- 
ally  neat ;  and  the  reins  are  cleverly  handled  by  a  thorough 
workman  who  combines  nerve  with  judgment. 

It  is  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  at  the  stroke  of 
nine  in  the  morning  the  well-equipped  "Atalanta,"  before 
a  critical  and  complimentary  gathering,  swings  round  the 
corner  of  the  Crescent  with  Dove  Dale  for  its  destination. 
With  a  lusty  blast  from  the  horn,  the  leaders,  tickled  by  a 
dexterous  "one,  two,  three,  and  a  draw,"  skilfully  admin- 
istered under  the  bar,  spring  into  a  cheerful  canter,  and  we 
are  soon  bowling  along  the  London  Road.  The  trees  on 
this  broad,  straight  and  stately  reach  of  grass-bordered  road 
might  have  just  stood  back  to  allow  the  coach  to  pass. 
Ever  and  anon  they  meet  overhead  in  Gothic  arches  of 
green,  the  foliage  filtering  the  light  of  the  sun  that  falls 
on  the  white  road  in  a  tracery  of  leaf-shadows.  It  is  "  the 
sweet  of  the  year,"  and  the  foliage  is  of  that  translucent  tint 
that  is  as  transient  as  it  is  tender.  There  is  no  dust,  for  a 
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week's  welcome  rain  has  done  the  work  of  the  water-carts, 
and  it  has  given  to  the  trees  the  vivid  verdancy  that  the 
sunlight  is  developing  for  our  admiration.  The  sycamore 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  in  these  parts.  Its  flowers  droop 
in  long  tassels,  while  its  leaves  have  not  yet  deepened  into 
their  dark  summer  green.  The  white  flowers  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  rise  above  the  fan-shaped  leaves  like  the  wax-lights 
of  a  glowing  chandelier.  The  mountain-ash  is  full  of  flower- 
clusters  that  promise  a  prodigal  display  of  coral-like  berries 
in  the  wane  of  the  year ;  the  laburnum  falls  in  cascades  of 
gold  ;  the  lilac  perfumes  the  air ;  the  elm  is  crowded  with 
leaf-shaped  flowers  of  pale  pea-green  ;  the  sun  flames  the 
copper-beech,  and  glints  on  the  silvery  white  lady  birch  ; 
the  leaves  of  the  oak  are  yet  yellow,  and  the  ash  has  only 
just  burst  its  jet-black  buds.  "  Heads  ! "  shouts  our  bugler, 
as  we  dip  under  a  labyrinth  of  leaves,  garlanded  and  inter- 
laced, or  dodge  an  over-hanging  bough  that  threatens  the 
passenger  with  summary  decapitation,  or,  if  his  hair  is  long 
enough,  with  the  fate  of  Absalom.  There  is  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  coach.  For  the  rest  of  the  journey  we  are 
not  to  be  a  four-in-hand,  but  a  six-in-hand.  Two  pilot  horses 
are  put  on  at  Sherbrook,  with  a  postilion  to  urge  them  up 
the  steep  gradients,  which  are  conquered  at  a  creditable 
pace.  The  views  behind  are  panoramic  in  extent,  taking  in 
Harpur  Hill,  the  Axe  Edge  and  Burbage  range,  Combs 
Moss,  the  nebulous  masses  of  Kinderscout,  and  the  rugged 
and  broken  line  of  gritstone  "  Edges  "  that  dominate  the 
Derwent  Valley  from  Stanage  to  Baslow.  In  front  is  Chel- 
morton  Low  (1,474  feet),  with  the  octagonal  spire  of  the 
Church,  which  claims  to  be  the  highest  in  England  ;  and  to 
the  right  the  "  sky-scraping "  High  Peak  Railway,  with  its 
corkscrew  curves,  that  seem  to  have  been  laid  out  by  a  mad 
Archimedes  endeavouring  to  square  the  circle.  Cheerily  we 
pull  up  hill,  passing  old-fashioned  carriers'  conveyances, 
redolent  of  rural  life  and  rustic  scenes,  and  country  carts, 
laden  with  farm  produce,  on  their  way  to  Buxton  market. 
There  is  a  smart  shower  of  thunder  rain,  followed  by  curious 
atmospheric  effects  in  the  landscape,  and  when  it  has  passed 
we  have  left  Earl  Sterndale  behind,  with  its  little  inn,  with 
the  quaint  satirical  sign — "  The  Quiet  Woman " — a  lady 
with  her  head  cut  off!  Why  should  tavern  signs,  like  pro- 
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verbs,  be  directed  against  the  daughters  of  Eve  ?  Hogarth 
painted  a  sign  still  to  be  seen  by  those  who  walk  up  and 
down  Oxford  Street  of  "  Man  loaded  with  Mischief."  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  man  whose  bending  shoulders  bear 
the  weight  of  a  very  substantial  wife.  The  view  now  is 
of  Park  Hill*  (1,100  feet)  and  Chrome  Hill  (1,000  feet), 
two  isolated,  fortress-like  hills,  sharply  ridged  and  peaked ; 
of  High  Wheeldon,  smooth,  green,  and  fair ;  of  Hollins 
Clough,  as  wild  and  lonely  as  a  Highland  glen.  Slanting 
shafts  of  sunshine  and  softly  shifting  shadows,  make  the 
hills  now  an  intense  emerald,  and  now  a  dusky  yellow.  Half 
of  the  landscape  will  be  radiant  in  a  great  flood  of  strong 
sunlight ;  the  other  dark  under  a  veil  of  rain.  Of  course 
jokes  pass  freely,  and  as  we  approach  Glutton,  a  facetious 
passenger  asks  if  it  is  "any  relation  to  Hungry  Bentley?" 
"  They  are  big  eaters  at  Glutton,"  says  the  coachman,  with 
a  chuckle.  "  I  remember  a  sale  there  was  here,  and  the 
quantity  drank  and  devoured  by  the  hill  farmers  was  awful. 
Two  rounds  of  beef  and  a  lamb  gone  in  no  time.  Six 
eighteen  gallons  of  ale,  ten  gallons  of  gin,  and  brandy  and 
wine  in  abundance,  all  went  down  'red  lane.'  But" — he 
added — "  it  was  a  rare  sale."t  Through  Glutton  Dale,  an 
Alpine  pass  seen  through  a  lessening  lens,  and  presently  we 
cross  the  Dove,  a  mere  brook,  just  escaped 

"From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  rills 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills." 

We  are  now  in  Staffordshire,  and  begin  to  climb  above  the 
rich  and  fertile  Dove  Valley  to  Longnor.  The  view  as  we 
leisurely  make  the  stiff  ascent  is  one  of  remarkable  extent 
and  infinite  variety.  Valleys  intersect  valleys,  and  hills  rise 
behind  hills,  retreating  ridge  upon  ridge,  fold  upon  fold  to 
the  dim  and  distant  horizon  line,  sun  and  shadow  making 
natural  effects  of  chiaroscuro,  both  with  the  pastoral  basin  of 
golden  green  immediately  below,  and  the  remote  landscape 
waves  beyond,  fading  into  a  faint  purple  almost  as  blue  as 
the  azure  of  the  sky. 

*  I  have  employed  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  last  Ordnance  Survey. 
Locally  the  hills  are  known  as  Croom  and  Parker,  although  Park  Hill 
was  formerly  called  Pikeous  Hill. 

t  This  is  corroborated  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss's  admirable  Life  of 
Llewellyn  n  Jewitt, 
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We  do  not  pause  at  the  pleasant  little  market  town  of 
Longnor,  although  the  music  of  the  horn  stirs  the  drowsy 
place  into  a  spasm  of  temporary  excitement  and  activity; 
but  bowl  along  at  a  rattling  pace  along  the  prosperous 
pastoral  land  watered  by  the  Manifold,  which  we  presently 
cross.  It  is  a  land  of  Devonian  richness,  with  tall  hedge- 
rows, whose  refreshing  green  is  grateful  to  the  eye  after  the 
cold,  gray  limestone  walls  that  partition  off  the  pastures  of 
the  Peake  Countrie.  The  mossy  banks  on  either  side  the 
road  are  bright  with  wild-flowers  and  feathered  with  ferns. 
We  pass  great  branches  of  flowering  hawthorn,  and  where 
the  wayside  is  not  blue  with  the  wild  hyacinth,  the  forget- 
me-not,  the  speedwell,  and  the  borage,  it  is  golden  with 
gorse.  The  buttercups  make  of  each  lush  meadow  a  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  while  all  the  time,  above  the  rattle  of 
the  coach  and  the  laugh  and  chatter  of  its  occupants,  lark 
and  blackbird  and  thrush  keep  up  their  trilling  opera,  the 
cuckoo  reserving  for  himself  a  solo  whenever  an  interval 
in  the  chorus  gives  him  a  chance  to  tell  his  name  to  all 
the  hills.  Past  pretty  cottages,  embowered  in  trees,  and 
orchards  that  are  a  mass  of  red  and  pink  and  white  bloom, 
with  a  brief  pause  at  Hulm  End  by  the  side  of  the  Dove,  to 
water  the  horses,  and  then  with  fresh  mettle  we  renew  the 
journey.  One  word  en  passant  about  the  "  Atalanta's " 
cattle.  They  don't  stop  several  times  on  the  journey  at 
roadside  inns  to  wash  out  their  mouths.  I  know  horses 
who  always  want  their  mouths  washing  out,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  humane  drivers  considerately  stop  at  places  where 
they  are  "licensed  to  get  drunk  on  the  premises."  Ecton 
Hill,  with  its  famous  copper  mine,  is  the  next  object  of 
interest.  The  mine  is  still  worked,  and  the  shafts  observed 
on  the  side  of  the  steep  hill  are  a  great  depth,  one  sinking 
to  1,400  feet.  A  hundred  years  or  more  ago  the  Ecton 
mine  was  a  most  lucrative  undertaking.  Out  of  the  profits 
of  one  twelvemonths,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire  built  the 
Crescent  at  Buxton,  at  a  cost  of  ;£  120,000.  Past  Harting- 
ton  to  the  left,  past  Beresford  Dale,  with  its  historic  fish- 
ing-house and  tender  memories  of  the  friendship  of  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton ;  past  Wetton,  with  Thor's 
Cave  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Manifold ;  and  we 
pull  up  with  a  flourish  at  the  somnolent  little  village  of 
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Alstonefield,  having  accomplished  the  fourteen  odd  miles 
of  hill  country  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  coach  now  goes  empty  to  the  Peveril  Hotel,  and 
the  passengers  alight  to  explore  the  beauties  of  Dove  Dale. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Dale  from  Mill  Dale  to  Thorpe 
Cloud  (942  feet),  a  distance  of  four  miles,  is  thus  spread 
before  the  charioteers,  without  the  trouble  of  retracing  their 
steps,  which  would  be  necessitated  by  approaching  the  valley 
from  the  other  end.  To  those  who  know  this  enchanting 
ravine  no  description  will  satisfy,  and  to  people  who  have 
yet  to  make  its  acquaintance,  the  best  of  word-painting 
would  fail  to  convey  its  exquisite  charm.  Izaak  Walton 
wrote  at  the  end  of  Charles  Cotton's  excellent  account  of 
their  little  fishing  temple,  "  Some  part  of  the  fishing-house 
has  been  described,  the  pleasantness  of  the  river,  mountains, 
and  meadows  cannot,  unless  Sir  Philip  Sydney  were  again 
alive  to  do  it."  What  Izaak  Walton  gave  up  in  despair  would 
be  presumption  for  the  present  scribe  to  attempt. 

Dove  Dale  never  looked  more  lovely  than  it  does  to- 
day, the  foliage  is  so  delicately  articulated ;  although  I  have 
known  the  river  paths  to  be  less  muddy.  More  than  one 
inflexible  Dissenter  is  to  be  observed  "standing  on  slippery 
places,"  and  more  than  one  consistent  Churchman  proves  a 
"backslider."  But  the  gentle,  generous  rain,  which  took 
the  polish  from  our  boots,  has  renewed  rill  and  rivulet  and 
river,  has  given  vernal  freshness  to  bud  and  bough,  and 
filled  the  perfumed  sunlight  with  the  fragrance  of  sweetbriar 
and  hawthorn. 

Lunch  at  the  Peveril,  with  a  thunderstorm  accompani- 
ment. Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  crashes  overhead,  and 
then  the  boom  of  Heaven's  artillery  rumbles  away  down  the 
dale  in  deepening  diapasons,  repeating  its  impressive  re- 
verberations from  bluff  to  hollow  and  hollow  to  bluff,  until 
they  die  away  in  the  far-off  and  silent  windings  of  the 
tortuous  defile.  The  white  objects  in  the  landscape  gleam 
whiter  for  the  lurid  blackness  of  the  sky.  Every  object 
stands  out  in  strange  and  sharp  relief  against  the  dark 
background,  and  grass  and  trees  become  metallic  in  their 
lustrous  colour.  And  now  down  comes  the  rain,  throwing  a 
gray  blanket  over  the  hills.  The  lines  of  the  landscape  are 
blotted  and  blurred,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wooded 
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heights  is  that  we  should  get  if  we  looked  upon  them  through 
the  smoked  glasses  that  amateur  astronomers  use  for  con- 
templating a  solar  eclipse.  The  deluge  is  better  for  the 
country  than  the  coach  ;  but  we  are  cheerful  charioteers, 
and  at  half-past  three  leave  the  Peveril  for  the  homeward 
journey,  too  magnanimous  to  place  the  pleasures  of  a  small 
party  before  the  anxious  agricultural  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Our  whip  sends  his  team  at  a  slash- 
ing trot  up  the  hill;  and  by-and-bye  the  rain  clears,  and 
there  are  silvery  gleams  in  the  gray  and  gusty  clouds.  If 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  is  the  backbone  of  England,  the 
Ashbourne  road  to  Buxton  is  on  its  very  ridge.  It  is  a  bleak, 
hungry,  gray,  stone-wall  country,  with  here  and  there  a 
scattered  plantation  set  in  the  midst  of  the  undulating 
pasture  land,  like  a  tufted  island  set  in  a  grassy  sea,  furnish- 
ing a  chord  of  colour  in  the  monotonous  scene  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  yellow-green  of  the  larches  against  the  sombre 
shade  of  the  firs.  Mr.  Ruskin  must  have  travelled  along 
this  dreary  turnpike  when  he  wrote  :  "  In  Derbyshire  the 
whole  gift  of  the  county  is  in  its  glens.  The  wide  acreage 
of  field  or  moor  above  is  wholly  without  interest;  it  is  only 
in  the  clefts  of  it,  and  the  dingles,  that  the  traveller  finds 
his  joy,  and  in  those  clefts  every  charm  depends  on  the 
alternate  jut  and  recess  of  rock  and  field,  and  on  the  suc- 
cessive discovery  of  blanched  height  and  woody  hollow ; 
and,  above  all,  on  the  floretted  banks  and  foam-crisped 
wavelets  of  the  sweetly-wilful  stream.  Into  the  very  heart 
of  this,  and  mercilessly  bending  with  the  bends  of  it,  your 
railway  drags  its  close  clinging  damnation."  The  rain  has 
left  behind  some  misty  effects  very  Scotch  in  character, 
giving  to  the  distant  prospects  a  more  mountainous  majesty 
than  they  really  possess ;  while  the  sun  struggling  with  the 
humid  atmosphere  produces  some  Turner-like  tricks  of  aerial 
perspective. 

We  pause  at  Newhaven  Inn,  and  admire  its  solid,  spacious 
rooms  and  long,  wide  passages.  It  was  a  busy  house  in  the 
old  coaching  and  posting  days,  when  the  "  Red  Rover " 
carried  its  eighteen  passengers  from  Manchester  to  London 
in  twenty-four  hours,  a  journey  now  accomplished  by  the 
Midland  express  in  four  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  old 
house  seems  haunted  with  the  ghosts  of  bygone  grooms  and 
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ostlers,  and  the  spirits  of  the  valiant,  double-chinned,  many- 
caped  and  coated  coachmen  of  yore.  Its  silent  stables  recall 
exciting  incidents  of  the  time  when  every  lad  on  the  great 
main  lines  had  his  favourite  coach,  which  he  backed  heartily, 
if  not  heavily,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  Reminiscences 
crop  up  how  the  "  Lady  Nelson,"  with  the  opposition  coach 
close  behind,  was  coming  down-hill  rapidly  into  Buxton 
when  one  of  the  wheelers  broke  a  leg ;  how  on  three  legs  it 
did  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  be  quickly  unharnessed 
and  led  limping  to  the  kennels,  where  it  was  shot  as  food  for 
the  hounds  ;  how  the  "  Peveril  "  and  "  Bruce  "  were  racing 
from  Manchester  when  the  driver  of  the  latter  recklessly 
dashed  down  an  unused  old  road,  whilst  his  rival  took  a 
longer  sweep  by  the  new  road,  and  thus  got  the  start  into 
the  town  at  the  risk  of  horses'  limbs  and  passengers'  lives ; 
how  horses  would  drop  dead  from  exhaustion ;  and  how 
unmerciful  coachmen  would  fasten  a  button  at  the  end  of 
their  whips  in  order  to  fetch  out  what  remained  of  the 
energies  of  their  flagging  horses.  Our  driver,  however,  puts 
his  whip  in  the  manger,  and  off  again  we  start,  with  the 
horn  sounding.  Up  and  down  hill  we  go,  with  further 
trumpetings  as  we  pass  a  cluster  of  houses  or  a  time- 
honoured  inn.  To  the  right  of  Parsley  Hay  Wharf,  where 
the  road  has  attained  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet,  stands 
Arbor  Low,  a  Druidical  circle  of  solemn  stones  on  a  wind- 
scourged  plateau,  that  is  the  Stonehenge  of  the  Peak.  Past 
Hen  Moor  and  Hurdlow ;  past  the  Duke  of  York,  where 
the  turnpike  reaches  its  greatest  height,  1,238  feet,  with  the 
High  Peak  Railway  for  a  time  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  road,  and  then  at  Brierlow  we  join  again  the  highway 
along  which  we  bowled  this  morning,  having  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  old  Roman  road  from  Buxton  to  Wirksworth. 
At  ten  minutes  to  six  the  horn  is  heard  again  in  the 
Crescent,  and  we  alight,  the  eye  surfeited  with  scenery,  but 
the  appetite  aroused  by  the  stimulating  mountain  air.  At 
the  table  d'hote  more  than  one  charioteer  tells  how  diversified 
and  delighful  has  been  the  drive. 

"  Let  a  coach  be  called, 

And  let  the  man  who  called  it  be  the  caller  ; 

And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call, 

But  coach,  coach,  coach  !     Oh  for  a  coach,  ye  gods  ! " 


Chapter 


FROM     DORE     TO     CHINLEY 
BEFORE    THE    RAILWAY. 


ilT  is  not  ordinary  obstacles  that  cause  the  Iron 
Horse  to  "shy."  The  Steed  of  Steam  takes  a 
snorting  delight  in  proclaiming  the  triumph  of 
mechanism  over  matter  and  speed  over  space. 
If  it  cannot  climb  over  some  rocky  and  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  it  winds  round  it,  or  dodges  under  it. 
Derby,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester  were  amongst  the  earliest 
stables  of  the  Iron  Horse,  where  it  was  put  through  its 
paces,  and  had  its  stud-farms.  It  soon  wished  to  plunge, 
with  its  white,  waving  mane,  into  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, just  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  to 
bid  the  eternal  forces  of  Nature  to  surrender  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Steam.  The  line  from  Sheffield  to  Man- 
chester was  a  preliminary  gallop  over  the  gritstone  flanks 
of  Kinderscout,  and  the  Iron  Horse  had  some  of  its  mettle 
(not  "  metal "  my  punning  friends)  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
Woodhead  Tunnel.  The  High  Peak  Railway,  connecting 
the  Cromford  Canal,  near  Whatstandwell,  with  the  Peak 
Forest  Canal  at  Whaley  Bridge,  was  a  stiff  cross-country 
canter  for  the  Iron  Horse.  But  the  steep  ascents  made 
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short  and  sharp  its  breathings,  and  its  bronchial  tubes 
showed  signs  of  congestion,  that  were  acute,  if  not  chronic. 
In  fact,  the  High  Peak  Railway  made  the  Iron  Horse 
"  broken-winded."  The  Midland  Company,  who  have 
always  trained  and  groomed  the  Iron  Horse  with  assiduous 
care,  next  placed  the  Highlands  of  Derbyshire  before  it  as 
if  they  were  a  mere  steeplechase  of  hurdles  and  water- 
courses ;  but  the  Bucephalus  of  the  line  refused  to  respond 
to  the  rider's  call.  At  Ambergate  it  waited  for  some  years. 
By  a  prick  of  spur  it  cantered  as  far  as  Rowsley.  Here  the 
"  steam  was  taken  out  of  it,"  and  a  rest  of  some  years  was 
required  to  get  it  into  condition  for  the  next  two  fences, 
which  were  Buxton  and  New  Mills  in  1863.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  Iron  Horse  has  shown  any  leaping 
performances  of  note  in  the  Peak.  Perhaps  it  is  want  of 
"  corn  "  that  has  made  it  "  shy"  at  a  country  that  may  be 
the  railway  race-course  of  the  future.  But  let  us  set  aside 
metaphor  and  simile.  Railways  are  too  realistic  for  rhetoric, 
and  much  too  substantial  for  sentiment,  although  you  may 
find  beauty  in  such  unlikely  places  as  block  signal-boxes, 
and  poetry  in  points  and  crossings. 

For  many  years  the  wild  mountainous  moorlands  that 
stretch  in  sharp  ridges  and  deep  hollows  from  the  borders  of 
Sheffield  to  the  frontiers  of  Manchester,  across  the  north- 
east of  Derbyshire,  have  been  the  despair  of  constructive 
engineers.  The  same  isolated  district  has  likewise  been  a 
terra  incognita  to  the  ordnance  surveyors ;  for,  in  their 
despondency  or  desperation,  they  have  shaded  it  black  in  a 
promiscuous  manner  on  the  map,  and  given  it  the  absurd 
and  arbitrary  title  of  "  The  Peak,"  as  if  it  were  a  steep, 
pointed,  sugar-loaf  mountain  rising  out  of  a  plain,  instead  of 
a  wide,  wild  region  of  irregular  uplands,  indented  with  deep 
valleys,  and  voiceful  with  vivacious  streams.  In  the  board- 
rooms of  the  competing  railway  companies  the  directors 
scrutinized  the  military  maps  that  are  hung  from  the  walls, 
as  big  as  a  schooner's  main-sail,  and,  like  it,  taken  up  in 
"  reefs."  Their  permanent  way  stretched  from  Sheffield  to 
Manchester,  and  from  Stockport  to  Derby,  like  the  "feelers" 
of  a  gigantic  iron  octopus.  The  map  in  this  Derbyshire 
district  resembled  a  gridiron  or  a  cobweb,  so  interwoven 
and  intersected  were  the  lines  of  rail.  But  one  remarkable 
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stretch  of  country  defied  the  invasion  of  the  railway 
engineer, — a  region  as  surprising  in  its  scenic  beauties  as 
to  make  a  new  holiday-ground  for  English  tourists,  so  full 
of  undeveloped  mineral  resources  as  to  arouse  the  avarice  of 
commercial  speculators,  so  advantageous  to  traffic  managers 
as  to  upset  the  strategy  of  rival  routes.  This  blank  space, 
quite  off  the  line,  remained  for  years  the  grave  of  railway 
hopes.  The  schemes  of  the  Midland,  the  London  and 
North  Western,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire were  entombed  in  the  dark  caverns  of  Castleton.  The 
London  and  North  Western  Directors  at  Euston  consulted 
their  board-room  map,  and  wept — wept  not  because  they 
had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  _  because  the  Peak 
seemed  an  insuperable  difficulty.  The  voice  of  the  charmer 
whispered,  "  You  are  at  Buxton ;  why  not  get  into  Sheffield, 
from  which  you  are  shut  out  ?  "  The  great  map  was  lowered 
by  its  pulleys,  but  thirty  miles  of  line  with  ten  miles  of 
tunnel  frightened  even  the  owners  of  the  Menai  Straits. 
The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  pored  dili- 
gently over  their  board-room  map  at  London  Road  Station, 
Manchester.  A  line  of  rails  from  their  connection  at  New 
Mills  to  their  central  station  at  Sheffield,  with  stations  at 
Castleton,  Hathersage,  and  Grindleford  Bridge  ("Change 
here  for  Eyam  "),  for  cheap  trippers,  would  bring  them  into 
the  position  of  a  railway  company  of  the  first  rank.  But 
the  M.  S.  and  L.  chairman,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  who  is  pre- 
pared by  means  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  to  abolish  the  only 
good  thing  between  England  and  France,  was  frightened 
at  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  astute  administrators  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  watched  the  timidity  of 
their  competitors.  They  saw  it  was  a  waiting  game.  There 
was  an  interval  of  suspense.  Then  some  Sheffield  capitalists 
started  the  Dore  and  Chinley  scheme  in  an  embryo  form. 
The  Ruskinites  raged  and  roared  against  the  realms  of  ro- 
mance being  reduced  to  a  vulgar  utilitarian  level.  But  the 
dwellers  in  these  poetic  places  are  practical  men,  and  they 
clamoured  for  a  railway.  Surveys  were  made.  At  first  it 
was  proposed  to  call  the  line  "The  Dore,  Hassop,  and 
Castleton  Railway."  Parliamentary  powers  were  sought  in 
1872.  The  opposition  came  from  only  one  landowner;  but 
the  scheme  under  the  title  quoted  languished  for  some 
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years.  A  far-seeing  genius  then  discerned  that  the  only  way 
to  make  a  railway  profitable  through  the  Peak  was  to  have 
substantial  feeders  at  either  end.  A  through  line,  and  not 
a  mere  branch,  was  the  thing  wanted.  And  thus  the  idea 
of  the  Dore  and  Chinley  line  was  developed — a  line  con- 
necting the  Midland  main  line  to  the  north  at  Dore,  near 
Sheffield,  with  the  Midland  main  line  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  at  Chinley.  The  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway 
Company  received,  in  1884,  Parliamentary  sanction  for  their 
undertaking.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  were  willing 
to  become  substantial  shareholders,  and  to  work  the  line  on 
a  guaranteed  percentage  of  receipts.  But  the  magnates  of 
the  Money  Market,  the  lords  of  Lombard  Street,  the  kings 
of  Cornhill,  the  rulers  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  looked  at  the 
map  of  the  country,  just  as  did  the  Railway  Directors  at 
Euston,  and  London  Road,  Manchester.  The  required 
capital  was  not  forthcoming.  Bogus  gold  and  diamond 
mines  abroad  were  more  alluring  to  English  investors  than 
a  Derbyshire  Railway,  coupling  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
and  backed  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  The  Dore 
and  Chinley  Company,  Limited,  as  a  private  concern, 
would  have  died  of  inanition  had  not  the  Midland  Company 
seen  in  the  scheme  advantages  not  to  be  forfeited.  It 
was  the  constant  prayer  of  a  Saint  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  see  the  things  of  to-day  with  the  eyes  of  to-morrow. 
Mr.  John  Noble  possesses  in  an  essential  degree  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  sagacious,  as  his  clear,  penetrating  policy  has 
proved  on  many  critical  occasions.  He  saw  the  advantages 
the  line  that  had  to  be  pioneered  by  private  enterprise 
offered  to  his  own  powerful  Company,  in  giving  an  alternate 
route  to  Manchester  in  case  of  blockage  on  the  Matlock 
and  Millers  Dale  section,  in  enabling  the  Midland  to' com- 
pete with  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Company  for  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  traffic,  besides 
opening  out  a  new  holiday  ground  and  an  undeveloped 
mineral  district.  The  Midland  Directorate  took  up  boldly 
the  Dore  and  Chinley  line  on  their  own  account.  The 
shareholders  authorized  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling  for 
the  construction  of  the  line,  and  the  necessary  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  during  the  Session  of  1888.  The  line 
will  be  twenty  miles  in  length.  For  four  and  a  half  miles  it 
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will  burrow  under  the  hills  ;  the  remainder  of  the  distance  it 
will  be  carried  along  the  valleys.  Considering  the  character 
of  the  country,  the  gradients  are  fairly  good,  and  the  curves 
not  severe.  The  steepest  incline  will  not  be  less  than  i  in 
90,  and  the  most  acute  curve  not  more  than  half-a-mile 
radius.  The  line  leaves  the  Midland  main  line  from 
Chesterfield  to  Sheffield  at  the  Dore  and  Totley  station, 
where  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  line,  5,280  yards  in  length 
will  be  made,  and  joins  the  Midland  main  line  to  Man- 
chester between  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and  Chinley,  after  emerg- 
ing from  a  tunnel  2,977  yards  in  length.  There  will  be 
stations  at  Grindleford  Bridge,  Hathersage,  Bamford,  Hope, 
and  Edale.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
was  let  in  the  summer  of  1888;  shafts  for  the  tunnels  have 
been  driven;  and  the  work  at  both  ends  of  the  line  is  (1889) 
in  active  progress.  The  Dore  end  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Oliver,  of  Bristol,  and  the  Chinley  end  by  Messrs.  Edwards, 
of  Birmingham.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Parry  and 
Storey,  of  Nottingham  and  Derby.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
line  will  be  opened  for  traffic  within  the  next  five  years. 
So  much  for  facts.  Now  for  sentiment. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Dore  and 
Chinley  line.  There  is  something  also  to  be  urged  against 
it.  It  will  stimulate  trade  in  a  decaying  district  among 
a  decreasing  population.  It  will  open  out  the  neglected 
mineral  resources  of  a  hitherto  isolated  neighbourhood.  It 
will  offer  excellent  intercommunication  to  a  people  abso- 
lutely remote  from  travelling  facilities.  It  will  abolish  that 
satanic  usurper  of  the  highway,  the  tyrannical  traction- 
engine.  It  will  give  a  new  through  route  across  a  healthful 
tourist  district  at  the  present  moment  inaccessible  save  to 
the  sturdy  pedestrian,  and  to  the  passenger  on  the  weather- 
exposed  coach,  crossing  moorland  ranges  of  mountain  height. 
It  will  raise  to  the  surface  the  natural  wealth  of  Derbyshire 
that  lies  underground.  If  the  engineering  works  are  of  the 
same  elegance  as  those  on  the  Rowsley  and  Buxton,  and 
the  Settle  and  Carlisle  lines,  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will 
not  have  much  to  grumble  at,  for  the  triumphs  of  scientific 
enterprise  add  by  their  splendid  viaducts  and  graceful 
curves  to  the  old  wonders  of  Nature.  But  the  opponents 
of  the  scheme  would  negative  all  these  advantages  by  telling 
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us  that  the  Dore  and  Chinley  line  will  carry  a  noisy  and 
obnoxious  civilization  into  the  virgin  hills  and  unsmirched 
valleys  of  "undiscovered  Derbyshire" — that  unexplored  re- 
gion whose  romance  becomes  religion — where  the  austere 
heights  stand  out  lonely  and  lovely  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
new-made  world  where  man  is  unknown  ;  where  the  river 
runs  in  radiant  reaches  in  dusky  depths  of  dingle  and  dell 
and  dale,  tawny,  amber,  or  topaz  in  the  sunlight  (for  it  has 
come  from  the  heart  of  the  moors,  and  is  coloured  with  the 
pigments  that  peat  and  moss  and  bracken  mix  on  Nature's 
palette) ;  and  glassy  green  where  it  reflects  the  hanging 
trees,  where  fern  and  foxglove  and  wild-flowers  innumerable 
mirror  themselves  in  the  liquid  looking-glass  ;  sometimes 
restful  in  shady  and  deep  pools,  where  the  rising  trout  or 
grayling  make  a  sudden  plunge,  followed  by  widening  rings 
in  the  reposing  stream  ;  always  voiceful,  whether  it  be  the 
mere  murmur  and  lullaby  of  lapping  water  or  the  tumultuous 
shout  of  the  swift  and  eager  rock-impeded  current.  The 
hills  are  eloquent  in  their  silence  ;  the  Derwent  is  eloquent 
in  its  voiceful  revelations  ;  and  which  speaks  more  directly 
to  the  soul  of  man — the  solemn  and  eternal  heights,  or  the 
sequestered  and  soliloquizing  stream — I  know  not.  Both 
appeal  to  him  who  goes  straight  to  Nature,  a  willing  and 
wishful  pupil — 

"  Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

The  Iron  Horse,  with  its  steam  and  scream,  its  rattle  and 
roar,  will  enter  this  uncontaminated  Derwent  Valley,  one  of 
the  few  unspoiled  stretches  of  river  scenery  in  Derbyshire. 
When  the  utilitarian  and  the  sentimental  are  weighed  to- 
gether, the  selfish  side  of  the  argument  must  not  be  left  out 
of  the  question.  The  spirit  of  personal  exclusiveness  has 
much  to  do  with  the  hostility  to  new  railways  as  any  other 
considerations,  real  or  chimerical.  Private  landowners  are 
sometimes  desirous  of  keeping  a  paradise  intended  for  all 
men  to  themselves.  Greed  would  enclose  the  great  generous 
ocean  if  it  could.  Greed  succeeds  pretty  well  in  fencing 
round  seas  of  undulating  heather.  The  latest  act  of  aggrand- 
izement has  been  the  enclosure  of  Lindrick  Common  by 
opulent  land-grabbers,  who  thus  deprive  the  poor  of  the 
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possession  they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries,  and  who  divert 
ancient  foot-paths,  traditionary  and  venerable,  that  have  been 
trod  by  the  feet  of  humanity  for  many  generations.  These 
time-honoured  rural  lines  of  English  liberty  are  steadily  and 
stealthily  being  rubbed  off  the  fair  face  of  the  country. 
They  are  older  than  the  title-deeds  of  the  most  patriarchal 
estate  they  may  cross,  and  the  people  should  resent  their 
obstruction. 

"  'Tis  an  offence  in  man  or  woman, 
To  steal  a  goose  from  off  a  common  : 
But  what  can  be  that  man's  excuse, 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose  ?  " 

Wordsworth,  when  the  railway  to  the  Lake  District  was 
projected,  called  upon  the  mountains,  vales,  and  floods  to 
"  show  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain  "  against  "  that  whistle." 
But  selfishness  had  surely  something  to  do  with  the  remon- 
strative  rage  of  the  recluse  of  Rydal  Mount.  If  the  poet 
worshipped  Nature  so  much  himself,  would  he  deny  her 
magical  influences  to  people  shut  up  from  year  to  year  in 
the  tainted  and  torturing  town?  Lord  Houghton  answers 
Wordsworth's  objections  admirably.  He  thus  addresses 
him  : 

"  And  thou,  the  patriarch  of  these  beauteous  ways, 
Canst  never  grudge  that  gloomy  streets  send  out 
The  crowded  sons  of  labour,  care,  and  doubt, 
To  read  these  scenes  by  light  of  thine  own  lays." 

There  are  no  finer  moorlands  in  Derbyshire  than  those 
dominated  by  the  famous  Fox  House  Inn.  The  hills  may 
not  have  the  true  mountain  form  ;  but  there  is  a  variety  in 
their  undulations,  in  their  deep  hollows  and  ferny  dingles, 
and  in  the  ponderous  masses  of  gritstone  that  here  and 
there  rise  out  of  the  short  green  grass,  or  the  flowering 
heather  more  royal  in  its  purple  than  the  mantle  of  a  mon- 
arch. Fox  House  is  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire  what  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  is  to  the  western 
border,  although,  while  the  latter  is  a  mere  cottage  among 
the  highlands,  the  former  is  a  time-honoured  house  of  im- 
portance, boasting  some  fine  oak  carving,  an  ancient  table 
from  North  Lees,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity.  It  is 
certainly  far  .pleasanter  to  go  over  this  wide  wild  sea  of 
moorland,  rolling  away  in  dusky  waves  against  the  distant 
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sky  line,  oceanic  in  their  grandeur,  past  Fox  House  and 
the  overhanging  mass  of  rock  called  Toad's  Mouth,  and 
along  the  un- 
fenced  road  by 
Millstone  Edge, 
bordered  with 
bilberry,  cis- 
tus,  and  purple 
heather,  than  to 
go  under  it  in 
a  noisy  tunnel, 
sunless  and 
sooty,the  moun- 
tain ozone  dis- 
tilled into  a 
"  draught "  and 
the  sweet  smell 
of  wild -thyme 
reduced  to  sul- 
phuric fumes. 
But  the  Iron 
Horse  declines 
to  climb  over 
the  Brown  Edge 
moors  (1,302 
feet),  preferring 
a  short  cut  un- 
der them.  The 

first  portion  of  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Line  is,  therefore,  a 
subterranean  and  subterfugeous  route.  The  tunnel  (5,280 
yards  long)  is  entered  immediately  after  leaving  the  Totley 
Brook  near  Dore  station.  As  this  quiet  little  place  on  the 
borders  of  the  moors  is  likely  to  become  an  important  rail- 
way junction,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Dore  has  played 
a  part  in  what  Green,  the  historian,  calls  "  the  making  of 
England."  "  Here,  in  827,  Egbert,  having  united  the  Mid- 
land and  Southern  Saxon  Kingdoms  under  his  sway,  had 
arrived  in  his  march  against  the  Northumbrians.  Then  it 
appears  that  even  in  those  rude  times,  wisdom  did  some- 
times prevail.  Peace  was  made.  The  Northumbrian  thegns 
met  Egbert  at  Dore,  and  accepted  him  as  their  overlord. 
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That  was  a  memorable  day,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
but  for  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  began  about  that 
time  to  infest  our  coasts,  England's  great  start  in  the  race 
of  civilization  might  have  been  traced  to  the  peaceful  com- 
pact made  at  Dore." 

The  three-mile-long  tunnel  from  Dore  perforates  the 
Derbyshire  Dukeries,  for  here  the  estates  of  their  Graces  of 
Devonshire,  Rutland,  and  Norfolk  meet.  You  might  shoot 
at  a  grouse  on  the  moorland  territory  of  one  Duke,  for  it 
to  fly  over  land  the  property  of  another  Duke,  and  drop 
dead  on  the  estate  of  a  third  Duke.  When  the  Iron 
Horse  emerges  into  glad  daylight,  lo  and  behold  !  pictur- 
esque Padley,  with  the  Burbage  Brook  taking  its  clear  and 
shining  waters  to  the  Derwent.  Derbyshire  abounds  in 
romantic  nooks,  but  there  is  no  sweeter  dell  than  this,  with 
the  slender  stream  singing  on  its  way  from  the  moorlands, 
down  a  ravine,  ribbed  with  rock,  and  canopied  with  trees. 
What  a  scenic  surprise  this  glimpse  of  fairy-land  will  be 
to  the  railway  traveller  of  the  future,  after  three  miles  of 
fuliginous  flue  !  This  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  purely 
picturesque  point  of  the  new  line.  The  carriage  windows 
will  frame  wider  landscapes  in  the  Vale  of  Hope,  but  here 
the  scenery  is  concentrated  into  a  poetical  vignette,  dainty 
as  a  sonnet.  The  brook  enters  the  river  amid  the  sylvan 
surroundings  of  Padley  Wood,  and  the  Burbage  Valley  and 
Derwent  Dale  meet  in  the  leafy  solitude  of  a  scene  that  is 
the  despair  of  painters.  Crossing  river  and  turnpike,  our 
imaginary  train  pauses  at  the  first  station  on  the  line.  The 
Iron  Horse  has  ceased  coughing  the  hot  cinders  out  of  its 
metallic  lungs  as  it  struggled  up  the  incline,  and  steam  is 
shut  off  for  the  gradient  is  now  a  falling  one  of  i  in  150, 
and  the  Westinghouse  brake  is  applied  pretty  sharply  to 
bring  the  coaches  to  a  stand  at  Grindleford  platform.  Shall 
we  wait  here  for  the  next  train  and  wander  off  on  the  moors 
to  Longshaw  Lodge,  the  shooting-box  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land? Visitors  are  allowed  to  walk  through  the  grounds, 
which  contain  a  lake  and  some  beautiful  effects  produced  in 
rockery  and  wild-shrub  gardening.  Or  shall  we  visit  the 
ruins  of  Padley  Hall  and  Chapel,  the  ancient  house  of  the 
Eyres?  Here  the  mind  sees  more  than  the  eye,  for  this 
interesting  fragment  of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture  is 
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used  as  a  hay-loft  above  and  a  cow-house  beneath.  It  is  in 
a  tottering  condition  ;  the  windows  are  either  mutilated  or 
destroyed,  the  old  screen  dividing  the  family  from  the  re- 
tainers, has  disappeared ;  but  in  the  chapel  still  exists  the 
beautiful  old  hammer-beam  roof,  with  angels  holding  shields, 
evidently  the  work  of  an  architect  of  imagination.  Padley 
Hall  and  its  private  chapel  were  the  scene  of  much  religious 
persecution  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  story  is  a  sickening 
one  to  read,  and  says  little  for  the  Protestant  toleration  of 
the  Maiden  Monarch.  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox  has  told  it  in 
full.  Enough  here  to  say  that  at  the  Reformation  the  Eyres, 
like  their  kinsfolk  the  Fitzherberts  of  Norbury,  remained 
constant  to  the  old  state  of  things,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  underwent  much  persecution.  Padley  Hall,  in  the 
remote  fastnesses  of  the  Peak,  afforded  religious  refugees  a 
place  of  shelter.  In  1587  the  premises  were  searched,  and 
two  priests  were  found  hiding  there.  Their  names  were 
Nicholas  Garlick  and  Robert  Ludlam.  They  were  confined 
in  the  loathsome  prison  at  Derby  for  some  period,  and  then, 
with  another  priest,  Richard  Simpson,  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  The  barbarous  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
25th  July,  1588.  Padley  Hall  was  then  in  the  occupation 
of  John  Fitzherbert.  He,  for  harbouring  the  priests,  was 
imprisoned,  and  died  in  confinement.  The  Hall  and  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  became  the  property  of  the  notorious 
Richard  Topcliffe,  a  ruffianly  agent  of  the  Privy  Council. 
And  all  these  outrages  in  the  name  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
and  the  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Good  Will  towards  all  men  ! 
Or  shall  we  make  our  way  to  the  grand  rocky  platform 
called  Higgar  Tor  (Hu-Gaer),  whose  huge  blocks  of  dark 
weather-worn  gritstone,  arched  so  as  to  make  a  window  for 
the  sunshine,  might  have  been  hurled  together  by  Titans  in 
the  very  frolic  of  their  supernatural  strength;  and  to  the 
ancient  British  stronghold,  rising  out  of  the  boggy  moor, 
called  Carl's  Work  (the  work  of  the  Celt),  although  these 
places  may  be  equally  well  visited  from  Hathersage,  the 
next  station  ?  Pleasant  to  linger  awhile  over  the  gray  arches 
of  Grindleford  Bridge,  chatting  with  the  fishermen,  and 
noticing  the  fine  outlines  of  Bamford,  Millstone,  Burbage, 
Curbar,  and  Froggatt  Edges  rising  like  fortresses  above 
the  Derwent,  with  an  emerald  space  of  lawn-like  verdure 
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between  the  boulder- 
bestrewn  water  and 
the  dark,  long,  broken 
line  of  crags.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river, 
Sir  William  sentinels 
the  green  valley  in 
burly  majesty.  Grin- 
dleford  Bridge  will  be 
the  station  for  Eyam, 
one  of  the  most  re- 
mote villages  of  the 
Peak,  and  consecra- 
ted by  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Plague 
which  decimated  its 
population  in  1666, 
and  whose  church- 
yard boasts  of  the 
finest  Runic  Cross  in 
England ;  for  Stoney 
Middleton  and  Leam 
Hall,  Curbar  and 
Calver,  Bubnell  and 
Baslow  ;  while  it  will 
bring  nearer  to  the 
Sheffielder  Tideswell  and  the  mountain  hamlets  around 
that  bonnie  little  town.  It  was  almost  worth  while  con- 
structing a  railway  to  bring  the  citizens  of  dusky  Steelopolis 
within  measurable  distance  of  Tideswell's  fourteenth  century 
Church,  which  disputes  with  Bakewell,  Youlgreave,  and  Ash- 
bourne  the. title  of  "  The  Cathedral  of  the  Peak."  Restora- 
tion, so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  could  not  have  been  more 
carefully  and  intelligently  carried  out,  and  Canon  Andrew 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  enthusiastic  labours  in  this 
direction.  Apart  from  the  architectural  beauties  of  the 
building,  Tideswell  Church  contains  many  interesting  monu- 
ments, notably  fine  brasses  and  other  memorials  :  Bishop 
Pursglove  (1579),  Sir  Robert  Litton  and  his  wife  Isabel 
(1483,  ancestors  of  Bulwer  Lytton),  Sir  John  Foljambe 
(1358),  Sir  Sampson  Meverell  (1462),  and  the  effigies  of 
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Sir   Thurston   de   Bower    and    his    wife    Margaret,    temp. 
Richard  II. 


etr  sftuntan 


Up    the    Derwent       Wm  f/ '    valley    runs    the    train 
to  Hathersage,  whose  ancient  repose  is  aroused 

by  the  shriek  of  the  steam  whistle.  The  line  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  needle  and  hackling-pin  factories  that  are 
the  staple  industries  of  the  place,  and  enable  lovers  of  old 
churches  to  climb  up  the  hill  to  the  venerable  fane  sur- 
rounded by  towering  heights.  The  brasses  to  the  Eyre 
family  will  captivate  the  eye  of  the  archaeologist,  but  the 
cheap-tripper  will  be  most  interested  with  the  grave  of  Little 
John,  the  faithful  lieutenant  of  that  famous  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood: 

"  Though  he  was  called  Little  John,  his  limbs  they  were  large, 

And  his  stature  was  seven  feet  high  ; 
Wherever  he  came  they  quaked  at  his  name, 
For  soon  he  made  them  to  fly." 

The  grave  is  distinguished  by  two  small  upright  stones, 
about  ten  feet  apart,  between  two  solemn  yews  that  must 
have  kept  silent  vigil  over  the  dead  for  centuries.  Hather- 
sage is  very  tenacious  in  claiming  the  village  to  be  both  the 
birth-place  and  burial-place  of  Little  John,  and  the  validity 
of  this  insistance  has  the  support  of  historical  authorities, 
who  state  that  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  more  in  its 
favour  than  for  its  rejection.  The  romantic  outlaw  was  born 
at  Hathersage,  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
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fort's  barons  at  Evesham  in  1265.  After  the  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  adventurous  life,  he  returned  to  his  native 
village  to  die.  Until  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  "Little  John's  Cottage" — a  small  ancient  tene- 
ment— stood  near  the  church,  and  his  green  cap  and 


bow  used  to  hang  up  in  the  church  itself,  but  have  been 
removed  to  Cannock  Hall,  Barnsley.  Gone,  too,  are  the 
funeral  garlands,  to  the  memory  of  maidens,  that  were  sus- 
pended in  the  aisles  of  the  church.  In  the  churchyard  the 
body  of  a  Mr.  T.  Ashton  was  disinterred.  He  was  buried  in 
1725,  and  his  remains  were  discovered  in  1781,  quite  perfect 
and  petrified,  retaining  the  flesh-colour  as  when  entombed. 
A  mile  north  of  the  church  is  North  Lees,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  old  Elizabethan  halls  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
pleasant  ramble  by  ancient  field  paths,  with  sweet  smells 
that  are  grateful  to  the  town-tainted  taste  :  messages  of  scent 
from  newly-mown  hay,  from  the  snowy  elder  tree,  from 
woodbine  and  honey-suckle ;  resinous  perfumes  from  pine 
and  fir,  cool  odours  from  bracken  and  fern.  The  air 
is  cool  and  caressing  in  its  uncontaminated  purity  ;  and 
in  contrast  with  the  stern,  sombre,  solemn  moors  are 
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the  ferns  and  grasses  of  the  most  exquisitely  vivid  green 
at  our  feet.  There  are  hedgerows  by  this  footpath,  with 
white  and  red  roses  and  a  prodigality  of  wild-flowers  and 
tangle  that  afford  a  sweet  confusion  of  colour,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Peake  Countrie  is  not  ruled  off  in  cold 
stone  parallelograms  and  trapeziums ;  and  a  tributary  water- 
thread  makes  the  silence  musical.  North  Lees  is  a 
charming  relic.  Its  solitary  old  stone  tower,  its  lichened 
mullioned  windows,  its  lonely  situation  and  mountain  en- 
closure, make  it  a  picture  more  than  a  place — a  picture 
framed  with  trees  and  hung  on  rocky  walls.  Once  the 
manor  house  of  the  Eyre  family,  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Cammell,  of  Sheffield.  Brookfield  Manor,  close 
by,  is  the  romantically  placed  residence  of  that  merchant 
prince.  North  Lees,  although  now  used  as  a  farmhouse, 
retains  its  quaint  architectural  features.  The  mouldings  of 
the  ceilings  are  of  excellent  character.  Round  the  walls 
run  Latin  inscriptions.  A  staircase  from  basement  to  roof 
is  of  so  substantial  a  character  that  it  shows  that  the  ancient 
builders  reversed  the  practice  of  their  nineteenth  century 
descendants,  who  build  only  for  to-day  and  charge  for  all 
time.  It  is  spiral  in  shape,  and  the  stairs,  which  consist  of 
solid  pieces  of  oak,  run  round  a  massive  newell.  The  view 
from  the  flat  lead-covered  roof  of  the  tower  is  a  revelation 
in  scenery.  Farmstead  and  cottage,  mansion  and  hall, 
wooded  slope  and  wandering  stream,  green  valley  and  gray 
moorland  expanse  are  the  outlines  of  a  picture  full  of  local 
colour ;  but  the  landscape  is  too  large  in  its  projection  for 
the  artist  to  attempt  to  "compose."  Close  by  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built  by  the  Eyres  in 
1686,  and  destroyed  by  a  Protestant  mob  in  1688.  They 
stand  in  a  dark  plantation.  How  much  the  Eyres  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  "pious"  persecutors  !  In  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth they  were  hunted  down  by  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
bigots,  but  remained  true  to  their  faith,  and  were  sustained 
by  their  sincerity  through  times  of  terror  and  dark  days  of 
devastation.  Dr.  Spencer  Hall  remarks  of  Hathersage  :  "  It 
is  one  of  the  few  places  from  which  neither  the  persecution 
of  kings  and  queens,  the  exercise  of  delegated  power  by 
local  authorities,  or  the  force  of  public  opinion,  have  ever 
been  able  to  extirpate  Roman  Catholicism.  Even  during 
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the  bitterest  times  mass  was  said,  and  confession  made  in 
the  chamber  of  a  cottage ;  while  the  present  chapel  stood  a 
scathed  and  roofless  ruin,  here  in  the  valley,  by  the  moaning 
rivulet's  side." 

Back  to  Hathersage,  a  quaint  old-world  retreat,  with 
moorland  barriers  and  bluffs  of  millstone  grit  enclosing  it 
from  the  world.  No  two  houses  are  alike,  and  the  restful 
influence  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  to  fall  like  a  benedic- 
tion upon  the  place.  Two  chimney  shafts  belonging  to  the 
afore-mentioned  needle  works,  certainly  spout  out  a  sooty 
protest  against  their  poetical  surroundings,  and  the  scream 
of  the  locomotive  reminds  us  that  we  must  return  to  the 
railway  (I  hope  the  Company's  architect  will  design  pretty 
stations).  We  leave  the  Derwent  north-east  at  Mytham 
Bridge,  where  the  tributary  river  Noe  joins  the  parent 
stream.  The  Noe  gives  a  healthful  account  of  itself,  for  its 
face  is  tanned  with  moss  and  heather,  and  the  merry  little 
moorland  trout  are  jumping  gleefully.  Here  will  be  the 
third  station — Bamford — a  starting  point  for  a  tramp  to 
Ashopton,  Derwent  Chapel,  and  the  Woodlands.  And  now 
the  line  winds  along  the  pastoral  Noe  Valley  to  Hope,  the 
fourth  station  on  the  line,  giving  access  to  Castleton  and 
Brough  and  Bradwell.  The  picture  the  carriage  window 
now  frames  includes  to  the  right  of  the  line  the  grassy 
slopes  of  Win  Hill  (1,532  feet)  and  to  the  left  Lose  Hill 
(1,572  feet),  with  lesser  hills  and  interlacing  valleys.  The 
prospect  is  as  fair  as  any  that  ever  inspired  poet's  pen  or 
painter's  pencil.  Win  Hill  and  Lose  Hill  owe  their  names 
to  a  battle  having  been  fought  here  between  two  Saxon 
kings.  The  victorious  were  encamped  on  the  one  height, 
and  the  vanquished  on  the  other.  Win  Hill  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Ebenezer  Elliott's  most  charming  poems.  Here 
is  one  of  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer's  verses  : — 

"King  of  the  Peak,  Win  Hill  !  thou,  throned  and  crowned, 
That  reign 'st  o'er  many  a  stream  and  many  a  vale  ! 
Star-loved,  and  meteor-sought,  and  tempest-found  ! 
Proud  centre  of  a  mountain-circle,  hail ! 
The  might  of  man  may  triumph  or  may  fail ; 
But,  eldest  brother  of  the  Air  and  Light, 
Firm  shall  thou  stand  when  demi-gods  turn  pale  ! 
For  thou,  ere  science  dawned  or  reason's  night, 
Wast,  and  will  be  when  mind  shall  rule  all  other  might. " 
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There  is  no  vale  in  the  Peak  more  beautiful  than  the  vale 
of  Hope.  There  are  others  more  romantic,  more  rugged, 
more  grand,  but  for  sweet,  pastoral  beauty,  almost  Devonian 
in  its  rich  softness,  with  mountain  surroundings,  it  is  the 
most  engaging  of  those  Derbyshire  Dales  of  which  Eliza 
Cook  has  so  ecstatically  sung. 

Castleton  is  a  place  so  full  of  interest  as  to  require 
columns  of  elaborate  word-painting  to  do  it  anything  like 
descriptive  justice.  It  recalls  the  Peak  Castle  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Pevertl,  the  best  of  the  Waverley  novels.  It  conjures 
up  caverns  more  wonderful  than  any  dreamt  of  by  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard — the  Great  Peak  Cavern,  with  its  grand  vestibule 
and  Cyclopean  porch,  the  Blue  John  Mine  with  its  spectac- 
ular beauty,  the  Speedwell  Mine  with  its  Cimmerian  gloom 
and  grim  ferryman,  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its  Pantheon- 
like  spaces ;  and  the  Odin  Mine,  with  its  historic  renown, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  Romans  made  it  a  Siberia. 
Castleton,  too,  is  interesting  because  of  its  innocent  old 
English  observances. 

Just  as  the  sturdy  lead-miners  of  the  Castleton  country 
are  tenaciously  attached  to  their  native  homes,  content  with 
scratching  a  bare  living  out  of  the  bleak  hill  sides  sooner 
than  earn  big  wages  at  iron  works  and  collieries,  so  time- 
honoured  customs,  that  "  fast"  people  would  deem  childish, 
cling  to  the  villages  of  the  Peak.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  immemorial  observances  is  what  is  called  "  Garland 
Day  "  at  Castleton.  It  occurs  on  the 

"  Twenty-ninth  of  May, 
Oak-apple  day." 

Peveril's  little  town  then  abandons  itself  to  a  fete  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  innocent.  There  is  a  procession,  mediaeval  in  its 
character,  with  a  mounted  King  and  Queen  carrying  a  large 
garland  of  flowers.  A  band  of  music  and  morris  dancers 
enliven  the  odd  old-world  streets,  with  their  quaint  nooks 
and  shadowy  corners.  At  sunset  the  great  garland  is  hoisted 
by  means  of  a  pulley  to  the  summit  of  the  Church  tower.  It 
is  secured  on  the  central  pinnacle,  which  it  decorates  until 
the  succeeding  anniversary,  when  it  is  renewed  with  similar 
festivities.  In  the  chancel  of  the  venerable  Church  is  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Vandyke.  The  vestry  is  the 
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Free  Library  of  the  village.  A  former  Vicar  some  seventy 
years  ago  bequeathed  his  collection  of  books  (600  in  num- 
ber) for  the  use  of  the  parishioners.  The  works  are  standard 
literature,  and  are  let  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  Vicar. 
One  of  the  "lions"  of  the  library  is  a  "Breeches  Bible," 
published  in  the  year  1611.  There  are  other  volumes  of 
great  value,  and  it  is  matter  for  mingled  regret  and  indig- 
nation that  many  of  the  books  have  been  mutilated  and 
defaced,  pages  and  pictures  being  cut  out.  Some  people  in 
the  village  must  have  an  absorbing  love  for  literature,  for 
they  regard  useful  learning  so  precious  as  to  steal  it.  Some 
of  the  old  pews  are  magnificent  examples  of  carving,  the 
names  of  their  former  occupants  and  the  dates  are  inscribed 
in  an  ornamental  manner  in  oak  that  is  black  with  age. 
The  names  of  the  Halls,  for  the  most  part,  occur  on 
these  ancient  pews,  the  earliest  date  being  Thomas  Hall, 
1661. 

At  Brough  is  a  Roman  Camp,  the  isolated  position  of 
which  has  given  it  less  attention  from  the  people  of  the 
Victorian  Era  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  Rome  was 
a  republic  and  Jesus  Christ  yet  unborn.  Bradwell  has  a 
considerable  population.  The  people  make  felt  hats,  besides 
delving  for  lead.  The  village  possesses  two  saline  springs 
of  sufficient  potency  to  rival  the  thermal  waters  of  Buxton  ; 
but  the  attraction  of  the  place  is  Bagshawe's  Cavern,  which 
we  have  previously  attempted  to  describe.  The  Dore  and 
Chinley  Railway  will  give  this  wonderful  cavern  an  European 
reputation,  for  it  combines  the  beauties  of  the  other  Derby- 
shire caverns,  with  all  their  awe  and  mystery. 

From  Hope  and  Castleton  (as  the  station  will  be  called) 
the  line  climbs  six  miles  a  gradient  of  i  in  100,  and  we  hear 
our  imaginary  Iron  Horse  again  coughing  at  the  collar-work. 
The  scenery  reaches  its  climax  at  Edale.  It  is  the  fifth 
station  on  the  line,  and  the  "jumping-off  place,"  as  the 
Americans  say,  for  kingly  Kinderscout.  At  Barber  Booth 
are  to  be  noticed  coal  measures  on  the  surface,  a  gratifying 
sign  for  capitalists,  a  bad  one  for  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
Colliery  shafting,  slag-heaps,  and  cinder-tracks  would  cer- 
tainly not  add  to  the  scenic  interest  of  Edale.  The  railway 
winds  by  Edale  End,  along  Edale  itself,  and  past  Edale 
Chapel  and  Edale  Head.  Of  Edale  permit  a  less  enthusiastic 
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writer  than  myself  to  speak.  A  more  blase  book  than  Mr. 
Louis  J.  Jennings'  Rambles  Among  the  Hills  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire  could  not  be  found.  He  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say  in  favour  of  Buxton,  Matlock,  or  even  Dove  Dale, 
His  volume  is,  generally  speaking,  a  defamation  of  Derby- 
shire, but  he  is  constrained  to  say  of  Edale :  "  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  view  which  charms  the  eye. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  anything  finer  to  be 
seen  in  England,  for  it  includes  almost  everything  which 
goes  to  form  magnificent  scenery  except  water.  To  the 
north  the  lovely  valley  of  Edale  lies  spread  below,  guarded 
by  a  range  of  hills  at  each  end.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  equally  fine  valley  of  Hope,  with  heather-covered  hills 
stretching  away  for  many  miles.  These  hills  are  not,  as  we 
all  know,  as  high  as  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  but  they 
are  beautiful  in  form  and  appearance,  and  present  a  very 
noble  and  even  grand  appearance.  Fresh  from  a  visit  to 
Switzerland,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  nothing  more 
beautiful  and  attractive." 

The  Highland  hamlet  of  Grindsbrook  forms  part  of 
Edale.  There  is  an  ancient  hostelry  there  surrounded  by 
finely-grouped  hills,  glens  of  rocky  beauty,  and  moors 
sombre  and  stern.  It  is  called  the  Nag's  Head,  and  is  well 
known  to  sportsmen.  The  landlord  is  Mr.  Isaac  Cooper,  a 
hale  and  hearty  Peakrel  of  90  years  of  age.  The  house  is 
worth  visiting  for  a  peep  at  the  old  oak  furniture  it  contains 
and  for  many  curiosities,  including  a  family  register  in 
needlework  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  bearing  the  names  and 
nativities  of  eleven  children,  the  first  born  in  May,  1829, 
and  the  last  in  July,  1847.  The  oat-cake,  cheese,  and  milk 
are  relished  after  tramping  over  the  heathery  slopes  of  the 
Derbyshire  Highlands.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  Grinds- 
brook  is  Mr.  Isaac  Cooper  himself.  His  supreme  earthly 
desire  is  to  live  to  witness  the  Dore  and  Chinley  line  (the 
Cowburn  tunnel  shaft  is  to  be  seen  from  his  house)  opened 
for  goods  and  passenger  traffic.  The  patriarchal  pate  shakes 
with  pleased  expectancy  as  he  tells  of  what  the  Dore  and 
Chinley  line  will  do  for  the  Castleton  country.  Let  us  hope 
that  his  best  wishes  may  be  realized,  and  that  the  new  line 
will  not  introduce  an  unclean  civilization  into  a  district  at 
present  so  picturesque  and  unpolluted. 
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On  goes  the  train,  with  a  rush  and  a  rattle  and  a  roan 
arousing  strange  echoes  in  regions  hitherto  unprofaned  by 
other  sounds  than  the  cry  of  the  plover  and  the  call  of  the 
grouse.  Presently  there  is  a  startling  scream  from  the 
engine.  It  has  plunged  into  the  second  tunnel  of  the  line, 
which  burrows  under  the  Cowburn  range  of  hills,  that  reach 
a  height  of  1,636  feet  above  sea-level.  The  tunnel  is  2,977 
yards  in  length,  and  descends  on  a  grade  of  i  in  176. 
When  its  pitchy  obscurity  is  exchanged  for  the  sunlight,  the 
train  glides  with  swift  motion  down  an  incline  of  i  in  90. 
Spread  with  abrupt  suddenness  before  the  eye  is  the  wide 
vale  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  This  view  is  a  coup  de  theatre  in 
scenery,  with  Chinley  Churn  and  scowling  Kinderscout  the 
principal  contributing  characters.  The  line  forks  to  Chinley 
and  Chapel,  and  the  entire  distance  from  Dore  and  Totley 
is  twenty  miles.  Can  the  Iron  Horse  discover  twenty  more 
such  miles  free  from  its  invasion  in  this  country  ? 


ASSEMBLY    ROOM,    BUXTON,    OF    LAST   CENTURY. 
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BUXTON    ONE    HUNDRED   YEARS   AGO. 


J1OME  places  are  analogous  with  people.  They  have 
their  youth  and  manhood,  their  ripe  old  age  and 
tottering  decay.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with 
the  town.  It  is  a  story  of  rise  and  progress, 
prosperity  and  opulence,  decline  and  fall.  Some  towns, 
however,  reverse  this  rule.  As  they  grow  older  they  become 
younger,  and  advancing  years  only  bring  with  them  higher 
spirits,  brighter  looks,  increased  powers,  and  more  viva- 
cious vitality.  Buxton  was  a  sanatorium  of  the  Roman 
legions  and  a  place  of  established  reputation  before  the 
existence  of  some  modern  cities,  and  when  great  manu- 
facturing centres,  with  their  teeming,  toiling  populations, 
remained  unreclaimed  from  moss  and  marsh  and  moor. 
Yet  Buxton  is  younger  to-day  than  it  was  when  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  counted  her  rosary  at  the  Old  Hall,  and 
those  foppish  courtiers,  Leicester  and  Burleigh,  in  slashed 
and  puffed  doublets,  velvet  cloaks  and  jewelled  belts, 
drank  the  waters,  and  strutted  with  swaggering  gait  on  the 
bowling-green.  Two  thousand  years  old,  the  Spa  of  the 
Peak  is  in  its  teens.  Unsightly  tenements  have  been 
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replaced  by  handsome  buildings,  and  unsavoury  alleys  by 
spacious  thoroughfares.  Some  picturesque  old  edifices  have 
been  demolished — quaint,  half-timbered,  latticed-windowed, 
high-gabled  "  bits "  of  architecture,  gray  with  age,  and 
wrinkled  with  russet  reminiscences — that  an  artist  would 
have  spared ;  but  comfortable  cottages  have  succeeded 
cave-dwellings,  and  tumble-down  houses  have  been  "  im- 
proved off"  to  make  way  for  elegant  villas  and  imposing 
terraces,  great  hotels  and  halls  of  health.  An  old,  grubby 
limestone  chrysalis  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the 
brightest  of  architectural  butterflies.  The  translation  has 
been  a  protracted  one,  for  the  Peak  district  is  famous  for 
its  "  fossils,"  and  the  petrifying  process  sometimes  congeals 
mind  as  well  as  matter.  In  the  reign  of  Beau  Nash,  Bath 
was  a  more  fashionable  residential  place  than  Buxton  is  in 
the  ninth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  buildings 
were  quite  as  pretentious,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Wood,  an 
architect  who  made  artistic  use  of  natural  advantages.  In 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  however,  Bath  was  more  celebrated 
for  its  wool  than  its  waters ;  while  Buxton  was  the  Mecca  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  who  were  attracted  by  the  medical 
fame  of  St.  Anne's  Well,  and  who  left  their  crutches  at  the 
shrine  in  evidence  of  the  relief  they  had  found  from  their 
sufferings.  But  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since  Buxton  really  emerged  from  an  uncouth  moorland 
village  into  an  aristocratic  watering  place. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  in  imagination  a  walk  up 
and  down  the  Buxton  streets  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  No 
express  train  from  London  in  four  hours,  with  a  luncheon- 
basket  in  the  Pullman  car  on  the  way.  St.  Pancras  stood 
amid  meadow-lands,  with  rustic  scenery  and  rural  life.  The 
journey  to  the  Peak  in  the  fastest  coach  occupied  four  days 
and  a  half,  and  the  traveller  took  the  precaution  to  make  his 
last  will  and  testament  before  he  started.  The  devout  D.V. 
used  by  the  proprietor  of  the  stage-coach  as  an  appeal  to 
Providence  in  announcing  the  hours  of  departures  and 
arrivals,  added  to  the  sense  of  insecurity.  The  Jupiter  of 
the  box,  with  his  rubicund  face  and  multiplicity  of  capes, 
coats,  and  waistcoats,  his  oracular  wink  and  professional 
jokes,  however,  was  re-assuring,  and  the  journey  was  full  of 
pleasant  incident.  The  coach  was  said  to  breakfast,  and 
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dine,  and  sleep,  and  be  shaved  on  the  road.  The  sirloin  at 
the  dinner  at  the  Swan  at  Market  Harborough  was  a  dish  to 
remember,  and  the  ancient  four-poster  at  the  Bull's  Head, 
Loughborough,  a  bed  that  was  a  certain  cure  for  insomnia. 
The  Green  Man  at  Ashbourne  has  not  changed  much  since 
Boswell  visited  it  in  September,  1771,  and  made  the  following 
quaint  reference  to  the  hostelry  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson . • 
"  After  breakfast  I  departed  and  pursued  my  journey  north- 
wards. I  took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a  very 
good  Inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil 
gentlewoman,  courtesying  very  low,  presented  me  with  an 


engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house,  to  which  she  had 
subjoined  in  her  own  handwriting  an  address  in  such 
singular  simplicity  of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it,  pasted 
upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my  original  journal  at  this  time, 
and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers  : — 
'  M.  Killingleys  duly  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell,  is  exceedingly 
obliged  to  him  for  this  favour  ;  whenever  he  comes  this 
way,  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  ;  would  Mr.  Bos- 
well name  the  house  to  his  extensive  acquaintance,  it  would 
be  a  singular  favour  conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks 
and  sincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time  and  a  blessed 
eternity.' " 
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The  present  aspect  of  the  country  between  Ashbourne 
and  Buxton  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  London 
coach  bowled  along  the  turnpike,  pack-horses  toiled  over 
the  bridle-paths  of  the  unenclosed  moors,  and  the  post- 
chaise,  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  gold,  made  the  only  patch  of 
bright  colour  in  a  dreary  landscape.  Plantations  have  done 
something  to  screen  and  shelter  the  naked  and  hungry 
pastures,  but  still  the  wind-scourged  table-land  is  bleak  and 
uninviting,  and  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich 
green  dales  and  wooded  valleys  below.  The  Newhaven 
Inn  would  just  be  built  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  a 
favourite  coaching-house.  At  Heathfield  Nook  was  the  car- 
riers' house  of  call,  and  a  picture  of  the  place  in  the  olden 
time  would  not  be  complete  without  a  string  of  Pickford's 
heavy  vans  at  the  door.  A  hundred  years  ago  Higher 
Buxton  presented  much  the  same  features  that  it  does 
to-day.  There  were  fewer  shops,  and  more  white-washed 
cottages  built  of  rubble  limestone,  of  which  the  houses 
existing  in  Church  Street  are  typical  specimens.  The 
Cheshire  Cheese  had  not  that  quaint  projecting  bow-window 
that  seems  an  architectural  survival  instead  of  a  modern 
addition  ;  but  it  possessed  a  fine  bowling  green.  The  Sun 
gave  warmth  in  the  shape  of  hot  grog  in  those  days  ;  and 
opposite  it  shone  the  Seven  Stars,  now  the  Dog  and  Par- 
tridge. Scarsdale  Place  was  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  and  the 
Eagle  was  called  the  Eagle  and  Child.  It  was  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  new  building,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  oldest 
Inn  in  Buxton — the  Stanley  Arms.  The  King's  Head  was 
the  Manse  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapel  which  then  stood 
close  by.  The  drinking  water  of  Higher  Buxton  was 
brought  up  in  barrels  from  St.  Anne's  Well,  for  it  was  not 
until  1840  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  fountain  above 
the  Eagle  was  opened.  The  present  Cross  in  the  Market 
Place  stood  at  the  top  of  Cocker  Hill,  at  the  back  of  the  SL 
Anne's  Stables,  and  was  a  road  cross  of  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  with  four  arms  directing  to  roads  now  covered 
with  fields.  The  stumps  of  the  stone  arms  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  cross.  There  is  another  cross  of  the  same  character 
leading  to  Wormhill,  of  which  only  the  cup  remains,  and  a 
further  example,  in  fair  preservation,  by  Cowdale.  Buxton 
a  hundred  years  ago  may  have  boasted  of  a  market-cross 
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similar  to  the  fine  specimens  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and 
Bonsall ;  and  probably  the  small-wits  of  the  coaches,  alight- 
ing at  the  doors  of  the  White  Hart,  and  surveying  the 
Market  Place,  would  jocosely  allude  to  "  the  pound  and 
stocks."  Poole's  Hole  was  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Peak,  and  answered  Charles  Cotton's  description  to  the 
letter.  To  exploit  the  cavern  was  then  a  work  of  enterprise 
and  endurance.  To-day  it  is  too  easy  of  access  to  be 
"explored,"  for  the  pathway  is  a  smooth  track  of  770  yards, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  one  to  be  traversed  by  the  crutches  of 
rheumatism,  or  the  list-shoes  of  gout.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  allowed  ten  old  women  to  act  as 
guides  to  Poole's  Hole,  and  as  these  ancient  ladies  were 
suspicious  of  each  other's  earnings,  the  visitor  often  found 
himself  encumbered  with  more  attendants  than  were  con- 
ducive to  his  happiness.  In  Cotton's  days  the  janitor  to 
the  traditional  outlaw's  hiding-place  was  a  withered  old 
crone  : 

"Thro'  a  blind  Door  (which  some  poor  Woman  there 

Still  keeps  the  Key  of,  that  it  may  keep  her) 

Men,  bowing  low,  take  leave  of  Day's  fair  Light, 

To  crowd  themselves  into  the  Womb  of  Night, 

Thro'  such  a  low  and  narrow  Pass,  that  it 

For  Badgers,  Wolves,  and  Foxes  seems  more  fit ; 

Or  for  the  yet  less  sorts  of  Chaces,  than 

T'  admit  the  Stature  and  the  Bulk  of  Man  ; 

Could  it  to  Reason  any  way  appear 

That  Men  could  find  out  any  bus'ness  there. 

But,  having  fifteen  Paces  crept,  or  more 

Thro'  pointed  Stones  and  Dirt,  upon  all  four, 

The  gloomy  Grotto  lets  Men  upright  rise, 

Altho'  they  were  six  times  Goliath's  Size." 

There  are  old  and  hale  Buxtonians  who  can  verify  from 
memory  Cotton's  circumstantial  description.  Wrinkled 
hags,  who  might  have  done  duty  for  Macbeth's  witches, 
guarded  the  portals.  The  visitor  entered  the  regions  of 
Cimmerian  gloom  in  the  manner  of  a  quadruped.  He 
explored  the  dirty  interior,  with  its  precipitous  paths,  with 
a  guttering  tallow  candle  without  a  stick,  and  was  glad  to 
get  out  of  a  place  premonitory  of  Pluto's  kingdom.  It  was 
not  till  after  1850,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, that  the  barrier  of  earth  and  stone  that  disputed  the 
passage  to  Poole's  Hole  was  removed.  In  the  debris  were 
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discovered  Palaeolithic  implements  and  the  remains  of 
Pleistocene  animals.  The  entrance  from  a  tortuous  crevice 
was  made  a  vestibule  worthy  of  the  wonderful  chamber  to 
which  it  gave  access.  The  withered  crones  and  their  can- 
dles were  superannuated.  One  of  them,  when  she  saw  the 
improvements  taking  place,  said  "  Aw  expect  th'  Duke  o' 
Devonshire  'ull  next  have  th'  walls  papered  and  th'  floors 
carpeted,  and  have  a  mat  put  down  at  th'  door,  and 
looking-glasses  put  up  at  each  end."  Poor  soul,  she  did  not 
live  to  see  the  cavern  illuminated  with  gas,  bath-chairs 
wheeled  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  pillar,  and  instantaneous 
photographs  of  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  abysmal  place 
taken  by  Manchester  art-scientists  by  the  Gadicke  and 
Miethe  method  ! 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Crescent  was  a  new  building. 
Its  clean,  clear-cut  masonry,  with  a  hilly  background  of 
green,  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  like  a  diamond  in  a  setting 
of  emeralds.  It  is  to-day  a  stately  symphony  in  stone,  and 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  crescent-shaped 
elevation  in  Europe.  But,  like  Chatsworth,  the  noble 
proportions  of  the  buildings  are  stultified  by  their  situation. 
An  old  historian  speaks  with  unreserved  candour  when  he 
says  :  "  The  site  fixed  upon  for  the  erection  of  this  superb 
pile  was  perhaps  the  only  one  about  Buxton  where  it  ought 
not  to  have  stood.  A  rich  and  beautiful  grove  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  it ;  a  strong  warm  spring  rendered  useless  ; 
and  the  river  which  meandered  along  the  shady  walks  was 
turned  into  an  arched  tunnel,  and  conveyed  underneath  the 
whole  range  of  the  building ;  and  after  all,  the  ground 
itself  was  found  to  be  so  totally  unfit  for  building  upon,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  fix  the  foundations  upon  piles." 
It  is  only  bare  justice  to  a  Duke  of  princely  generosity  to 
mention  that  the  original  plan  of  His  Grace  was  spoilt  by 
the  obstinacy  of  a  small  landowner,  who  refused  to  dispose 
of  a  plot  of  ground  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  Duke,  under  the  circumstances,  found  himself 
constrained  either  totally  to  abandon  his  ambition  to  make 
Buxton  the  Bath  of  the  North,  or  substitute  some  other 
mode  for  the  first  design.  Thus  one  short-sighted  and 
narrow-minded  individual,  who  mistook  obtuseness  for  in- 
dependence, upset  a  scheme  that  might  have  made  Buxton 
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beautiful  by  Art  as  well  as  Nature. 
When  the  Crescent  was  opened,  only 
the  west  end  was  used  as  an  hotel,  the  other  portion  being 
devoted  to  private  apartments.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was!  shortly  afterwards  altered,  and  the  extensive 
range  of  buildings  was  divided  into  three  hotels  and  a 
private  residence.  The  eastern  end  was  called  the  Great 
Hotel ;  the  western  extremity  St.  Anne's ;  and  the  middle 
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was  known  as  the  Centre  Hotel.  In  the  Great  Hotel 
(now  the  Crescent)  was  the  Assembly  Room,  a  bril- 
liant apartment  where  balls  were  held  on  three  alternate 
nights  each  week,  the  theatre  being  open  only  on  the  re- 
maining evenings.  Dancing  commenced  precisely  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  closed  without  reserve,  as  the  auctioneers  say, 
at  eleven.  Sabbatarianism — strict  and  sour — prevailed  even 
in  those  bull-baiting,  hard-swearing  days  of  dice  and  three 
bottle  men,  for  tea-drinking  was  not  allowed  on  the  Sunday, 
nor  candles  lighted  that  evening,  while  the  card-room  was 
religiously  closed. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Manchester  Road  ran  by  the 
Old  Hall,  then,  as  now,  the  oldest  building  in  Buxton,  and 
historic  withal ;  but  with  the  erection  of  the  Crescent,  it  was 
diverted  so  as  to  pass  at  the  back  of  that  noble  pile.  The 
Square  had  not  been  built ;  and  St.  Anne's  Cliff  had  not 
been  laid  out  by  the  landscape  gardener,  although  there  was 
a  pleasant  walk  to  the  summit.  The  eminence  was  called 
"  Stain-cliffs,"  or  "  Hans-cliff."  "  Here,"  observes  the  pre- 
cise Pilkington,  "  is  a  low  or  barrow,  of  a  different  shape 
from  any  which  I  have  seen  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  long, 
narrow  at  the  top,  and  slants  off  at  the  ends  and  sides ;  the 
length  at  the  bottom  is  about  fifteen  yards,  and  the  breadth 
six  yards ;  its  height  is  about  two  yards.  This  barrow  is 
encompassed  by  a  ditch  nearly  six  yards  wide,  and  has  a 
cavity  about  six  yards  in  diameter  and  one  in  depth  at  each 
end  near  the  south-west  and  north-west  corners."  The 
Rector  of  Stockport  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson),  writing  to 
Pegge,  the  historian,  in  1782,  observes  that  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  settlement,  supposed  by  him  to  be  Roman,  were 
visible  on  this  piece  of  ground.  The  Grove  stood  alone ; 
and  the  site  of  the  Royal  Hotel  was  occupied  by  The  Angel, 
a  house  of  ancient  renown.  The  New  Stables  were  just 
finished.  They  cost  the  Duke  in  erection  the  sum  of 
;£i6,ooo,  which  was  included  in  the  ^120,000  allowed 
for  the  Crescent.  They  were  considered  the  finest  stables 
in  Europe ;  while  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  adjoining 
served  as  a  repository  for  nearly  a  hundred  carriages.  The 
upper  storey  was  originally  designed  to  afford  apartments  for 
visitors,  and  under  the  covered  gallery  equestrians  took 
exercise  in  adverse  weather.  From  hippodrome  to  hospital 
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is  a  strange  conversion.  The  Buxton  Bath  Charity  now 
covers  with  the  biggest  dome  in  the  world  the  space  once 
occupied  by  grooms  and  ostlers,  and  the  poor  rheumatic 
patient  limps  on  crutches  where  the  costly  thoroughbreds 
cantered  and  curvetted.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 
Doctor  Robertson,  and  the  Buxton  waters  were  not  scientifi- 
cally understood.  Indeed,  their  chemical  properties  were 
unknown,  and  the  water  was  prescribed  as  a  dernier  ressort 
in  disorders  of  the  most  opposite  character.  "  The  Baths," 
says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "lie  to  the  west  of  St. 
Anne's  Well,  and  are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  one  public  and 
two  private  for  gentlemen ;  one  public,  and  one  private  for 
ladies ;  one,  in  which  the  water  may  be  made  to  imitate 
that  of  Matlock ;  and  one  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
poor.  All  except  the  Charity  bath,  have  dressing  rooms 
attached  to  them,  furnished  with  everything  necessary  or 
convenient  for  bathers,  and  servants  to  assist  them  in  and 
out  of  the  water.  The  gentlemen's  public  bath,  or  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  Old  Bath,  is  by  far  the  most 
ancient  :  it  is  indeed  thought  to  be  one  of  those  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  in  Buxton, 
and  served  both  for  male  and  female  bathers  ;  the  ladies' 
public  bath  was  the  next  formed  :  these  two  and  the  Charity 
bath  were  all  that  preceded  the  building  of  the  Crescent." 
The  Pump  Room  of  a  hundred  years  ago  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  shabby  apology  for  such  an  institution 
that  exists  to-day.  The  springs  bubbled  up  in  sparkling 
purity  into  a  glistening  marble  basin,  and  there  was  an 
absence  of  the  vulgar  public-house  beer-handles  that  "  deco- 
rate "  the  counter  of  the  present  meagre  apartment  which  is 
deemed  good  enough  to  receive  the  visitor  accustomed  to 
the  superb  Pump  Rooms  at  the  Kursaals  of  the  Continent. 
St.  John's  Church,  with  its  hotel  de  ville  like  exterior,  and 
Turkish  Bath  like  ceiling,  was  not  erected  until  1812.  A 
century  ago  the  hotels  competed  with  the  tottering  Chapel 
of  St.  Anne's  in  offering  spiritual  edification  to  Buxton 
visitors.  A  clergyman,  one  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  attended 
daily  at  the  Old  Hall  saying  grace  and  reading  prayers.  He 
was  well  paid  for  his  pious  pains.  "  As  a  reward  for  his 
trouble,  when  the  Cloth  is  removed,  and  he  has  left  the 
Room,  the  Principal  Gentleman  at  the  Table,  goes  round 
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with  a  Plate  to  the  Company  who  give  what  they  please, 
never  Less  than  one  shilling,  and  a  few  more  a  piece,  which 
Amounted  generally  to  Four  Pounds."  Think  of  that 
Churchwardens  of  St.  John's  and  St.  James's  when  all  the 
preaching  of  the  most  powerful  pulpiteers  cannot  extricate 
your  fund  from  debt.  But  it  was  not  all  sermons  and  soda- 
water  at  Buxton  in  that  picturesque  period  of  powder  and 
patches — the  time  of 

"  Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff  box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 

The  visitors  gambled  as  much  as  they  did  at  Bath  during 
the  Regency,  and  the  preponderance  of  people  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  Card  Room  over  those  who  supported  the 
Church,  gave  rise  to  the  satirical  lines  : — 

"The  Church  and  Rooms  the  other  day 
Open'd  their  books  for  Prayer  and  Play  : 
The  Priest  got  twelve,  Hoyle  sixty-seven  ; 
How  great  the  odds  for  Hell  'gainst  Heaven  !  " 

There  were  amusements  in  plenty  in  1788.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  surpassed  Maecenas  in  the  opulency  of  his 
patronage.  He  provided  a  private  band  at  his  personal 
cost.  The  Races  were  permanently  fixed  for  the  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  following  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity.  A 
subscription  pack  of  harriers  was  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  best  London  talent  appeared  at  the  Theatre, 
for  the  metropolitan  play-houses  were  closed  during  the 
Buxton  season.  The  performance  commenced  at  six 
o'clock,  the  latest  hour  for  table  d'hote  being  four  o'clock. 
The  Assembly  Room  was  the  scene  of  aristocratic  dances. 
The  White  Hart  sent  its  respectful  compliments  to  the 
Angel,  and  asked  its  company  to  their  dance  after  supper. 
Other  inns  exchanged  mutual  courtesies  of  this  description. 
There  were  no  bath-chairs.  It  was  the  age  of  sedan-chairs. 
Oil  lamps  in  the  streets  made  the  darkness  visible.  Link- 
men  with  flaring  torches  were  the  escort  of  ball-parties. 
The  Assembly  Room,  now  the  Dining  Room  of  the  Crescent 
Hotel,  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  other  public  apartment  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  a  blaze  of  wax  candles  in  crystal 
chandeliers.  Wandering  about  the  Crescent  in  the  moon- 
light, I  people  the  eloquent  place  with  the  phantoms  of  the 
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past;  with  crush  of  fashion  and  galaxy  of  beauty;  with 
Youth  and  Hope  and  Dreams ;  with  Avarice  and  Hate  and 
Despair ;  with  Love  and  Lust,  Ambition  and  Failure ;  with 
Lady  Teazle  and  Joseph  Surface,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite 
and  Lady  Sneerwell,  tender  Maria  and  honest  Rowley ;  with 
wigs  and  patches  a  la  Grecque,  hoops  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
glistening  sword-hilts  and  cocked  hats.  The  sedan-chairs 
set  down  radiant  beauties  with  powdered  hair  and  jewelled 
dresses ;  chaperones  and  dowagers,  fine  old  "  bucks "  and 
gallant  beaux  with  marvellous  wigs,  coats  of  Tyrian  bloom, 
bravely  embroidered  waistcoats,  and  garter-blue-silk  breeches 
and  dangling  swords.  The  windows  send  yellow  shafts  of 
light  across  the  roadway.  Music  floats  in  the  night-air. 
Now  it  is  a  stately  minuet,  and  now  a  cotillon.  There  is 
a  ripple  of  laughter  in  the  intervals,  and  everybody  seems 
to  be  talking  to  everybody  else.  The  music  starts  again, 
and  there  is  the  frou  frou  of  silk  and  brocade  on  the  ball- 
room floor.  I  should  like  to  join  the  dancers ;  but  I  must 
go  first  home  and  array  myself  in  a  full-skirted  murrey- 
coloured  coat,  don  a  flowered  waistcoat,  encase  my  legs  in 
breeches  of  sarsenet,  put  on  silk  stockings,  comb  my  bag- 
wig,  and  further  adorn  my  person  with  fine  lace  ruffles  and 
a  jabot.  But  what  is  the  use  of  these  vanities  ?  The  gay 
company  upstairs  have  long  gone  home.  It  is  only  the 
wandering  shadows  of  a  hundred  years  ago  that  haunt  the 
Crescent  to-night. 


ARBOR    LOW,    LATHKILL    DALE,    AND 
ROWTOR    ROCKS. 


j|F  a  raison  d'etre  were  required  for  the  writing  of  the 
present  paper,  it  was  supplied  by  two  venerable 
Buxtonians,  who  have  lived  in  Peakland  all  their 
lives.  I  asked  them,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  more 
information  than  guide-books,  and  histories,  and  personal 
knowledge  can  supply,  to  tell  me  all  about  Arbor  Low. 
Neither  of  these  gray-headed  gentlemen  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  spot.  They  scratched  their  heads  profoundly, 
cudgelled  their  brains,  and  tortured  their  memories.  Chel- 
merton  Low  they  knew,  and  Ladmanlow  and  Hindlow,  and 
solaced  my  acute  spirit  of  enquiry  by  telling  me  that  "Low" 
in  the  Peak  meant  "a  very  high  place."  But  of  Arbor 
Low  they  had  never  heard.  Their  incognizance  of  the 
Stonehenge  of  Derbyshire  confirmed  my  belief  that  if  you 
want  to  learn  anything  about  a  place,  the  last  source  of 
information  is  that  solitary  superlative,  "the  oldest  inhab- 
itant." The  narrower  the  local  area,  the  more  profound  is 
the  local  ignorance.  Now,  these  estimable  old  gentlemen 
of  whom  I  speak  can  tell  me  all  about  individuals.  People 
interest  them  more  than  places.  A  miser  is  of  more  moment 
to  them  than  a  mountain,  and  a  noted  virago  than  an 
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enchanting  valley.  Scenery  however  beautiful  has  little  in- 
fluence upon  human  character.  Indeed,  the  most  revolting 
crimes  are  often  committed  in  the  most  romantic  places. 
The  old  Peakrel,  in  subordinating  landscape  to  human 
nature,  resembles  to  a  great  degree  Artemus  Ward,  who, 
according  to  his  biographer,  would,  if  an  odd  man  was  placed 
beside  a  very  large  mountain,  see  the  man  and  catch  his 
peculiarities  with  photographic  celerity,  but  would  entirely 
fail  to  notice  whether  the  background  to  his  figure  was  a 
mountain  or  an  open  plain.  If  you  want  to  know  anything 
about  Derbyshire  go,  say,  to  Damascus.  You  leave  home 
to  hear  news  concerning  the  street  in  which  you  live ; 
and  certainly  American  tourists  know  more  about  Arbor 
Low  than  the  people  who  all  their  lives  have  lived  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  a  mysterious  spot  that  is  mournfully 
eloquent  of  a  race  that  disappeared  in  the  dim  and  distant 
long  ago — a  spot  that  may  be  the  site  of  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  invaders,  or  is  the 
burial  ground  of  the  rude  chieftains  who  ruled  the  land 
before  the  time  of  history,  or  was  the  heathen  altar  of  a 
Druidical  priesthood. 

This  July  morning  is  chill  and  cheerless,  gray  and  gusty. 
It  is  too  cold  for  rain ;  but  it  may  snow  ;  although  from  the 
rumble  of  a  thunderstorm  among  the  hills  you  might  imagine 
that  we  were  suffering  from  the  tropical  heat  associated  with 
the  "  dog-days."  The  Lady  Superior  attributes  the  derange- 
ment of  the  seasons  to  the  newspapers  meddling  and 
muddling  with  meteorology,  and  thus  upsetting  the  weather ; 
and  she  alludes  in  a  vague  and  learned  sort  of  way  to  the 
influence  of  such  constellations  as  the  Cancer,  or  the  Crab, 
and  Capricorn.  The  Young  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
hearses the  story  of  the  exasperated  American  senator  who 
once  threatened  to  dam  up  and  divert  the  Gulf  Stream  from 
the  Shores  of  England,  and  thus  leave  John  Bull  "  out  in 
the  cold."  We  are  driving  from  Buxton  to  Parsley  Hay 
Wharf,  a  lonely  station  on  the  High  Peak  Railway,  eight 
miles  from  the  town.  The  depot  is  as  isolated  as  a  railway 
shed  in  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  Far  West,  and  the  station- 
master  combines,  in  a  humbler  way,  all  the  offices  associated 
with  Poo-Bah,  the  "Lord  High  Everything  Else,"  in  the 
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"  Mikado."  He  concentrates  in  himself  the  duties  of  station- 
master,  inspector,  foreman,  booking-clerk,  parcels  porter, 
shunter,  signalman,  greaser,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  country 
round  Parsley  Hay  is  the  most  cheerless  in  Derbyshire.  It 
is  a  wind-scourged  plateau  of  gray  fields,  ruled  off  in  a 
morose  sort  of  manner  by  grim  stone  walls.  Here  and  there 
are  a  misanthropic  mere  and  a  clump  of  melancholy  firs, 
supplying  water  and  warmth  for  the  miserable  cattle  that 
demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  living  on  these  bleak  and 
hungry  heights  that  are  so  sternly  jealous  as  to  shut  off  from 
view  the  beautiful  valleys  that  intersect  them.  We  dismiss 
the  carriage  at  Parsley  Hay,  and  make  our  way  to  the  left 
and  then  to  the  right  for  about  half-a-mile  to  Arbor  Low. 
A  hill-farmer  is  spreading  some  lime  on  the  starved  and 
impoverished  land,  supplied  by  the  Duke  to  "warm  it  up." 
We  praise  the  kindly  consideration  His  Grace  thus  shows 
his  tenants,  but  the  response  is  the  reverse  of  grateful. 
"  Lime's  a  bit  o'  use  on  gritstone  land,  and  theer  it  '11  pay 
th'  farmer,  for  t'  cart  it  and  spread  it — but  it  wunna'  on  th' 
limestone.  It's  like  putting  dry  bread  on  a  crust."  "  It's 
very  cold  for  July,"  the  Young  Man  remarks,  loading  his 
pipe  and  offering  the  weed  to  the  sturdy  son  of  the  soil. 

"  Cawd  !  aw  it  is,  Mester .     Its  awmost  toime  for  th' 

mowin';  but  thra  more  deys  loike  to  this  'ud  freeze  hell 
o'er,  and  starve  the  poor  Devil  to  death."  Now  the  Lady 
Superior  thinks  this  a  very  profane  expression ;  but  one  of 
the  party  interpreted  it  in  a  more  Christian  manner.  At 
any  rate,  the  man's  theology  was  Calvinistic  enough.  He 
believed  in  a  person  and  a  place  of  punishment  about  which 
some  of  the  most  intellectual  of  modern  divines  hold  very 
relaxed  views.  "  Have  you  a  devil  still  in  England  ?  "  asked 
a  Teutonic  professor  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  Dear  me,  we  have  had  no  devil  in  Germany  for  twenty 
years  or  more  ago."  Now  this  honest  hill-farmer  is  far  more 
religious  than  the  great  and  learned  professor.  This  spreader 
of  lime  on  the  hungry  land  has  not  deposed  Satanas,  and 
does  not  believe  in  the  extinction  of  Tophet.  But  no 
matter.  The  Lady  Superior  is  an  ethical  impossibility,  and 
our  companions  to-day  should  be  the  "  most  noble  "  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Ancient  Order  of  Druids  "  and  the  "  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,"  for  our  expedition  is  dedicated  to  a 
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"Druidical"  temple  and  to  "Robin  Hood's  Stride,"  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  greenwood 
outlaw.  The  Young  Man,  with  his  flowing  white  beard  and 
patriarchal  appearance,  may,  however,  pass  for  a  venerable 
Druid,  and  the  Lady  Superior,  although  she  is  consulted 
by  anxious  mothers  as  to  the  treatment  of  infants,  may 
masquerade  as  Maid  Marian. 

The  mind  sees  more  than  the  eye  at  Arbor  Low.     At 


an  altitude  of  1,185  feet  stands  this 
hoary  memorial  of  pre-historic  times. 
There  is  an  almost  circular  platform  173  ft.  in  diameter. 
Below  is  a  ditch  varying  in  depth  from  15  to  1 8  ft.  Beyond 
is  a  vallum  from  1 8  to  24  ft.  in  height,  and  820  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. This  rampart  affords  entrances  north  and  south  by 
a  path  36  ft.  wide  to  the  area  above,  where  there  is  a  circle 
of  30  rough  slabs  of  limestone,  irregular  in  shape,  unhewn, 
weather-worn,  and  time-stained.  These  ancient  monuments, 
unlike  other  so-called  "Druidical"  remains,  are  prostrate, 
the  largest  of  them  measuring  13  ft.  by  7  ft.  They  are 
smaller  than  those  of  Abury,  and  insignificant  compared  with 
those  of  Stonehenge,  or  even  the  Callernish  stones  on  the 
island  of  Lewis ;  not  to  mention  the  group  of  hoary  pillars 
on  the  wide  Brittany  plain  at  Carnac.  In  size,  however,  Arbor 
Low  ranks  amongst  the  six  largest  stone  circles  in  existence, 
and  has  been  scheduled  under  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Act.  While  the  "Druidical"  remains  at  the  other  places 
mentioned  are  perpendicular,  the  stones  at  Arbor  Low  are 
horizontal.  These  megalithic  memorials  could  not  have 
been  thrown  down  from  an  upright  position,  although  some 
of  them  have  been  defaced  and  mutilated,  for  there  is  a 
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consistent  method  in  their  arrangement.  They  point  ob- 
liquely for  the  most  part  with  their  narrow  ends  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  where  some  larger  stones  suggest  the 
position  of  an  altar.  A  "  barrow "  was  opened  at  the 
southern  entrance  in  1782  by  Mr.  Hayman  Rooke,  when 
the  fragments  of  an  urn  and  some  calcined  human  bones 
were  found.  Another  of  these  burial  mounds  was  opened 
in  1845  by  Mr.  T.  Bateman,  and  found  to  contain  a  cist, 
with  burnt  bones  and  two  vases  of  coarse  clay,  but  elegant 
shape.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  away  is  a  sepulchral 
mound,  conical  in  shape,  called  Gib  Hill,  connected  with 
Arbor  Low  by  an  ancient  rampart.  This  is  not  the  place, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  think  that  I  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  knowledge,  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  Arbor  Low. 
These  solemn  stones  on  this  lofty,  lonely  plateau  would  suit 
almost  any  antiquarian  theory.  Are  these  impressive  me- 
morials of  a  silent  past  the  monuments  of  fierce  chieftains 
and  heroic  leaders  ?  Are  they  the  cairns  of  a  battlefield,  or 
the  altar  of  false  gods  ?  Are  they  the  scene  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  or  courts  of  justice  ?  The  Young  Man  tells  us 
that  these  lichened  slabs  of  stone  have  provoked  much  con- 
troversy amongst  distinguished  archaeologists,  and  he  runs 
over  the  names  of  Camden,  Dr.  Stukeley,  Dr.  Pegge,  James 
Ferguson,  Goss,  Carrington,  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox,  and  Andreas 
Edward  Cokayne,  who  have  each  their  own  pet  solution  of 
an  inscrutable  enigma.  Their  investigations  have  not  led  to 
any  decisive  result,  and  to  us  these  "  sermons  in  stones," 
this  "  testimony  of  the  rocks,"  lead  to — lunch.  The  Lady 
Superior  is  very  anxious  to  learn  all  about  monoliths,  men- 
hirs, cromlechs,  and  other  megalithic  remains,  for  the  Young 
Man  has  been  putting  his  erudition  on  parade ;  but  a  certain 
practical  person  recalls  the  noble  dialogue  from  "The 
Comedy  of  Dreams,"  where  Alouette  asks  the  master  of 
Hermeneutics  about  the  hardest  of  the  sciences.  Astrologos 
finely  replies  : — 

"  That  much  depends  upon  the  way  you  learn  it,  child. 
I  learnt  it  painfully,  from  heavy  folios  ; 
I  let  you  learn  it,  being  a  girl,  a  feeble  thing, 
From  life  of  bird  and  flower,  from  glowing  skies  and  seas, 
And  God's  voice  whispering  in  the  morn- wind's  melody." 
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The  Lady  Superior  remarks  upon  the  advantages  of  being 
."  a  feeble  girl ; "  while  the  Young  Man  flatters  our  local 
vanity  by  remarking  that  Derbyshire  contains  within  its  own 
boundaries  not  only  scenes  of  pictorial  beauty  and  historic 
interest,  romantic  ruins,  castles  and  caverns,  feudal  piles, 
like  Bolsover  and  Haddon,  and  Elizabethan  halls  like 
Hardvvick,  but  the  erections  of  a  time  antecedent  to  when 
the  Roman  legions  drove  the  ancient  Britons  from  their 
native  forests  and  industrial  occupations.  The  ordnance 
map  of  Derbyshire  is  dotted  with  Druidical  remains.  Eyam 
Moor,  Hartle  Moor,  Ashover,  Hu-Gaer,  and  other  places 
that  might  be  mentioned,  speak  of  the  domination  of  a 
heathen  priesthood.  Enough,  however,  for  us  this  morning 
is  the  solitude  and  silence  of  this  sequestered  spot — gray, 
grass-grown,  and  rocky,  high  above  the  littleness  of  the 
world,  with  only  the  song  of  the  lark  in  the  sky  above  and 
the  sound  of  the  plover  in  the  fields  below.  This  gray  and 
gusty  day,  with  silvery  gleams  lighting  up  the  hilly  amphi- 
theatre, now  sullen  with  cloud,  now  a  golden-green  in  a 
shaft  of  sunlight,  now  a  confused  gray  in  the  driving  vapours, 
now  lustrous  under  a  blue  sky,  exactly  suits  the  pensive  feel- 
ing induced  by  the  eternal  mystery  and  human  helplessness 
suggested  by  Arbor  Low.  The  imagination  needs  little 
assistance  to  people  the  place  with  the  phantoms  of  the  past. 
Those  prostrate  stones  cherish  ancient  memories  and  retain 
the  echoes  of  pre-historic  times.  In  the  magic  silence  of 
the  moonlight  they  might  become  confidential  and  divulge 
their  secrets, — whispering  of  the  Phoenicians  rifling  these 
ranges  of  hill  for  lead  long  before  the  Romans;  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  clothed  with  wild  skins  and  painted  with 
woad,  paddling  their  osier-made  coracles  in  the  Derwent 
and  the  Wye  ;  of  the  Druids  and  their  strange  religious  rites 
and  cruel  human  sacrifices ;  of  the  eagles  of  Agricola  and 
the  scythed  chariots  of  Boadicea ;  of  Dane  and  Saxon,  and, 
above  all,  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  until  the  daylight 
dawned  again  to  the  living  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  and 
the  Stones  became  prostrate  and  silent,  cherishing  the 
memories  of  two  thousand  years.  William  Howitt  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  scene  when  he  wrote  : — 

"And  oft,  as  on  some  point  which  lies 
In  the  deep  hush  of  earth  and  skies, 
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In  twilight  solemn  and  alone, 
I've  sat  upon  the  Druid  stone  ; 

The  visions  of  those  distant  times, 
Their  barbarous  manners,  creeds,  and  crimes, 
Have  come,  joy's  brightest  thrill  to  raise, 
For  life's  blest  boon  in  happier  days." 

It  is  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  the  grim,  gray  tableland 
called  Middleton  Common,  on  which  brood  the  melancholy 
cromlechs  of  Arbor  Low,  a  country  of  sterile  pastures  and 
starved  plantations,  to  One  Ash  Grange,  the  entrance  to  the 
Lathkill  Valley,  one  of  the  greenest  and  most  glorious  of 
the  Derbyshire  Dales.  Past  Bunker's  Hill  Farm  and  Cales 
Dale,  and  we  are  at  the  Grange.  For  close  upon  three 
hundred  years  the  Bowmans  have  held  from  their  ancestors, 
from  sire  to  son  and  dame  to  daughter,  this  thick-walled, 
broad-beamed,  lonely  old  house,  farming  the  hungry  land 
generation  after  generation.  The  English  monarchy  can- 
not boast  of  such  a  long-continued  line  of  succession,  and  as 
the  Laureate  says  : — 

"Ev'n  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there  is  something  in  descent." 

The  isolated  situation  of  the  house  and  its  romantic  sur- 
roundings would  make  it  a  suggestive  scene  for  a  grisly 
ghost-story  of  the  Mrs.  Radcliffe  type,  with  dreadful  secrets, 
gloomy  personages,  and  half-heard  sounds  of  woe.  One 
lady  novelist,  indeed,  has  associated  the  ancient  house  with 
a  tender  romance.  The  tale  appeared  in  one  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  Household  Words.  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  the  author. 
In  this  narrative  Derbyshire  is  disguised  as  Dolbyshire,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  as  the  Duke  of  Anyshire,  and  Bowman 
as  Arrowman.  One  Ash  Grange,  by  the  way,  was,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  attached  to  Roche  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  made  a  place  of  banishment,  where  refractory 
monks  did  penance  for  their  offences ;  while  Meadow  Place, 
a  famous  farm  lying  to  the  right  of  the  Lathkill  Valley, 
about  half  way  down  the  dale,  was  the  site  of  a  monastery. 
The  Lady  Superior  wishes  that  she  could  be  exiled  in  the 
summer  time  for  her  sins  to  such  a  pleasant  penal  settlement 
as  the  Grange.  Certainly  Mr.  Bowman  would  not  prove  a 
very  hard  jailer,  or  put  his  captives  on  "short  commons." 
The  Bowman  family  are  staunch  Quakers ;  and  the  Young 
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Man  reminds  us  that  John  Gratton,  the  intrepid  and  elo- 
quent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  near 
Monyash.  A  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  the  Peak,  he  was  a 
man  of  deep  piety  and  great  force  of  character,  who  showed 
much  moral  bravery  in  openly  preaching  the  Gospel  when 
Charles  the  Second's  Act  of  Uniformity  was  in  force.  He 
set  at  nought  that  intolerant  enactment,  and  "preached 
simple  Christ  to  simple  men"  without  reserve  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  He  preached  as  one  who  ne'er  would  preach  again, 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 

Persecution  only  fired  his  courage  the  higher,  and  imprison- 
ment in  Derby  jail  only  quickened  his  spiritual  life.  His 
was  a  noble  life-struggle,  and  Monyash  should  feel  proud  in 
being  linked  by  the  law  of  association  with  such  an  intrepid 
soul,  who  was,  by  the  way,  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  John  Bright. 
The  late  statesman's  residence  at  Rochdale  was  christened 
after  One  Ash.  Here  the  Tribune  of  the  People  spent  one 
of  his  honeymoons,  and  while  we  are  at  the  lonely  farm 
overlooking  the  lovely  valley,  we  in  fancy  see  the  pure 
patriot,  young  and  handsome,  with  his  sweet  bride,  in  her 
simple  Quaker  dress,  walking  together  with  thoughts  as 
bright  and  beautiful  as  the  clear,  shining  river  that  in  its 
liquid  light  might  be  the  looking-glass  of  heaven  ! 

Before  joining  the  Lathkill,  let  us  make  a  detour  of  a  few 
score  yards  to  see  the  gray  marble  quarries  at  Ricklow 
Dale — a  wild  rocky  scene,  with  jagged  cliffs  torn  by  blasting 
operations,  and  huge  fragments  precipitated  from  the  im- 
pending crags  into  the  ravine  below.  No  recent  workings 
are  perceptible,  and  the  chaotic  scene  in  its  solitude  lacks 
life  and  colour;  yet  in  its  very  desolation  it  possesses  a 
savage  picturesque  quality  that  produces  impressions  varying 
according  to  early  influences,  old  associations,  and  artistic 
tastes.  Ricklow  Dale,  for  instance,  is  not  precisely  the  spot 
to  bring  the  well-dressed  idler,  whose  theory  of  happiness  is 
the  most  luxurious  club  in  Piccadilly,  the  smartest  "  turn- 
out" in  the  Row,  and  the  most  select  box  at  the  opera,  and 
whose  idea  of  Heaven  has  been  described  by  Sydney  Smith 
as  "  eating  foie  gras  to  the  sound  of  trumpets."  This  Rick- 
low Dale  with  its  rent  sides,  and  disjointed  fragments  that 
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seem  to  have  been  hurled  about  by  antedeluvian  gods  play- 
ing at  nine-pins,  reminds  the  Lady  Superior  of  Coruisk,  in 
Skye,  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  and  with- 
out the  water.  Strange  to  relate  nearly  all  the  Handbooks 
to  Derbyshire  disdain  to  notice  Ricklow  Dale  at  all.  Some- 
how it  has  even  escaped  the  Argus-eyed  and  ever  accurate 
Baddeley ;  but  he  may  be  forgiven  this  one  sin  of  omission, 
since  such  a  respectable  authority  as  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox, 
in  his  Tourists'  Guide  to  Derbyshire,  avoids  mention  of  the 
Lathkill  altogether,  surely  one  of  the  most  captivating  of 
the  Derbyshire  valleys,  and  in  places  attaining  the  Dove 
Dale  standard  of  beauty,  of  which  Staffordshire  claims  one 
half. 

The  Lathkill,  like  many  other  Derbyshire  streams  cradled 
in  the  limestone,  has  a  subterranean  life  before  its  glancing 
waters  make  green  the  glad  valley.  Just  below  One  Ash 
Grange  the  little  river  emerges  into  the  daylight.  It  flows 
from  a  fissure  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  crag,  with  trees 
above  and  wild-flowers  below.  You  may  just  creep  through 
this  narrow  aperture,  that  opens  into  a  succession  of  mys- 
terious caverns,  with  intricate  windings  and  interlacings  that 
are  the  despair  of  the  explorer.  As  an  example  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  LathkilPs  underground  course,  there  is 
a  story  told  of  a  shepherd-dog  entering  the  vault  after  a 
rabbit  that  had  taken  shelter  from  its  pursuer  into  these 
recesses.  The  collie  was  lost  in  the  labyrinthine  catacomb, 
and  did  not  find  its  way  out  for  three  days.  There  is  not 
the  abundance  of  water  there  was  wont  to  be  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Lathkill,  and  the  scarcity  is  accounted  for  by 
that  depraved  lead-mine  at  Sheldon,  known  as  the  Magpie. 
The  water  that  was  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Lathkill,  now 
finds  its  way  into  the  Wye.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  sank  ^24,000  in  driving 
a  heading  through  the  loadstone  from  the  Magpie  Mine  to 
the  Wye  at  Ashford-in-the-Water,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles,  in  the  hope  of  draining  the  workings  and  getting  at 
the  rich  resources  of  lead  that  are  flooded  there.  Several 
Sheffield  capitalists  also  lost  money  in  the  venture.  The 
heading  was  made,  but  it  was  not  struck  deep  enough,  and 
all  hopes  of  getting  at  the  ore  are  finally  abandoned.  The 
only  result  has  been  that  the  channel  made  gives  the  Wye 
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the  water  of  which  the  Lathkill  is  deprived.  Old  lead-miners 
shake  their  heads  with  Burleigh-like  sagacity  when  they  talk 
about  the  Magpie.  They  have  a  fine  contempt  for  mining 
engineers.  Their  idea  is  that  the  heading  should  have  been 
driven  in  an  opposite  direction,  bringing  the  opening  out  in 
the  Bradford  brook.  The  story  of  lead-mining  in  the  Peak 
belongs  to  the  romance  of  trade,  and  the  Young  Man  cites 
the  story  of  the  Mill  Close  mine,  whose  first  proprietor  was 
so  nearly  ruined  before  he  struck  the  "lode  "  that  his  friends 
had  to  subscribe  for  tallow  candles  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  explorations.  But  to  return  to  the  Lathkill.  In  the 
September  of  1884  the  little  river  disappeared  altogether, 
the  empty  bed  revealing  a  tufa  formation  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  made  by  the  petrifying  action  of  the  lime-charged 
water  on  the  vegetation;  just,  as  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the 
Bradford  brook  absconded  from  Alport,  bolting  down  the 
sough  of  a  disused  lead  mine,  and,  after  pursuing  a  sub- 
terranean journey  of  some  six  miles,  found  its  way  into  the 
Derwent  at  Darley  Dale;  and  as  in  November,  1887,  the 
Bradwell,  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Noe,  which  is  in  its 
turn  a  tributary  of  the  Derwent,  left  the  channel  along  which 
it  has  flowed  from  time  immemorial  with  secured  "  fixity  of 
tenure,"  and  departed  down  lead-mine  workings. 

The  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  Lathkill  is  the  end 
above  Over  Haddon.  The  majority  of  people  who  visit  the 
dale  never  reach  this  lovely  part  of  it.  They  either  proceed 
from  Rowsley  by  Alport  and  walk  up  the  valley  as  far  as 
Over  Haddon  and  thence  to  Bakewell,  or  reverse  the  route. 
The  dale  at  this  northern  end  is  a  narrow  passage,  with 
abrubt  flanking  hills,  of  impressive  height,  thickly  wooded 
to  the  sky-line.  Here  and  there  a  limestone  tor  gleams  out 
of  the  grand  wall  of  green  gloom.  Parson's  Rock,  Shining 
Tor,  and  Hawk  Trap,  a  dizzy  cairn  on  which  is  set  a  snare, 
are  the  local  names  of  these  beetling  limestone  bluffs.  The 
banks  on  either  side  are  blithe  with  bird-music- — "  banks," 
these,  where  the  thrush  and  blackbird  exchange  their 
"notes."  Long  may  they  be  current  in  the  coinage  of  song  ! 
Top  Mill,  still  in  use,  with  its  mossy  dripping  wheel,  gathers 
up  the  clear  water,  and  might  be  the  scene  of  Tennyson's 
"  Miller's  Daughter."  The  river  shrinks  again  among  the 
burdocks,  and  the  piers  of  an  old  ruined  aqueduct,  associated 
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with  bygone  lead-mining,  stride  totteringly  across  the  val- 
ley. Soon  comes  Sough  Mill  and  the  keeper's  cottage, 
below  which  the  Lathkill  is  spread  out  in  a  series  of  little 
lakes,  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural.  These  fish  pools, 
that  are  strung  together  like  pearls  on  a  neck-lace,  are  of 
great  depth  and  of  crystalline  purity.  They  reflect  the 
gentle  stirring  of  the  greenery  on  the  banks,  the  motionless 
attitude  of  the  lichened  rocks,  and  the  slow  sailing  of 
the  clouds  in  the  summer  sky.  The  trout  duplicate  the 
movement  of  their  fins  on  the  river  bed,  and  the  flight  of 
birds  is  registered  in  the  sheeny  tell-tale  water.  This 
spot  is  a  piscatorial  paradise,  and  the  river  as  a  trout 
stream  is  what  it  was  when  Charles  Cotton  described  it 
in  the  Coinpleat  Angler  as  "by  many  degrees  the  purest 
and  most  transparent  stream  that  I  ever  yet  saw,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  breeding  the  reddest  and  best  trouts 
in  England."  The  only  way  to  catch  these  trout  is  to  net 
them.  They  are  not  easily  caught  by  the  most  expert 
rodster,  be  his  tackle  never  so  fine,  or  his  touch  never  so 
delicate,  so  clear  the  water  is,  and  so  watchful  and  wary 
the  fish.  Afterwards,  the  character  of  the  dale  changes. 
The  cliffs  recede,  and  the  banks  to  the  right  widen  into 
water-meadows  through  which  the  river  riots  in  voiceful 
cascades,  and  to  the  left  become  plantations  so  thickly 
forested  as  to  give  a  twilight  dimness  at  mid-day.  At  the 
water-edge  of  these  preserves  winds  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
carriage  drive  along  greensward  which,  in  its  emerald  velvet, 
is  fit  for  fairies  to  dance  on  in  the  moonlight  the  graceful 
minuet,  or  the  stately  gavotte  ;  and  under  forest  trees  where 
Orlando  might  have  carved  the  sweet  name  of  Rosalind. 
The  Lathkill  is  the  haunt  of  fin  and  fur  and  feather;  it  is 
the  sanctuary  also  of  the  otter  and  badger,  the  stoat,  the 
weasel,  and  my  Lord  Reynard  the  Fox.  Let  us  walk 
stealthily  and  watch  the  wild  life  of  the  place.  Yonder  is  a 
hare  crouching  on  its  "  form,"  and  another  limping  along 
the  lonely  paths.  Rabbits  scurry  to  and  fro,  or  sit  down  in 
twos  and  threes,  the  sunlight  catching  the  coats  of  the  brown 
little  creatures  and  making  their  pretty  ears  a  pinky  gray. 
A  cock  pheasant  shows  his  lustrous  plumage.  The  metallic 
feathers  of  a  jay  gleam  against  the  dull  green  of  the  firs. 
The  woodpeckers  are  busy  at  the  ant-nests,  whose  eggs  are 
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such  a  killing  bait  for  trout  and  grayling.  The  honey-laden 
bees  sail  high  overhead  to  clear  the  trees ;  while  the  heavy 
bumble  bees  buzz  along  slowly  among  the  briars  and  bram- 
bles. The  bright  may  of  the  hawthorn  has  faded  into  a 
dull  reddish  hue;  and  the  mountain-ash  bloom  is  in  the 
transition  state  between  flower  and  berry.  The  hazels  give 
fine  promise  of  nutting  in  the  autumn.  Among  the  dark 
green  mosses  and  brake  ferns  the  tall  fox-gloves  make  a 
blaze  of  colour.  The  river  is  fringed  with  conifers;  the 
water  crow-foot  whitens  the  stream ;  and  the  limestone 
crevices  are  bright  with  the  wild  geranium.  Poetical  is  the 
silence,  accentuated  by  the  dreamy  ripple  of  the  river,  the 
summer  sea-like  sound  of  the  wind  stirring  the  firs  and 
elms,  the  twitter  of  the  finches,  the  kurrooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeons,  and  the  far-off  cry  of  the  corn-crake,  which  un- 
melodious  bird,  like  the  nightingale,  "  the  Queen  of  Song," 
delivers  its  note  both  by  day  and  night. 

Comes  Conksbury  Bridge,  with  its  four  low  gray  stone 
arches,  carrying  the  old  Ashbourne  Road.  From  this  point 
the  Lathkill  is  known  as  the  river  Dakin,  although  it  is  the 
self-same  stream.  Why  so  small  a  stream  should  be  big 
enough  for  two  names  puzzles  the  Lady  Superior,  and  even 
the  Young  Man  can  advance  no  reason  for  the  nomenclature. 
Comes  Coalpit  Bridge,  and  soon  we  are  at  Alport,  where 
the  Bradford  joins  the  Lathkill  (I  beg  pardon,  the  Dakin), 
and  their  united  waters  make  deep  pools  and  chattering 
shallows,  by  the  side  of  steep  hills  scarred  with  ancient 
cupolas  and  quarries,  until  they  meet  the  Wye  at  Fillyford 
Bridge,  within  sight  of  the  hoary  towers  of  Haddon  Hall. 
Alport  is  a  pretty  little  place  as  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd  "  as  the  scene  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  pastoral  novel. 
It  is  a  village  picture — a  study  of  quaint  houses,  old-fash- 
ioned gardens,  rippling  waters,  and  golden-green  meadows 
flanked  by  gray  and  wrinkled  hill.  The  gardens  in  front  of 
the  old  stone  houses  that  retire  from  the  road  are  bright 
with  Shakespeare's  flowers.  Do  you  remember  how  Ophelia 
catalogued  them  ?  "  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts  :  there's 
fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  :  there's  rue  for  you :  there's 
a  daisy  :  I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered 
all  when  my  father  died."  We  find  a  hearty  welcome, 
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wholesome  fare,  and  grateful  rest  at  "  The  Boarding  House 
Hotel,"  and  when  the  Lady  Superior  tells  us  she  is  sufficiently 
refreshed  we  pursue  the  walk  to  Robin  Hood's  Stride. 

It  is  a  pleasant  stroll  by  footpath  by  Castle  Ring  and 
Cratcliff  Wood,  where  the  interest  of  much  that  is  most 
notable  in  the  rock  scenery  of  Derbyshire  is  concentrated 
within  a  narrow  area.  The  Lady  Superior  never  remembers 
to  have  seen  the  picture  of  these  places  we  now  visit.  The 
shop  windows  of  Matlock  and  Buxton  are  crowded  with 
photographs  of  Derbyshire  views ;  but  who  has  seen  a 
photograph  of  these  romantic  rocky  ridges  ?  Mr.  Richard 
Keene,  of  Derby,  includes  them  in  his  extensive  catalogue 
of  photographs  ;  but  the  views  are  never  to  be  seen  on 
exhibition  at  the  booksellers.  This,  however,  en  passant. 

If  you  should  ever  be  asked  for  a  characteristic  specimen 


of  grit-stone  scenery,  point  to  Cratcliff  Tor.  Wild,  weather- 
worn masses  of  towering  rocks  are  piled  up  in  capricious 
confusion.  Grooved  and  furrowed,  their  uncouth  shapes 
might  have  been  sculptured  by  the  gods  at  wanton  play,  and 
then  flung  into  a  heap  in  fantastic  disorder  in  a  delirium  of 
Sturm  and  Drang.  The  panoramic  view  over  the  wide 
valley  from  the  lofty  Cyclopean  table  justifies  Mr.  Jennings' 
dictum  that  "  the  groupings  and  surroundings  of  these 
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Derbyshire  hills  are  so  charming  that  they  linger  in  the 
memory  long  after  much  grander  scenes  are  forgotten." 
The  Lady  Superior  is,  however,  vastly  interested  in  the 
Hermit's  Cell  at  the  base  of  the  sheer  wall  of  rock.  The 
entrance  is  screened  by  two  ancient  yews.  Inside  the  cave 
is  a  crucifix  sculptured  on  the  rock.  The  cross  is  four  feet 
high,  and  considering  that  four  centuries  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  figure  was  carved  it  shows  little  signs  of  defacement. 
There  is  the  niche  which  held  this  lonely  Christian's  lamp, 
and  the  rocky  recess  where  he  stretched  his  wretched  pallet 
of  straw.  Who  was  this  desolate  anchorite  ?  Perhaps  he 
was  world-weary,  worn  with  sorrow,  and  tortured  with 
remorse.  Finding  no  enjoyment  in  joy,  and  friends  faithless 
and  affections  false,  he  came  here  for  rest  and  seclusion, 
with  the  blessed  Calvary  behind  him,  and  in  front,  below, 
one  of  the  fairest  prospects  that  God  ever  stretched  before 
the  eyes  of  sinful  man.  Perhaps  he  was  attracted  hither  by 
the  Druidical  altars  around,  and  planted,  like  St.  Columba, 
the  flag  of  the  true  faith  over  the  ruins  of  a  demoralized 
heathendom.  But  we  can  only  conjecture  ;  for  the  most 
learned  antiquaries,  who  make  us  feel  aghast  at  our  own 
ignorance,  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  for  speculation. 
The  only  conclusion  to  safely  adopt  is  that,  if  the  stone 
circles  and  monoliths  in  this  neighbourhood  are  of  Druidical 
origin,  they  relate  to  a  time  far  prior  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  Era ;  while  the  crucifix  in  the  Cratcliff  Hermitage 
is  evidently  the  work  of  the  i4th  century.  The  Young  Man 
remarks  that,  considering  the  remote  fastnesses  Derbyshire 
afforded  in  days  gone  by,  there  should  have  been  so  few 
devotees  spending  their  days  in  its  wild  solitudes  in  prayer 
and  penance,  and  dying  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  There 
still  exists  the  hermitage  at  Dale  Abbey,  where  the  Derby 
baker,  who  founded  the  famous  Priory,  mortified  himself, 
perhaps  chanting  the  miserere  over  his  bread  that  "  'twas  but 
a  little  faded  flour."  There  is  a  hermit's  cave,  too,  at 
Anchor  Church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent ;  and  in  the 
English  Traveller,  published  in  1746,  there  is  mention  of  a 
hermitage  on  the  top  of  the  High  Tor,  at  Matlock,  but  no 
trace  of  it  exists,  and  deponent  is  discreetly  dumb  as  to  its 
whereabouts.  With  the  mention  of  these,  the  list  of  an- 
chorite abodes  in  Derbyshire  is  exhausted,  unless  certain 
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caverns  are  cited   where  people  secreted  themselves  more 
for  purposes  of  plunder  than  piety. 

It  is  a  sudden  transition  from  religion  to  Robin  Hood, 
from  morose  monasticism  to  the  "  merry,  merry  men  "  of 
the  green  glades  of  Sherwood,  from  a  life  of  penance  and 
confinement  to  one  of  gipsy  joy  and  vagrant  indulgence. 
Just  above  Cratcliff  Tor  is  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  romantic  assemblage  of  rocks  in  the 
whole  of  England.  The  limestone  tors  of  Derbyshire 
(where  they  are  safe  from  "  big  blasts  ")  frequently  present 
the  appearance  of  spires  and  turrets  and  pinnacles.  They 
assume  cathedral-like  shapes,  and  peer  out  above  turf  and 
moss  and  heather  like  the  bastions  of  some  ruined  fortress. 
The  gritstone  formation,  however  capricious  as  it  is  in  its 
grotesque  shapes,  and  Titanic  as  it  is  in  its  terrible  force, 
does  not  usually  favour  the  "  perpendicular  "  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Semblances  to  sardonic  grinning  faces  are  afforded, 
and  the  Sphinx-like  forms  of  fabulous  animals  ;  but  rotund 
shapes  rather  than  pointed  are  affected,  the  horizontal  is 
preferred  to  the  vertical.  The  vast  stones  of  Robin  Hood's 
Stride  rise,  however,  in  chimney-like  stacks,  and  at  no 
inconsiderable  distance  have  such  a  vraisemblance  of  feudal 
towers  that  there  is  little  wonder  that  their  castellated 
appearance  has  earned  for  the  place  the  title  of  Mock 
Beggars  Hall.  At  this  quasi-baronial  pile,  no  doubt, 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  classical  friend, 
Barmecides,  have  rang  the  dinner-bell — despondent,  hungry, 
and  starving.  The  wind  has  been  the  janitor  to  answer 
the  summons.  Autolycus  may  have  been  deluded  by  the 
same  ancestral  towers,  and  been  turned  empty  away.  Of 
course  Robin  Hood,  even  if  he  were  the  traditional  "  spring- 
heeled  Jack,"  or  had  worn  the  historic  Seven  League  Boots, 
could  not  have  jumped  across  a  "  Stride  "  twenty-two  yards 
apart,  no  more  than  passion-stricken  couples,  with  less  sense 
than  "  settlements,"  could  have  bounded  on  horse-back 
across  such  yawning  chasms  as  the  Lover's  Leap.  Robin 
Hood  was  too  fond  of  venison  to  sprain  himself;  and  even 
the  redoubtable  Dick  Turpin's  "  Black  Bess "  would  have 
"shied"  at  the  deep  wide  gorge  in  Ashwood  Dale.  The 
Lady  Superior  inclines  to  these  old  fables,  that  have  been 
accepted  religiously  by  generation  after  generation,  and  been 
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handed  down  from  sire  to  son.  She  says  the  new  and  clever 
people  give  us  nothing  to  re-place  them  either  in  truth  or 
interest.  Now,  the  Young  Man  has  looked  with  consider- 
able suspicion  on  the  story  of  Dorothy  Vernon's  elopement 
for  some  time.  He  charitably  admits  that  it  is  a  sweet  and 
tender  romance,  and  places  it  on  a  level  as  a  love  story  with 
that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Paul  and  Virginia,  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  But  he  has  a  fine  library  of  Derbyshire  literature, 
and  in  all  the  accounts  of  Haddon  Hall,  that  are  more  than 
half-a-century  old,  he  can  find  no  allusion  to  Dorothy 
Vernon's  flight  with  John  Manners.  The  Lady  Superior 
will  not  give  up  the  old  Lochinvar  love-legend  that  haunts 
and  hallows  the  towers  of  Haddon  Hall.  She  argues : 
"An  old  castle  like  Haddon  must  have  a  story  linked  with 
its  turrets  and  terraces.  Most  old  castles  are  associated 
with  chronicles  of  crime,  of  treachery  and  bloodshed,  of 
intrigue  and  murder.  Glorious  old  Haddon  has  not  a  stain 
of  guilt  upon  its  character.  It  is  bathed  in  romance  and 
love.  Destroy  dear  Dorothy  Vernon,  and  you  will  have 
Richard  the  Third  appear  upon  the  scene."  "  But  what 
has  this  fine  outburst  got  to  do  with  Robin  Hood's  Stride  ?  " 
asks  the  Contrite  Chronicler.  "Well,  I  believe,"  says  this 
totally  illogical  and  inconsequential  person,  "that  Robin 
Hood  was  as  fond  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  as  you  are." 
In  the  meantime,  we  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  Stride,  a 
strange  conglomeration  of  rocks,  as  if  hurled  by  Hercules  to 
make  a  fortress,  and  left  uncompleted  for  lack  of  blocks  of 
masonry  of  sufficiently  colossal  proportions.  The  Stride 
rejoices  in  yet  another  name  :  it  is  called  "  Graned  Tor," 
because  of  the  vertical  furrows  that  indent  the  sides  of  the 
gritstone,  the  result  of  the  storms  of  centuries.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  the  rounded  cavities  called  "rock  basins."  Let  us 
leave  alone  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  scooped  out 
by  rainfall,  or  are  the  urns  of  an  almost  pre-historic  dead : 
for,  lo,  and  behold  !  the  view  on  this  gray  and  chilly  July 
afternoon,  with  sudden  shafts  of  sunshine  revealing  far-away 
prospects  that  would  have  been  hidden  in  the  heat  of  a 
cloudless  day.  We  are  only  900  feet  above  the  sea,  yet 
many  square  miles  of  country  are  spread  unfolded  before 
us.  The  stately  fifteenth-century  tower  of  Youlgreave 
Church  rises  above  the  clustering  village ;  the  green  declivi- 
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ties  of  Upper  Haddon  mark  the  course  of  the  Lathkill ; 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  BakewelPs  cathedral-like  spire.  In 
another  direction  is  the  upland  village  of  Elton,  with  Gratton 
Moor  beyond;  and  the  hills  in  the  west  are  no  longer 
sterile,  stony  aggregations  of  solid  matter,  but  are  blue, 
etherealized,  and  spirituel,  so  gentle  are  the  gradations 
of  colour,  so  refined  the  subtle  reductions  of  rough, 
substantial,  stern  outline  to  the  atmospheric  azure  of  an 
almost  imperceptible  perspective.  Northward  in  the  fleecy 
distance,  lightening  and  deepening  as  light  and  shade  travel 
over  the  scene,  is  the  sombre,  blade-like  contour  of  Axe 
Edge,  and  to  its  right  the  bold  headlands  beyond  Long- 
stone.  The  prevailing  local  colour,  save  for  the  cold  stone 
walls  and  the  distant  grays  and  purples,  is  golden  green ; 
for  it  is  a  pastoral  land,  fertile  and  fair  below,  and  the 
mowers  are  sharpening  their  scythes. 

A  walk  of  half-a-mile  across  the  valley  and  through  the 
fields  and  we  are  at  the  Rowtor  Rocks  (800  feet).  At  their 
foot,  and  the  only  "licensed  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises" 
approach  to  them,  is  the  "  Druid  Inn,"  a  farmhouse-like 
building  of  gray  stone,  its  frontage  draped  with  the  close, 
dark  glossy  leaves  of  the  cotoneaster,  its  white  flower  chang- 
ing to  the  crimson  berry  it  will  bear  at  Christmas.  The 
Rowtor  Rocks  present  all  the  eccentric  features  of  the  grit- 
stone formation — ponderous,  piled  up  masses,  that  might 
have  been  the  work  of  antedeluvian  masons.  There  are 
curious  perforations  in  the  rock,  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  mysterious  windings,  and  an  echo  that  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  Matlock  showman.  On  the  crest  of  the 
crags,  but  covered  by  a  beetling  rock,  are  three  arm-chairs 
that  may  have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  rough  carving 
of  Nature  or  are  the  design  of  man.  Anyhow,  they  suit  us 
admirably  both  for  resting  purposes  and  as  a  view-point. 
Here  we  have  a  dissertation  from  the  Young  Man  on  the 
interesting  geological  and  pre-historic  points  that  are  grouped 
around  within  a  narrow  radius — Bradley  Rocks,  Durwood 
Tor,  Nine  Ladies,  King  Stone,  Gorse  Stone,  Cat's  Stone, 
Heart  Stone,  and  Andle  Stone — all  surprizing  examples 
of  the  grotesqueness  of  the  gritstone  formation,  or  strange 
relics  of  a  Druidical  dominion.  Nowhere  else  are  so  many 
curious  rocks  to  be  found  in  so  small  a  circumference.  At 
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the   topmost  ridge  of  the  Rowtor   Rocks,   standing  on  a 
rugged  rocky  pinnacle,  where  the  wind  blows  with  a  fresh- 
ness that  would  delight  a  yachtsman,  is  a  metallic  contriv- 
ance   originally    intended   for    a    weathercock.       But    the 
elements  have  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  iron  rod 
is  discoloured  by  electricity.     The  great  precipitous  rocks 
are    draped    with   greenery  from    base   to    summit.      The 
mountain-ash  climbs  to  the  top,  and  bilberry  and  heather, 
moss  and  lichen  and  fern,  fill  the  crevices.     The  most  giddy 
points  of  the  rocks  are  chisel-cut  with  the  names  of  ambitious 
visitors.     "Smith,"  very  deeply  inscribed,  must  have  been 
the  work  of  hours,   and  the  name   occurs  so  frequently, 
scratched  or  incised,  that  the  Young  Man  recalls  the  story 
of   "  Hanging "   Judge   Jeffreys  who,    when  seven    Smiths 
were  brought  before  him  for  one  crime,  jokingly  proposed 
to  send  them   all  for  execution — on  the  score  that  there 
were  so  many  Smiths  that  a  few  of  them  could  well  be 
spared.      There  is  a  rocking-stone  that  may  be  stirred  like 
a  child's  cradle,   and  bowls  on  the  top  of  the  crags  like 
baptismal  fonts.     Apart  from  the  wild  natural  charm  of  the 
Rowtor  Rocks,  with  gentle  foliage  covering  with  flounces 
of   green   the   naked   spaces,    Art   has   agreeably    assisted 
Nature.     You  stumble  across  ancient  doorways  and  mul- 
lions  and  casements,  lichened  and  moss-grown.     Steps  and 
gateways  and  pillars  there  are,   gray  and  venerable,  over 
which  the  aesthetic  saints  of  South  Kensington  might  sing 
psalms ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  immemorial  and  hoary 
rocks  around,    these  mouldering   bits    of  masonry  are   as 
ephemera  and  Eternity.   The  presence  of  this  antique  stone- 
work is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Eyre,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  built  him- 
self a  house  and  also  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  these  rocks, 
and  included  the  embattled  pile  in  his  pleasaunce.     This 
hall  has  long  been  pulled  down,  and  moss  and  lichen  have 
embroidered   ruined   wall  and   tottering  gateway  with   an 
arabesque  of  silver  and  gold.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne  says  : 
"The  English  should  send  us  photographs  of  portions  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  the  tangled  and  various  products  of  a 
hedge,  and  a  square  foot  of  an  old  wall.     They  can  hardly 
send  us  anything  else  so  characteristic.   As  regards  grandeur, 
there  are  loftier  scenes  in  many  countries  than  the  best 
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England  can  show :  but  for  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
smallest  object  that  lies  under  its  gentle  gloom  and  sun- 
shine, there  is  no  scenery  like  it  anywhere/'  At  Rowtor, 
the  graceful  American  writer  would  meet  with  all  his  re- 
quirements— for  old  trees,  tangled  undergrowth,  and  moss- 
grown  walls,  gentle  in  their  decay,  make  artists'  "  bits  "  at 
every  turn. 

There  is  a  pleasant  field-path  of  about  a  mile  from 
Birchover  to  Winster.  It  leads  through  fields  of  deep 
mowing  grass,  and  along  a  ferny  lane,  where  the  trees  form 
Gothic  arches  of  green  overhead.  The  stone  stiles  of  the 
Peake  Countrie  are  very  restricted  in  breadth,  and  must 
have  been  erected  by  Puritans  with  strait-laced  views  as  to 
the  "  narrow  way."  The  Lady  Superior  has  a  "  bustling  " 
time  of  it  in  penetrating  these  jealous  and  unyielding  bar- 
riers ;  and  the  Young  Man  consoles  himself  that  he  must 
be  quite  as  corpulent  as  the  beefy  yeoman  of  "  merrie 
England,"  for  he  has  no  little  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
"  old  style." 

It  is  early  evening  when  we  reach  Winster,  an  odd,  old- 
fashioned  market  town,  brooding  over  lead-mining  memories 
and  dead  industries.  Commerce  and  quaintness  cannot 
agree,  and  although  Winster  boasts  of  a  market-hall  with  an 
Early  English  basement,  and  a  James  the  First  upper  storey, 
it  has  closed  the  building  in  despair  and  bricked  up  the 
windows.  The  "  Angel,"  where  we  find  good  cooking  and 
capital  attendance,  and  a  daily  newspaper  not  more  than  a 
week  old,  gives  us  an  exhilarating  view  of  this  superannuated 
hotel  de  ville.  Melancholy  looks  the  building,  as  if  sensible 
of  its  degredation.  It  seems  to  have  become  hopelessly 
bankrupt,  and  to  be  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  County 
Court.  It  might  have  been  indicted  for  being  "  drunk  and 
disorderly,"  and  was  going  through  the  miserable  process 
of  growing  sober.  It  might  have  been  fighting,  for  its 
"  eyes  "  are  closed,  and  it  looks  altogether  a  sad,  dishevelled, 
and  disreputable  building.  The  Young  Man  leads  us  to 
Winster  Hall.  It  is  on  the  main  road  just  above  the 
"Angel."  Here  for  many  years,  lived  and  laboured  that 
accomplished  litterateur,  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  The  hall 
is  a  building  of  gray  stone,  with  balustraded  flat  roof,  the 
lead  of  which  should  amount  to  a  little  fortune.  Three  cot- 
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tages  adjoining  it  have  recently  been  pulled  down,  and  add 
to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  stately  old  edifice.  I 
respectfully  raise  my  hat  at  this  literatary  shrine,  for  Mr. 
Jewitt  deserved  well  both  of  his  county  and  country,  and  the 
authors  who  have  followed  him  in  the  Derbyshire  domains 
find  that  he  has  gathered  the  full  corn  sheaves  of  the  harvest 
field,  and  left  only  the  poor  stubble  to  the  gleaners  who 
follow  the  rich  reaper.  The  old  author  is  not  forgotten  in 
the  Peak.  He  it  was  who  caused  a  pure  supply  of  water  to 
be  brought  to  VVinster.  There  was  much  public  rejoicing, 
and  the  philanthropist's  efforts  called  forth  ducal  recognition. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Winster 
in  a  manner  so  refreshing  as  to  relieve  him  of  the  name  of 
recluse.  He  entered  into  the  joys  of  the  villagers  at  their 
feasts,  and  was  a  faithful  friend  when  dark  clouds  hung  over 
humble  homesteads.  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  in  his  charming  life 
of  his  dear,  dead  friend,  recalls  many  instances  of  the 
pleasant  relations  that  existed  between  the  miners  and  the 
literary  squire  of  Winster  Hall.  With  all  his  Socratic 
wisdom,  Jewitt  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Goss  includes 
in  his  memoirs  a  facsimile  of  "  Ye  Peakrel,"  a  quaint 
Christmas  brochure  issued  by  the  erudite  antiquarian  at 
Winster  on  Christmas  Day,  1878.  It  was  "  No.  A  i." 
"  Price  Nowt  !  "  And  in  an  old  English  type,  one  reads 
between  the  lines  touches  of  sly  sarcasm,  healthy  and  harm- 
less, that  are  characteristic  of  the  author.  "  The  ancient 
market  towne  of  Winster,  high  upp  in  ye  hills  and  fastnesses 
of  ye  High  Peake  of  Derbyshire,  hath  " — we  are  told — "  a 
Churche  and  a  Prieste  and  three  Conventycles  or  Gospel- 
shoppes  belonging  unto  the  Nonconformers.  Itt  hath  sixe 
hostelries  for  drincke,  and  in  these  ye  people  do 

Disport  themselves  to  yr  heart's  contente, 
But  to  yr  money's  vanishmente. 

These  Ale-houses  are  named  for  a  signe  of  their  callying,  ye 
one  after  ye  heavenly  '  spirits  ; '  another  after  ye  blessed 
monarchy ;  two  after  ye  good  things  o  thys  lyfe,  ye  beefe 
and  mutton  ;  anothhr  after  ye  mayne  trade  o  ye  inhabitants 
in  the  lead,  and  the  other  after  their  favourite  pastime  of  the 
bowles  and  skittelles.  Ye  Peakrels  by  whom  yt  is  inhabited 
or  a  stiff-necked  hordie  and  sturdie  race,  gyven  to  bur- 
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rowyng  under  ye  grounde  like  unto  what  ye  mowde-warpes 
do  for  pigge-nuttes,  only  they  seek  for  ledde  from  which  to 
make  '  pigges  '  for  themselves.  They  are  goode-hearted, 
kyndely,  and  well-behaved,  but  withal  somewhat  prone  to 
backbyteynge,  yet  they  do  love  their  neighboures  ;  and  do 
what  goode  they  canne.  They  never  whystle  under  the 
grounde  and  tend  well  to  their  beeves  and  pigges.  They 
have  a  schoole  for  ye  little  chyldren — for  Winster  is  a  vast 
prolific  place  and  all  ye  howses  are  full  of  them — and  they 
can  send  any  wordes  they  like  to  distante  parties  by  lettre  of 
ye  poste  or  by  ye  wyre  of  lightninge.  They  have  an 
auncient  Market  Howse  that  is  ye  pride  o  ye  place,  and 
they  have  a  plenty  water  all  ye  yere  round  that  is  goode 
for  their  tea  and  for  washing  themselves  withal,  and  for 
drynking  with  their  whyskie.  They  have  a  verrie  bigge 
drum  the  wyche  they  doe  beat  uppon  while  others  do  blowe 
through  pipes  to  make  musicke,  and  atte  Xmas  tyme  some 
o  them  do  go  about  in  strange  guise  and  carrie  with  them 
ye  hedde  o  a  dedde  horse,  and  for  swete  sounde  do  scrape 
on  ye  blether-fyddell.  And  they  have  clubbes  for  monnie 
and  physicke  when  ille,  and  for  huge  eatinge  o  dinners 
every  twelfth  moone.  They  have  gardennes  well  tendyd, 
and  they  do  strive  for  prizes  with  their  greene  stuffe  and 
flowers,  as  of  old  their  forbears  who  planted  the  yew  trees 
in  the  chirche  yard  for  the  bow-stocks  did  with  bowes  and 
arrows  ;  but  they  doe  even  now  some  o  them  pull  ye  long 
bow  !  In  the  midst  o  the  village  is  the  Hall  where  an 
auncient  Scribe  much  given  to  the  digginge  up  o  dead 
men's  bones  and  the  wryteinge  of  bookes,  dwelleth  with  ye 
auncient  '  Sage  '  his  wife  and  his  two  mayden  dowteres  and 
his  sonne,  the  youthful  printer  o  this  paper — the  which  he 
has  imprinted  that  the  Scribe  and  his  familie  may  wishe  he 
all  their  friends  who  lend  eye  or  ear  unto  it — '  A  Ryghte 
Merrie  Christmasse,  and  a  Happie  New  Yeare.'"  Twenty- 
five  copies  of  this  droll  hodge-podge  were  printed  quite 
privately  for  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Jewitt's  home-circle. 

We  make  a  pilgrimage  from  the  Hall  into  the  Church- 
yard. In  that  quiet  "  God's  Acre  "  rests  all  that  is  mortal 
of  the  artist,  author,  and  antiquary.  His  wife  keeps  him 
company  in  death.  In  the  same  grave  his  son  Llewellynn 
awaits  the  Resurrection  ;  and  the  monument  commemorates 
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the  death  of  another  son,  the  sturdy  Herbert,  who  died 
at  sea.  There  are  few  more  quivering  passages  in  modern 
biography  than  Mr.  Goss's  description  of  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Jewitt,  as  the  solemn  cortege  wended  its  way  by  road 
in  the  snow-time  from  Duffield,  through  Milford,  Belper, 
Matlock,  and  the  Via  Gellia  to  Winster.  In  the  sun-time, 
a  few  months  later,  the  sad  cavalcade  traversed  the  same 
Derwent  valley,  and  passed  over  the  hills  to  the  same  gray 
churchyard.  The  gifted  husband  had  joined  the  devoted 
wife.  Again,  in  November  1889, — the  grave  was  once  more 
disturbed  to  receive  Georgiana  Jewitt,  the  nobly  loving 
wife  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  G.  Jewitt,  of  Matlock.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  Llewellynn's  biographer. 
The  shrine  in  the  little  cemetery,  among  the  immutable 
and  immemorial  hills,  is  now  hallowed  four-fold  ;  and  the 
words  of  a  sixteenth  century  poet  repeat  themselves  : 

"  Come,  gentle  Death,  the  ebb  of  care, 
The  ebb  of  care,  the  flood  of  life  ; 
The  flood  of  life,  the  joyful  fare  ; 
The  joyful  fare,  the  end  of  strife  ; 
The  end  of  strife,  that  thing  wish  I, 
Wherefore  come,  Death,  O  let  me  die." 

Returning  to  the  "  Angel,"  the  obliging  landlady  can  offer 
only  two  attractions — a  pleasant  arbour  at  the  bottom  of  her 
green  and  bowery  garden,  and  a  Doll  Show.  Now,  as  the 
Doll  Show  will  not  be  held  until  a  fortnight  hence,  and 
as  Charles  Dickens  has  described  an  arbour  as  "one  of 
those  sweet  retreats  which  humane  men  erect  for  the  accom- 
modation of  spiders,"  we  decide  to  ride  to  Darley  Dale.  It 
is  only  three  miles,  but  there  is  not  a  dull  inch  the  whole 
way.  Cottages,  with  flower-gardens,  are  drawn  up  in  line 
on  either  side  of  the  road  nearly  the  entire  distance,  save 
where,  on  the  left  hand,  there  is  a  deep  wooded  glen,  with  a 
wandering  water-whisper  far  away  below.  Wensley  will 
always  be  associated  in  our  mind  with  old  houses  and 
flower-gardens  facing  the  turnpike.  Flowers  in  windows, 
flowers  climbing  cottage  fronts,  flowers  festooning  walls, 
flowers 

"  Blooming  on,  blooming  on  a  long  blaze  of  splendour 
Like  tracks  made  by  angels,  all  colour  and  light, 
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With  rainbows  transplanted,  all  new-born  and  tender, 
The  children  of  Heaven,  to  make  the  earth  bright. 
Sweet  flowers  and  bright  jewels,  that  satiate  never, 
Remain  with  us  always,  and  keep  joys  for  ever." 

Close  to  the  wayside  are  woodland  banks,  bright  with  the 
delicate  pink  of  the  convolvulus,  with  wild  roses,  white  and 
red  ;  and  sweet  with  woodbine  and  the  snowy  elder  tree, 
now  turning  from  bloom  to  berry.  In  the  grassy  spaces  the 
meadowcrane's-bill  makes  blue  or  purple  patches  ;  there  is 
a  wealth  of  the  great  white  marguerite  daisies  ;  the  ruby 
ragged  robin  and  creeping  jenny  run  riot ;  and  the  silver- 
weed  trails  its  rich  yellow  flowers  close  to  the  roadside. 
Ferns  there  are,  too,  in  the  cool,  trickling  rocky  recesses, 
with  tall  and  exquisite  grasses.  It  is  not  difficult  soon  to 
gather  a  bouquet  of  wild-flowers  that  will  be  a  message  from 
the  healthful  country  to  those  you  have  left  behind  in  the 
"  deavin'  dinsome  toun."  It  is  down  hill  from  Winster 
(760  ft.)  to  Darley  Dale  (350  feet).  The  Lady  Superior 
calls  it  "  Darling  Dale ; "  and  surely  this  broad  green 
"strath"  from  which  the  wooded  heights  retire,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  as  if  to  admire  its  grace  and  beauty,  sooner 
belongs  to  Devon  than  Derbyshire.  It  is  at  Darley  Bridge, 
at  a  wayside  tavern  called  the  "  Square  and  Compass," 
dated  1735,  that  Shenstone  would  have  loved,  that  we 
dismiss  our  coachman.  It  is  a  gray  stone  building,  half 
tavern  and  half  farm,  half  thatch  and  half  tile.  The  Young 
Man  declares  the  bitter  beer  to  be  excellent,  for  this  amber 
ale  is  drawn  from  the  wood  in  a  cellar  of  icy  coolness  in 
the  rock,  and  served  in  shining  tankards  that  are  the 
poetry  of  pewter.  The  Lady  Superior  soars  above  the  cellar 
to  the  ceiling,  to  the  pots  and  pans  and  copper  kettles, 
burnished  to  a  brightness  that  the  Elkingtons  of  Birming- 
ham might  envy.  She  asks  for  some  twine  to  secure  the 
wild  flowers  and  ferns  and  tall  grasses  she  has  gathered 
to  decorate  her  dinner-table  to-morrow.  A  patriarchal 
native  smiles  at  her  request,  and  profoundly  observes, 
after  meditation  and  mild  ale,  "  Yow  aw  naw  takin'  them 
mem,  aw  yow  ?  Aw  could  send  yow  a  team  load  o'  such 
loike.  Well  it  be  curious.  Aw've  a  grand-daughter  who's 
married  and  well  off  in  th'  Black  Country,  and  hers  as 
pleased  if  th'  owd  woman  send  her  a  cowslip  in  a  letter  as  if 
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her  had  sent  her  a  fiv'  pun  note.  Faw  my  sen',  aw  niver 
could  understand  them  flowers."  With  which  philosophical 
meditation  the  speaker  subsides  into  more  meditation  and 
mild  ale. 

Perhaps  he  could  not  understand  the  mystery  and  mean- 
ing of  the  magical  glare  in  the  sky  at  Barley  Bridge,  where 
the  tawny  Derwent  in  flood  rushes  wide  and  foam-flecked 
under  the  four-arched  bridge,  the  sharp  pointed  buttresses 
of  which  rise  from  basement  to  coping.  The  whole  Derwent 
Valley  is  filled  with  this  strange  sunset  light,  from  the 
"  Edges  "  beyond  Chatsworth  to  the  diminishing  hills  below 
Matlock.  The  green  knolls  of  Oker  Hill  seem  close  at  our 
side.  Riber  Castle  in  the  wild  transfiguration  of  light  is 
changed  from  a  pinchbeck  place  into  a  feudal  strong-hold, 
its  battlements  accentuated  against  the  vivid  reflection  from 
the  western  sky.  Stanton  and  Stancliff  are  idealized  in  this 
radiance.  The  river  ripples  in  a  murmuring  cadence  of  its 
own  under  the  old  arches — a  liquid  lullaby,  a  song  without 
words,  for  you  cannot  translate  its  dreams  into  language.  As 
the  twilight  approaches  there  is  a  stronger  reflection  from 
the  sunset.  The  steep  green  wooded  heights  appear  but 
the  dark  and  shallow  shores  of  an  amber  sea,  with  purple 
islands  between  it  and  far-off  mountain  peaks,  lit  up  with 
silvery  lights  and  gleams  of  gold.  The  real  landscape  is 
low  and  obscure  compared  with  the  romantic  region  in 
cloudland,  with  its  fiery  ocean  and  Alpine  ranges.  We 
should  love  to  linger  and  watch  the  changes  of  this  sunset 
effect ;  but  the  Young  Man  says  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
and  that  the  train  is  signalled.  Thus  beautiful  dreams  are 
dissolved  in  bitter  disappointment,  thus  harsh  realities  jar 
upon  romantic  ideals. 


Chapter  <H$. 


CHARLES     COTTON'S     RIVER. 


Such  streams,   Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show, 

The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po  ; 

The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine 

Are  puddle  water  all,  compared  with  thine  : 

And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 

With  thine  much  purer  to  compare  : 

The  rapid  Garonne,  and  the  winding  Seine, 

And  both  too  mean, 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority  ; 

Nay,  Thame  and  Isis  when  conjoin'd,  submit, 

And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet." 

J1O  wrote  Charles  Cotton  in  the  irregular  stanzas, 
entitled  Retirement,  which  he  addressed  to  "  his 
dear  and  adopted  father,"  Izaak  Walton.  There 
is  something  more  than  a  versifier's  rhapsodies  in 
the  poet's  attachment  to  his  "  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
princess  of  rivers."  The  singer  and  the  stream  were  en- 
deared to  each  other  by  many  ties  and  associations.  To 
Charles  Cotton  the  Dove  was  not  so  much  running  water  as 
a  living  presence,  a  personal  power,  a  friendly  individuality, 
a  communing  companion,  a  human  entity.  She  lent  to  him 
her  inspiration,  and  his  verses  have  her  flowing  cadences. 
She  whispered  to  him  her  secrets,  and  they  had  sweet 
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confessions  and  confidences  in  common.  She  prattled  to 
him  in  liquid  lispings  from  her  cradle  amid  the  morose 
mountain  mosses ;  she  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  him 
when  a  wilful  child  in  the  hidden  glens  and  glades;  she 
skipped  and  danced  for  him  in  innocent  girlhood  in  the 
golden-green  meadows ;  he  heard  her  maiden  song  in  the 
rocky  dales;  her  Princess'  smiles  and  frowns,  her  pouting 
prettiness  and  passing  passions,  the  coyness  and  shyness, 
caresses  and  coquetry,  all  were  dedicated  to  Charles  Cotton. 
He  knew  all  her  friends  and  associates — every  ancient  well 
of  moss  and  fern  that  sent  her  a  trickling  trinket  for  her 
neck ;  every  rill  and  rivulet  that  contributed  to  her  growth ; 
every  eddy  and  cascade  that  gave  her  grace;  the  greenery 
by  her  side,  both  forest  tree  and  wee  wild-flower ;  the  hills 
that  reflected  themselves  in  the  crystal  mirror  of  her  shining 
face  ;  the  rocky  fortresses  that  protected  her  from  intrusion  ; 
and  the  cathedral-like  grottoes  in  which  she  worshipped. 
And  the  Princess  Dove  knew  all  Charles  Cotton's  chequered 
career.  She  saw  him  the  prosperous  squire  of  Beresford 
Hall,  with  Izaak  Walton  at  his  hospitable  table,  addressing 
him  as  "  my  dear  son  Charles  ;"  and  she  saw  him  deep  in 
debt,  distressed  by  duns,  and  badgered  by  bailiffs,  to  find 
him  a  sheltered  cave  of  concealment  by  her  side,  where  her 
song  was  sweeter  to  him  than  the  Latin  poets,  even  Horace, 
who  were  his  only  other  companions. 

The  austere  moralists  have  had  much  to  urge  against 
Charles  Cotton.  He  was  one  of  the  comic  dramatists  of 
the  Restoration,  and,  in  judging  the  man,  they  should  also 
take  into  kindly  account  the  violent  reaction  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  time  that  followed  the  reign  of  the 
Puritans.  There  is  not  much  the  matter  with  the  inner  life 
of  a  man  who  can  love  Nature  as  did  Charles  Cotton.  You 
may  dismiss  it  as  mere  river  religion ;  but  even  that  worship 
is  better  than  some  of  the  theologies  that  are  observances 
instead  of  guiding  principles,  and  languid  forms  instead  of 
living  faith. 

Apart  from  his  innate  love  of  Nature,  Charles  Cotton 
must  have  had  concrete  qualities  of  character  to  have  so 
endeared  him  to  Izaak  Walton,  who  regarded  him  as  one 
of  his  own  children.  In  the  whole  range  of  biography, 
ancient  and  modern,  there  is  nothing  more  affecting  and 
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fragrant  than  the  friendship  between  the  saintly  man  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  Hooker  and  George  Herbert  and  his 
"adopted  son"  who  penned  Virgil  Travestie.  It  is  as 
unique  as  the  inviolable  attachment  of  David  and  Jonathan 
in  sacred  history,  and  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and 
Orestes  in  secular  records. 

The  birth-place  of  Charles  Cotton's  river  is  at  Axe  Edge, 
on  the  Leek  Road,  about  five  miles  from  Buxton,  and 
within  touch  of  Flash,  which  occupies  the  highest  ground  of 
any  English  village  and  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  fraud 
and  fisticuffs.  The  English  language  derives  an  expressive 
synonym  from  the  name  of  this  moorland  hamlet,  for  here 
spurious  money  was  minted  in  "  the  good  old  days,"  and 
here,  close  to  the  boundaries  of  three  counties,  the  "  fancy  " 
pitched  their  "ring."  Elash  is  just  within  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  the  Dove  being  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Peake  Countrie  and  the  Pottery  County.  Staffordshire 
claims  one  side  of  the  river ;  but  Derbyshire  has  greater 
pretensions  to  its  possession,  inasmuch  as  both  its  head  and 
its  foot  (Bretby  Meadow)  are  in  Derbyshire.  Such  conten- 
tions, however,  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  following  the 
Dove  from  the  mountain  watershed  to  the  meadow  lands  of 
the  Trent,  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  and  not  for 
the  survey.  To  the  right  of  the  wild  and  lonely  road,  and 
close  to  it,  is  an  isolated  farmhouse,  whose  white  frontage 
stands  out  in  sharp  relief  from  the  dusky  background  of  the 
moors.  Over  the  door  you  may  see  carved  the  words 
"  Dove  Head."  Opposite  to  this  house  is  a  small  trough, 
with  water  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal.  On  the  slab  the 
initials  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton  are  entwined  in 
cipher.  The  monogram  is  a  raised  one,  and  must  have 
been  chipped  out  with  a  sharp  chisel  by  a  practised  hand  on 
the  unyielding  millstone-grit.  The  letters  are  as  clearly  and 
cleanly  cut  as  if  they  had  been  done  yesterday,  did  not 
the  gentle  stain  of  lichen  protect  with  silver  seal  the  clasping 
of  the  knot  that  time  cannot  untie.  The  cipher  is  a  copy  of 
the  one  on  the  fishing-house  in  Beresford  Dale,  of  which 
more  anon,  and  was  probably  executed  by  the  authors  of  a 
quaint  book  on  the  River  Dove,  published  in  the  last 
century,  who  state  that  they  brought  tools  with  them  for 
that  purpose,  which  they  borrowed  from  mine  host,  one 
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Herbert  Marsh,  of  the  King's  Head,  Alstonefield.  Charles 
Cotton  himself  speaks  disparagingly  of  "  Princess  Dove " 
at  this  place  as  "  a  contemptible  fountain  that  I  can  cover 
with  my  hat,"  and  declares  it  to  be  "from  its  head  for  a 
mile  or  two  a  black  water,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Derbyshire 
rivers  of  note  originally  are;  for  they  all  spring  from  the 
mosses."  To-day,  however,  the  Dove  at  its  fountain  head, 
although  surrounded  by  peaty  pools,  is  of  pellucid  purity; 
and,  unlike  the  other  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Manifold,  which  have  their  birth  at  Axe  Edge,  it  remains 
uncontaminated  throughout  the  fifty-six  miles  of  its  pic- 
turesque course.  The  Goyt,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
putrid  after  leaving  VVhaley  Bridge  ;  the  Dane  is  a  sewer 
before  it  joins  the  Weaver ;  while  the  Wye  undergoes  cruel 
treatment  in  the  name  of  sanitary  science  at  Buxton. 
But  the  Dove  from  the  Peak  to  the  Plain  remains  a 
line  of  liquid  light.  The  view  from  Dove  Head  is  one 
of  wild  pictorial  beauty.  The  little  river  forces  its  way 
through  the  sombre,  undulating  moors  in  a  deep  wind- 
ing ravine.  Lateral  gullies  denote  where  mountain  rills, 
almost  as  large  as  the  parent  stream,  pay  their  eager  tribute. 
In  the  far  distance,  where  the  valley  widens  into  a  pastoral 
dale,  Chrome  Hill,  Park  Hill,  and  High  Wheeldon  sentinel 
the  prospect,  and  add  a  picturesque  interest  to  the  perspec- 
tive. These  commanding  heights,  sugar-loaf  in  shape,  have, 
by  reason  of  their  peaked  outlines  and  isolated  position,  a 
distinct  personality ;  and  Chrome  and  Park  are  to  the 
Upper  Dove  what  Thorpe  Cloud  and  Bunster  are  to  Dove 
Dale.  Dove  Head  should  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  view  points  of  Derbyshire ;  but  the  panorama  has  been 
dismissed,  and  by  a  usually  discriminating  writer,  as  "  a 
somewhat  dreary  landscape."  It  is  a  treeless  region,  truly  ; 
a  land  of  heather  and  coarse  grasses,  with  here  and  there  a 
white  farmstead  standing  lonely  in  the  rugged  moorland  ; 
but  the  changing  lights,  the  atmospheric  effects,  the  curves 
of  the  valley,  the  gritstone  escarpments,  and  the  hills  that 
break  the  horizon  with  their  sharp  outlines,  surely  relieve 
it  from  the  charge  of  dreariness. 

For  three  miles  or  more  the  little  river  flows  through  this 
moorland  ravine,  a  paradise  of  ferns  and  wild-flowers  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  penetrated  by  botanic  brigands. 

L 
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You  cross  and  re-cross  the  curves  of  the  rapid  stream,  capti- 
vated by  its  shining  face  and  constant  chatter ;  now  close 
by  its  side  by  the  mossy  boulders  that  thwart  its  course ; 
now  a  hundred  feet  above  it  on  gritstone  precipices  knee- 
deep  in  gorse  and  bracken  and  heather.  Sometimes  you 
admire  the  Staffordshire  side  as  being  the  bolder;  some- 
times you  think  the  Derbyshire  side  the  more  impressive. 
From  Brand  End  comes  the  Cooper  Brook,  a  merry  stream- 
let, to  pay  her  devoirs  to  the  Dove.  It  is  very  Scotch  in 
character,  and  reminds  one  of  Coleridge's  "  bit "  of  land- 
scape : 

"Beneath  yon  birch  with  silver  bark 

And  boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair, 
The  brook  falls  scattered  down  the  rock, 
And  all  is  mossy  there." 

At  Wash  Gate  the  rapid  rivulet  called  the  Calshaw  Brook 
enters  Charles  Cotton's  river.  Here  Nature  "composes" 
a  picture  for  the  landscape  painter,  in  which  he  need  not 
idealize  a  single  detail.  The  "  meeting  of  the  waters  "  fills 
the  foreground,  with  a  sheep-wash  at  which  some  High- 
land cattle,  sharp-horned,  small-headed,  shaggy-coated,  have 
grouped  themselves  admirably,  and  where  a  strapping  milk- 
maid, an  artist's  model  in  the  comeliness  of  her  face,  the 
ruddiness  of  her  complexion,  the  breadth  of  her  shoulders, 
the  abundance  of  her  hair,  and  the  lissomness  of  her  gait,  is 
filling  her  pitcher ;  in  the  middle  distance  is  a  lonely  white- 
washed cottage,  with  filmy  smoke  rising  above  some  ragged 
pines ;  in  the  distance  winds  the  deep  dusky  defile,  its  rocks 
indicating  rather  than  revealing  the  course  of  the  river. 
Winterside — cold  and  rocky- — is  passed,  and  presently  we 
leave  to  the  right  the  region  of  millstone  grit,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  limestone  land.  The  narrow  valley,  remote  and 
romantic  as  a  Dartmoor  "combe,"  with  shelving  rocks, 
expands  into  open  pastures,  with  Chrome  Hill  and  Park 
Hill  to  the  left  on  the  Derbyshire  side,  and  Hollins  Clough 
on  the  Staffordshire  border.  The  landscape  is  now  gently 
wooded ;  there  are  hints  of  hedgerows ;  trout  and  grayling 
lend  an  interest  to  the  river,  which,  however,  has  lost  for 
a  while  its  mountain  character,  and  is  correspondingly  slug- 
gish in  movement.  Chrome  rises  steep  and  fortress-like 
above  the  dale  which  it  commands  with  massive  menace, 
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the  white  limestone  barely  covered  with  the  green  herbage. 
Between  it  and  Park  Hill,  intervenes  Dowell  Farm,  a  famous 
North  Derbyshire  house,  Park  Hill  presents  at  different 
points  of  view  diverse  aspects.  The  prevailing  profile  is 
that  of  a  pyramid  with  a  very  sharp  apex ;  but  closer  ex- 
amination of  this  mountain  shows  it  to  possess  really  three 
peaks,  while  on  the  western  flank  stands  a  tall  limestone 
pinnacle,  thrown  out  like  an  outpost.  Park  Hill  is  certainly 
the  most  characteristic  peak  of  the  few  peaks  in  the  Peak — 
a  district  of  rounded  hills,  mound-shaped  eminences,  rocky 
"  edges,"  bastion-like  "  Tors,"  and  elevated  table-lands ;  but 
few  solitary  cones,  soaring  graceful  and  lofty,  abrupt  and 
alone  above  all  surroundings. 

Soon  comes  Glutton  Mill,  with  its  red-tiled  roof  and 
mealy  atmosphere.  The  Dove  is  here  diverted  under  the 
Longnor  turnpike  to]  make  the  "mill-race."  As  we  cannot 
follow  it  under  the  tunnel,  suppose  we  fill  the  vacancy  which 
Nature  abhors  at  the  little  inn  at  Earl  Sterndale  ?  Glutton 
Dale,  which  is  a  small  edition  of  the  Winnats,  at  Castleton, 
gives  access  to  the  scattered  village  of  Sterndale,  with  its 
primitive  little  inn,  with  the  sardonic  sign  of  the  "  Quiet 
Woman."  A  spreading  ash-tree,  with  seats  around,  shelters 
the  entrance  to  the  hostel.  Over  the  door  is  a  picture 
painted  with  Holbein-like  severity  of  outline.  It  depicts  a 
female  without  a  head.  She  is  attired  in  a  black  gown  (as 
if  she  had  gone  into  mourning  for  herself)  and  an  em- 
broidered white  apron  (suggestive  of  a  shroud).  The  artist 
appears  to  have  thrown  his  soul  into  her  salmon-coloured 
neck  and  salmon-coloured  arms.  The  living  landlady  will 
be  found  lively  and  loquacious,  and  the  brown  bread  and 
Derbyshire  cheese  and  the  bitter  beer  excellent ;  but  we 
must  not  desert  the  Dove. 

The  river  leaves  the  pleasant  little  Staffordshire  town  of 
Longnor  to  the  right,  and  runs  by  Aldery  Cliff  and  High 
Wheeldon,  grassy  eminences  that  in  their  green  beauty  bid 
you  come  and  climb  their  summits,  quaff  the  stimulating 
air,  and  gaze  upon  the  land  of  promise  below,  with  the 
Weaver  range  beyond  that  is  so  etherial  as  to  seem  to 
belong  to  the  sky.  A  pause  at  Beggar's  Bridge  where,  when 
the  river  does  not  zigzag, 
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"  It  winds  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling  ;  " 

and  then  on  to  Crowdecote  Bridge,  where  another  bubbling, 
blithesome  spring  is  welcomed  by  the  Dove.  The  walk 
hence  to  Hartington,  passing  Pilsbury  on  the  Derbyshire 
and  Broad  Meadow  Hall  on  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the 
stream,  is  through  a  fertile  country  studded  with  dairy  farms. 
The  Dove  has  lost  its  wild  character,  and  is  little  broader 
than  a  brook ;  but  if  less  romantic,  it  is  more  reposeful. 
There  are  no  deep  chasms  or  rocky  ravines ;  but  the  little 
river  flows  with  soft  continuous  murmur  ;  rippling  now  with 
laughter  over  sun-lit  pebbles,  resting  anon  in  placid  pools 
in  which  the  floretted  banks  and  hanging  trees  are  inverted, 
and  rushes  embroider  the  banks.  Who  was  it  who  said 
"  When  God  was  painting  on  His  universal  canvas  the  most 
beautiful  world  of  which  HE  could  think,  HE  pencilled  in 
rushes  along  the  edge  of  rivers  to  break  the  harsh  lines  of 
water  and  land?"  Ludwell  Spring  should  be  noticed  on 
the  way — a  crystal  burn  which  gushes  into  daylight  from  a 
subterranean  passage,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  its  source 
embraces  the  Dove,  which  is  quickened  in  its  passage  to 
the  busy  corn-mill  beyond.  In  seasons  of  excessive  draught, 
the  spring  often  yields  more  water  than  comes  down  the 
river.  Charles  Cotton's  river  passes  Hartington  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles  from  Dove  Head,  and  the  pinnacled 
tower  of  the  venerable  church  rises  in  a  pleasant  situation 
to  the  left  of  its  banks.  Hartington  is  an  old-fashioned, 
patrician  sort  of  town.  Its  external  character  reminds  one 
of  Lord  Hartington,  who  yawned  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  own  speeches,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  it  was  so  dull." 
It  is  cold  and  reserved,  stony-looking  and  self-absorbed ; 
but  withal  has  an  air  of  substance  and  comfort,  and  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  imperturbable  equanimity.  On  the 
threshold  of  scenes  of  enchanting  beauty,  it  is  "  far  from  the 
rnadding  crowd,"  and  yet  possesses  an  hotel  that  meets  the 
most  blas^  wants,  with  old  port  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  latest  news.  The  "  Charles  Cotton  "  is  a  house  worthy 
of  the  hospitable  gentlemanly  name  it  bears.  The  late 
Spencer  T.  Hall,  in  a  little  book,  long  ago  out  of  print,  has 
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an  agreeable  reference  to  Hartington,  which  he  describes 
as  "  ancient,  but  not  dreary ;  quiet,  yet  not  uncheerful ; 
primitive,  yet  not  retrogressive ; — art  thou  the  capital  of  a 
pastoral  little  land  of  content ;  or  is  thy  rural  felicity  but  a 
seeming?  I  will  not  dissolve  the  charm  by  inquiring  too 
closely;  yet 

'  Methinks,  if  there  is  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.'  " 

Hartington  Hall,  which  belongs  to  the  Bateman  family, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Elizabethan  mansions,  and 
gains  by  its  bold  situation  overlooking  the  town.  Built  early 
in  the  i6th  century,  it  has  been  recently  restored.  But  to 
return  to  the  river. 

There  is  a  footpath  from  Hartington  to  Ashbourne,  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  and  it  is  by  the  banks  of  the 
Dove  all  the  way  to  Mappleton.  Thus  there  is  a  continuous 
river  route  of  at  least  ten  miles,  and  they  contain  without 
fear  of  challenge  what  a  most  analytical  writer,  speaking  of 
them,  calls  "  simply  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious 
blending  of  rock,  wood,  and  water  within  the  limits  of  the 
four  seas."  Dove  Dale  proper,  that  is  the  passage  from 
Dove  Holes  to  Thorpe  Cloud,  dispenses  with  description, 
not  because  it  is  so  familiar,  but  because  description  is 
unequal  to  its  duties.  There  is  no  "bit"  of  scenery  in 
Christendom  that  has  so  often  evoked  the  mens  divinior  as 
this  "  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas,"  and  none  whose  indefin- 
able influence  the  poets  and  the  painters  have  more  signally 
failed  to  impart  to  their  disciples.  Its  beauty  disdainfully 
defies  pigment  and  pen,  colour-box  and  vocabulary.  Izaak 
Walton  was  sensible  of  this  infirmity  of  language  to  pay 
Dove  Dale  its  proper  panegyric;  and  there  is  nothing 
quainter  in  the  whole  of  his  writings  than  the  simple  passage 
where  he  dismisses  the  obligation  by  saying  the  Fishing 
House  has  been  described,  "but  the  pleasantness  of  the 
river,  mountains,  and  meadow  about  it  cannot;  unless  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  or  Mr.  Cotton's  father  were  again  alive 
to  do  it."  This  is  an  adroit  tribute  to  the  dead  without 
giving  offence  to  the  living;  and  the  pride  of  Charles 
Cotton,  who  wrote  reams  of  rhymes  about  the  Dove,  was 
propitiated  by  the  flattering  reference  to  his  father's  poetic 
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powers.  Cotton's  father,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  man  of  parts,  and  his  portrait  is  finely  drawn  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  Characters  of  Eminent  Men;  while  the 
son  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Cambridge  University, 
where  his  translations  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  Montaigne, 
and  the  Life  of  the  Duke  d'  Epernon,  had  earned  him 
as  much  reputation  as  his  social  qualities  had  gained  him 
esteem.  There  is  a  touch  of  honest  cunning  in  the  diplo- 
matic tact  in  which  old  Izaak  shirks  the  descriptive  disability 
himself  without  actual  depreciation  of  the  verbal  powers  of 
his  contemporaries.  Unfortunately,  his  cautious  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  others  less  gifted,  who,  filled  with 
"  the  divine  afflatus,"  have  exposed  their  literary  destitution 
in  Dove  Dale. 

But  while  Dove  Dale  proper  forms  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, the  dales  above,  though  not  less  enchanting,  are  far 
less  known.  There  is  nothing  prettier  throughout  the  tour 
of  the  Dove  than  Beresford  Dale.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long ;  but  in  that  short  distance  there  is 
an  epitome  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  landscape.  It,  moreover, 
concentrates  Charles  Cotton's  personal  associations  with  his 
divine  stream.  Leaving  Hartington,  a  footpath  through 
ideal  English  meadows,  brings  us  to  Hartington  Mill,  where 
the  Dove  is  dammed  up  to  feed  the  wheel.  The  grinding 
of  corn  is  combined  with  the  feeding  of  pigs.  The  miller, 
acting  upon  the  Scriptural  injunction  that  "man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,"  supplies  him  with  bacon.  The  triangular 
island  formed  by  the  mill,  the  mill  dam,  and  the  stream  is 
the  paradise  of  pigs,  which  look  the  very  poetry  of  pork. 
Grunters,  however,  do  not  add  to  scenic  grace,  and  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  surroundings  is  the  old-fashioned  mill 
itself : 

"The  meal  sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal." 

The  mill  passed,  and  we  are  at  the  portals  of  Beresford 
Dale.  Limestone  crags  close  in  the  melodious  river  that 
zigzags  from  one  wide  cascade  to  another  with  the  flash  of  a 
thousand  diamonds  in  the  sunshine.  These  silver-gray  tors 
gleam  among  an  overgrowth  of  green,  where  the  flounces  of 
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the  lady  birch  clothe  their  naked  sides.  There  are  velvety 
lawns  by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  with  moss-grown  seats 
in  the  shade  of  laurels  and  rhododendrons.  There  are 
deep  pools  that  repeat  the  projecting  rocks  and  the  pendent 
foliage.  A  rustic  footbridge  crosses  the  current  just  where 
a  painter  with  an  eye  to  picturesque  effect  would  have  placed 
it.  All  around  is  the  spell  of  silence,  the  sense  of  solitude, 
the  stir  of  the  wind,  the  soft  sunlight,  the  scent  of  flowers, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  symphony  of  the  stream.  From  the 
centre  of  the  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  dale,  a  column 
of  time-worn  limestone,  forty  feet  high,  rises  and  throws  a 
long,  spire-like  reflection  across  the  sheeny  water.  This 
place  is  called  Pike  Pool,  not  for  any  piscatorial  reason,  for 
Lucius  lurks  not  in  these  clear  river  reaches,  but  because 
the  isolated  needle-rock  is  called  a  "  Pike."  There  is  a 
colloquy  between  "Piscator"  and  "Viator"  concerning  this 
"one  of  the  oddest  sights  I  ever  saw"  in  the  Compleat 
Angler.  The  friendship  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton  is  brought  very  close  to  us  when  during  our  wooded 
walk  we  come  across  their  classic  Fishing  House.  This 
famous  retreat  is  built  on  a  little  peninsula  at  a  pretty  bend 
of  the  stream,  with  the  swing  of  trees  above  and  the  song  of 
the. stream  below.  It  is  a  one-storied  stone  building,  toned 
with  the  touch  of  time.  In  shape  it  is  a  perfect  cube  of 
1 8  feet,  with  a  pyramidal  stone  roof  from  which  springs  a 
stone  pillar  and  hip-knob.  There  are  lattice  windows  and 
shutters  on  all  sides.  The  doorway,  with  its  three  moss- 
grown  steps,  faces  the  dale,  and  over  the  keystone  is  a 
square  panel  with  the  inscription 

PISCATORIBVS 

SACRVM 

1674. 

A  monogram,  similar  to  the  one  at  Dove  Head,  declares 
the  affinity  of  affection  between  the  two  old-world  fishermen. 
The  angler  of  to-day,  however,  must  be  content  to  peep 
through  the  quaint  casements  at  the  old  fireplace,  and  the 
square  table  of  black  Derbyshire  marble.  The  door  is 
locked.  The  reason  of  this  exclusion  is  a  humiliating  re- 
flection upon  the  tourist  tribe.  A  notice  board  informs  us 
that  the  shrine  is  closed  because  of  the  defacements  upon 
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windows  and  woodwork  committed  by  visitors.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  same  wanton  people  who  have  cleared  Dove 
Dale  of  its  ferns?  The  Emperor  Vallens,  according  to 


Gibbon,  imported  into  England  a  horde  of  Vandals,  and 
the  seed  of  them,  as  Lord  Byron  remarked,  has  not  yet 
perished  out  of  the  land.  Circular  seats  under  the  shade  of 
lofty  chestnuts  at  the  door  of  the  little  temple  invite  rest. 
Let  us  pause  awhile,  and  travel  back  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  Charles  Cotton  entertained  Izaak  Walton  within 
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its  walls.  The  oak  wainscotting  was  then  covered  with 
paintings  of  river-side  scenes,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
"  father "  and  his  "  adopted  son  "  adorned  the  panels  of 
the  beaufet :  "  Mr.  Walton  in  his  sad  coloured  suit,  leaning 
against  a  rock,  who  is  now  going  to  bait  his  hooks  ;  and 
Mr.  Cotton  has  his  fly  rod  in  his  hand,  and  a  waiting  boy 
behind  with  his  landing-net."  Here  the  two  "  brothers  of  the 
angle"  smoked  their  morning  pipe,  which  was  "commonly 
their  breakfast,"  and  discoursed  of  rustic  life  and  rural 
scenes.  "  I  should  like  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  shoe- 
black,"— says  Thackeray — "just  to  have  lived  in  his  house, 
just  to  have  worshipped  him,  to  have  run  his  errands,  and 
seen  that  sweet,  serene  face ; "  and  Thomas  Carlyle  has 
hinted  what  he  would  have  given  to  have  been  present  at 
one  of  the  interviews  between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  repre- 
senting Herr  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh  attiring  himself  as  a 
waiter  in  order  to  stand  behind  their  chairs,  and  so  in  this 
menial  disguise  be  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  gods. 
In  a  similar  manner  what  would  one  give  to  have  shared 
the  company  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton  in  this 
secluded  fishing-house  in  Beresford  Dale,  and  heard  pastorals 
coming  warm  from  their  lips  !  Izaak  Walton's  presence 
haunts  Dove  Dale,  although  when  he  joined  Cotton  at 
Beresford  he  must  have  been,  at  least,  81  years  of  age, 
while  his  "  adopted  son  "  was  forty-four.  Izaak  was  a  man- 
milliner  in  the  City  of  London  for  fourteen  years  after  Cotton 
was  born,  for  he  did  not  retire  from  the  frills  and  furbelows 
of  Fleet  Street  to  follow  fishing  and  philosophy  until  he  was 
past  fifty.  "  Your  most  affectionate  father  and  friend  "  died 
in  1683,  in  his  gist  year,  and  "  my  dear  son  Charles  "  at  the 
age  of  57,  surviving  the  gentle  old  piscator  only  by  four 
years. 

Not  far  from  the  Fishing  House  stood  Beresford  Hall, 
the  residence  of  Charles  Cotton.  It  was  demolished  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  structural  in- 
security. All  the  stones  were  carefully  numbered  and 
marked,  with  a  view  to  their  re-erection  somewhat  after  the 
old  style,  and  now  lie  in  an  adjacent  meadow.  At  the  time 
the  old  mansion  was  razed  an  avenue  of  trees  was  planted, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  as  an  approach  to  the  new  hall,  which, 
whenever  it  is  built,  will  be  erected  on  the  Staffordshire  side 
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of  the  Dove,  and  will  command  extensive  and  lovely  views. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  late  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  to  carry  out 
this  ambition.  When  he  inherited  the  Beresford  Estates, 
he  planted  the  evergreens  in  Beresford  Dale,  placed  the 
pleasant  seats  near  the  prettiest  "  bits  "  of  scenery,  and  gave 
the  public  free  access  to  Pike  Pool  and  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings. We  have  already  seen  how  the  public  show 
their  gratitude  to  their  benefactors.  It  is  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  kindness,  truly ;  but  it  is  not  encouraging  to  broad- 
minded  men  wishful,  like  Sir  Walter  Vivian,  to  give  their 
"  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun  up  to  the  people." 

In  the  days  of  Charles  Cotton's  prosperity,  Beresford  Hall 
was  a  fine  ancestral  mansion,  with  gray  old  gables.  It  stood 
in  plantations  among  the  rocks,  with  woodland  vistas  open- 
ing out  to  the  windings  of  the  water.  The  hall  was  wains- 
cotted  in  oak.  It  was  rich  in  old  carved  furniture,  ebony 
coffers,  and  trophies  of  the  chaise ;  but  the  most  prized 
possession,  hanging  among  arms  and  armour,  hunting  horns 
and  falcon's  hoods  and  bells,  antlers  and  fowling  pieces,  was 
the  fishing  rod  presented  to  Charles  Cotton  by  Izaak  Walton, 
whose  bed-chamber,  "  with  sheets  laid  up  in  lavender,"  was 
one  of  the  choicest  apartments  in  the  house.  There  were 
figured  patterns  over  the  chimneypiece,  and  three  angels' 
heads  stamped  on  the  ceiling  in  relief.  The  family  pictures 
included  a  portrait  of  Charles  Cotton,  the  elder,  of  Oving- 
den,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  Charles  himself  painted  by 
Lely ;  a  Vandyke  of  Olive,  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Stanhope ;  and  a  Zucchero  representing  the  Queen's 
falconer  in  Ireland.  Cotton  paid  Sir  Peter  Lely  for  his 
picture  in  verse : 

"  Nature  and  art  are  here  at  strife  ; 
This  shadow  comes  so  near  to  life, 
Sit  still,  dear  Lely,  thou'st  done  that 
Thyself  must  love  and  wonder  at." 

On  the  rocks  above  the  site  of  the  Hall  are  to  be  seen 
vestiges  of  the  Prospect  Tower,  the  basement  of  which  was 
Cotton's  study,  and  the  summit  a  beacon,  when  flambeaux 
were  lit  by  his  wife  to  guide  her  husband  home  in  the  dark- 
ness, even  as  Hero's  watchfires  brought  her  beloved  Leander 
to  her  bosom.  Cotton  himself  called  this  observatory 
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"  Hero's  Tower,"  and  in   a  poetic  epistle,  describing  his 
journey  from  London,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  building : 

"  Tuesday  at  noon  at  Lichfield  town  we  baited, 
But  there  some  friends,  who  long  that  hour  had  waited, 
So  long  detain'd  me,  that  my  charioteer 
Could  drive  that  night  but  to  Uttoxeter. 
And  there,  the  Wednesday  being  market  day, 
I  was  constraint!  with  some  kind  lads  to  stay, 
Tippling  till  afternoon,  which  made  it  night, 
When  from  my  Hero's  Tower  I  saw  the  light 
Of  her  flambeaux,  and  fancied,  as  we  drave, 
Each  rising  hillock  was  a  swelling  wave, 
And  that  I  swimming  was,  in  Neptune's  spight, 
To  my  long'd  for  harbour  of  delight." 

Dissipated  Charles  !  devoted  wife  ! 

After  leaving  Beresford  Dale,  the  next  points  of  interest 
presented  by  the  Dove  are  Wolfscote  Ravine,  with  its  bridge 
and  grange ;  Narrow  Dale,  whose  rocky  ribs  resemble  the 
iron  forgings  of  Cyclops,  especially  in  the  sunset  when  the 
blue-gray  tors  catch  a  fiery  tint ;  Cold  Eaton  bridge,  where 
truant  school-boys  catch  craw-fish ;  and  Alstonefield,  to  the 
right  of  the  river,  with  Charles  Cotton's  elaborately  carved 
pew  in  its  curious  little  church,  notable  for  the  monuments 
of  the  Beresfords,  and  personal  memories  of  the  angler-poet 
still  lingering  in  the  village  "as  on  Sundays  when  they 
expect  him  at  the  church-door  at  the  first  hour  of  service ; 
on  our  festivals  and  holidays,  when  the  young  men  and 
maidens  look  for  him  to  be  a  witness  of  their  country  pas- 
times, and  think  their  May-day  games,  and  Lamb-ale  at 
sheep-shearing  feasts,  want  half  their  joyfulness,  if  any  acci- 
dent hinders  him."  Load  Mill  and  Mill  Dale,  where  corn- 
mill  and  cottages  and  rustic  bridge  form  a  picturesque 
grouping,  are  places  that  live  and  linger  in  one's  memory, 
amid  busier  scenes  and  less  idyllic  surroundings.  Now  we 
are  in  the  tourist's  Dove  Dale,  with  its  painters  and  picnic 
parties,  its  fly-fishermen  and  its  amateur  photographers.  If 
Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton  were  angling  in  the  Dove 
to-day,  what  a  cannonade  there  would  be  of  cameras  "taking 
a  shot "  at  the  presiding  deities  of  the  Dale  !  As  it  is,  the 
photographers  are  so  numerous  that  one  of  the  fraternity 
can  scarcely  look  at  Pickering  Tor  without  finding  another 
artist  and  his  tripod  brought  within  his  range.  The  Dove 
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passes  Reynard's  Cave  at  i6|  miles  from  its  source.  Down 
the  Dale,  skirting  Thorpe  Cloud  and  Bunster ;  a  pause  at 
the  "Izaak  Walton,"  with  the  Walton  and  Cotton  mono- 
gram of  1660  at  its  old  stone  gateway,  although  part  of  this 
delightful  house  is  even  older ;  and  a  peep  at  Ham,  interest- 
ing to  us  just  now,  not  because  of  its  show  places,  or  its 
literary  associations  and  natural  beauties,  but  because  the 
Manifold  here  joins  the  Dove.  The  Manifold  has  its  source 
on  the  same  chain  of  moorlands  as  the  Dove,  and,  although 
it  fertilizes  the  same  country,  the  two  streams  never  appear 
in  the  same  prospect.  If  rivers  were  repugnant  to  each 
other,  the  Manifold  might  cherish  some  animosity  against 
the  larger  stream,  so  respectfully  does  it  keep  its  distance, 
and  before  falling  into  the  Dove  it  takes  an  underground 
course  of  several  miles,  issuing  from  an  unseen  cavity  of  the 
rock  near  its  confluence.  Just  before  it  joins  the  Dove,  it 
receives  the  waters  of  another  subterranean  stream,  the 
Hamps,  which  has  pursued  a  mole-like  course  from  Water- 
houses,  midway  between  Leek  and  Ashbourne. 

The  scenery  of  the  Dove  again  changes  its  character. 
The  sylvan  succeeds  the  romantic,  and  the  river  flows 
through  a  rich  pastoral  landscape,  past  Okeover  and  Map- 
pleton,  and  just  avoiding  Ashbourne,  that  only  needed  its 
shimmering  waters  to  complete  the  charm  of  its  dreamy 
old-world  streets,  as  drowsy  and  quaint  now  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  '45,  when  Prince  Charlie  raised  his  standard  in 
the  Market  Place,  and  the  ancient  gables  framed  a  Highland 
picture  of  tartans  and  claymores  and  dirks,  and  of  unkempt, 
wild-haired  clansmen,  in  bonnet  and  kilt,  ready  to  face  any 
foe,  or  endure  any  danger,  in  the  cause  of  the  Young  Chev- 
alier, whom  they  proclaimed  King  of  England.  At  Ash- 
bourne, Charles  Cotton's  river  makes  its  first  acquaintance 
with  the  "  Iron  Horse,"  and  if  the  North  Staffordshire  line 
detracts  from  the  beauties  of  the  Dove,  the  river  certainly 
adds  to  the  railway  ride  a  great  charm.  The  road,  the  river, 
and  the  rail  run  parallel  for  some  miles — past  Hanging 
Bridge  and  Mayfield,  with  their  associations  with  Tom 
Moore,  who,  with  all  his  effervescence  and  sparkle,  "  thought 
it  quick  work  if  he  added  seventy  lines  to  '  Lalla  Rookh '  in 
a  week,  although  living  out  of  the  world  in  a  writing-box 
in  the  Peak;"  past  Church  Mayfield,  where  the  Dove  is 
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twenty-three  miles  from  its  source ;  past  Clifton,  where  the 
Ashbourne  brook,  the  Henmoor,  takes  its  brimming  waters 
to  the  Dove ;  past  Calwich  Abbey,  whose  park  abuts  on 
Dove's  banks ;  past  Norbury,  with  its  church  glorious  in  old 
painted  glass,  and  its  ancient  manor-house  which  was  re- 
built in  1267.  At  Rocester,  the  Churnet,  the  delightful 
little  river  that  ripples  past  Alton  Towers,  links  its  fortunes 
with  the  Dove.  Deep  and  clear,  but  tortuous  and  pictur- 
esque, Charles  Cotton's  river  flows  past  Marston  Montgomery, 
to  be  joined  by  another  considerable  stream,  the  Tean  Brook. 
Past  Eaton,  with  its  imposing  woods,  a  relic  of  the  departed 
grandeur  of  Needwood  Forest ;  and  Doveridge,  where  the 
river  winds  in  a  capricious  course  through  rich  meadow 
lands,  where  soft  woods  are  scattered  over  sylvan  slopes, 
with  the  dusky  Staffordshire  moorlands  beyond,  dappled 
with  light  and  shadow,  and  the  Weaver  hills  (1,500  feet) 
resting  as  light  and  visionary  as  clouds  on  the  horizon,  to 
Uttoxeter,  at  which  typical  country  town  our  river  is  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  its  mountain  home.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  word  Uttoxeter  is  a  matter  of  choice ;  but  a  native  bard, 
with  pardonable  local  vanity,  thus  assists  the  stranger  : 

"  In  all  the  country  round  their's  nothing  neater 
Than  the  pretty  little  town  of  Uttoxeter." 

At  Uttoxeter  the  gentle  poet  and  graceful  prose-writer, 
Mary  Howitt,  was  born  ;  and  it  was  to  its  market  place  that 
Dr.  Johnson  (who  knew  Dove  Dale  almost  as  well  as  he  did 
Fleet  Street)  paid  a  visit  under  circumstances  that  say  more 
for  the  lofty  character  of  the  unbending  moralist  than  many 
pages  of  eulogy.  His  father  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a 
bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  had  a  stall  at  Uttoxeter.  He 
asked  his  son  to  attend  the  market  in  his  place,  but 
Samuel's  pride  led  to  disobedience  of  the  paternal  wish. 
Fifty  years  afterwards,  haunted  by  this  breach  of  filial  duty, 
Dr.  Johnson  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Uttoxeter  market  place, 
and  in  inclement  weather  stood  bareheaded  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  the  spot  where  his  father's  stall  used  to  stand, 
exposed  to  the  pelting  rain  and  the  sneers  of  the  passers-by. 
"  In  contrition,"  he  confesses,  "  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the 
penance  was  expiatory."  The  incident  furnishes  the  subject 
for  an  historical  picture,  and  is  worthy  of  the  treatment  of  a 
painter  of  genius. 
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The  Dove  now  winds  past  Sudbury,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  with  Lord  Vernon's  splendid  hall, 
set  in  a  deer-park  of  600  acres,  and  dairy-school,  an 
institution  of  which  any  landowner  might  be  proud.  At 
Tutbury  the  historic  castle,  associated  with  John  o'Gaunt, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Oliver  Cromwell's  cannon,  and  many 
stirring  scenes  in  "  our  rough  island  story,"  looks  less  grim 
and  gloomy  with  the  Dove  glancing  up  at  its  ruined  walls 
from  the  green  plain  to  which  she  lends  such  grace.  The 
west  doorway  of  the  Priory  Church,  with  its  "  chevron " 
mouldings,  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  Norman  architecture. 
The  village  was  notorious  for  its  bull-baiting;  and  every- 
body has  heard  of  "  the  fasting  woman  of  Tutbury,"  one 
Anne  Moore,  who  professed  to  live  without  food.  She 
added  an  assumption  of  piety  to  her  imposture,  and  by  this 
means  collected  ^240.  She  was  subsequently  sent  to 
prison  for  fraud.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  place  should  not  escape  notice.  In  1831 
an  extraordinary  find  of  coins  was  made  in  the  river,  over 
100,000  in  number.  People  flocked  from  all  parts  to  dig 
up  the  auriferous  and  argentiferous  river-bed,  until  at  last 
the  Crown  despatched  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Still  stands  the  notice- 
board  on  the  bridge,  threatening  prosecution  to  all  tres- 
passers. It  is  supposed  that  the  coins  formed  part  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  when  he  had  taken  up 
arms  against  Edward  II.,  and  that  in  the  panic  of  retreat 
across  the  Dove  the  money  chests  were  lost  in  the  swollen 
river,  at  that  time  scarcely  fordable.  The  Dove  is  now  fifty 
miles  from  Axe  Edge.  Come  Marston,  Rolleston,  and 
"  the  fair  domain  of  Eggington ;  "  and  then  Newton  Solney, 
where  Charles  Cotton's  river  is  welcomed  by  the  strong 
and  stately  Trent.  The  "  silent  highway  "  is  worthy  of  such 
a  fair  tributary,  justifying,  as  it  does,  the  splendid  eulogium 
of  Festus  : 

"  O  Shannon  hath  a  wilder  shore, 
A  Thames  a  richer  freight, 

And  silver-linked  Forth  is  banked 
By  more  baronial  state  ; 

But  neither  hath  a  purer  wave, 
Nor  deeper,  stiller  stream  ; 

'Tis  quiet  as  a  grassy  grave, 
Or  a  saint's  dying  dream." 


„<• 
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THE    DESCENT    OF    THE    DERWENT. 


NE  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  human  nature  is  to 
compare  one  example  of  scenic  beauty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  or  to  discover  supposed  resem- 
blances between  rival  places  of  interest.  The 
task  of  pitting  the  landscape  of  one  country  against  that  of 
another  is  at  the  best  unprofitable,  for  what  standard  is  to 
guide  the  selection  ?  Nature  does  not  do  her  work  in  dupli- 
cates; she  does  not  rule  parallel  lines.  A  story  is  told  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  which  in  this  connection  will  bear 
repetition.  The  prospect  from  his  pleasant  house  at  Bishop- 
stowe  overlooked  the  romantic  inlet  of  Anstey's  Cove.  A 
lady  was  one  day  enjoying  the  view  from  his  Lordship's 
windows.  "  Dear  me  ! "  she  said,  "  how  sweetly  pretty  !  It 
is  just  like  Switzerland."  "Yes,"  replied  the  Bishop,  very 
politely,  "  only  this  has  no  mountains,  and  Switzerland  has 
no  sea." 

Although  "  comparisons  are  odious,"  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Derbyshire  is  without  sea  or  loch,  the  Peak  district  re- 
calls even  to  born  Argyllshire  men  the  western  highlands  . 
of  their  noble  northern  land.     In  the  wild  and  rocky  region ; 
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where  the  Derwent  is  but  a  brawling  brook,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  Scottish  scenery  are  displayed  : — the  clouds  of 
sunshine  and  bewilderingly  beautiful  colours ;  the  bronzed 
bracken  and  brown  heath;  the  cotton  grass  and  yellow 
broom ;  the  isolated  farmsteads,  with  faint  blue  smoke  curl- 
ing from  old-fashioned  chimneys  down  which  the  mental  eye 
peeps  upon  generous  kitchens  with  hospitable  fire-places, 
great  oak-chests,  chairs  and  dressers,  shining  pewter,  and 
black  old  beams  and  rafters  from  which  suspend  certain  old 
paintings  by  "  Bacon  ;  "  the  scattered  sheep  on  steep  slopes 
of  gray  grass  or  in  hollows  of  emerald ;  the  precipitous 
bluffs,  the  mossy  doughs,  the  ferny  dingles ;  the  blithe, 
vitalizing  air,  the  very  Elixir  of  Life ;  the  swift-running 
burns,  white  in  foam,  effervescing  in  the  sunlight,  and 
swollen,  turbid,  and  turbulent  in  time  of  storm  ;  the  swaithes 
of  white  mist,  soft  as  fleecy  wool,  that  trail  along  the  up- 
lands ;  the  green  patches  of  sky  melting  imperceptibly  into 
azure  blues  that  are  the  despair  of  artists  and  the  derision 
of  critics ;  the  dark  louring  clouds  pierced  with  shafts  of 
silvern  light ;  the  furrowed  water-courses  and  desolate  peaty 
pools  amid  rock  and  morass;  the  summer  breeze,  an  em- 
bassy laden  with  perfumes  from  the  aromatic  wild  thyme ; 
the  remorseless  winter  wind,  now  moaning  like  a  wail  from 
Ossian,  now  raging  in  tempestuous  and  unexpected  gusts, 
tearing  and  violent,  as  if  brewed  in  some  hidden  cauldron 
among  the  sad  and  brooding  hills.  Very  Scotch,  too,  is  the 
monotonous  "smurr"  that  blurs  the  vapourous  landscape, 
and  reduces  the  sun  to  a  wan  phantasmal  simulacrum,  or 
blots  out  that  weeping  orb  altogether,  followed  by  sudden 
outbursts  of  glittering  light,  with  the  prismatic  rainbow 
arching  the  blackened  crags  in  evanescent  glory,  making 
the  rain  romantic  and  the  mist  magnificent.  The  sunsets, 
too,  in  these  isolated  regions,  with  the  valleys  of  darkling 
purple  and  the  hill  ridges  fantastically  fringed  with  fire, 
afford  spectacular  contrasts  of  glare  and  gloom  that  seem  to 
belong  to  an  enchanted  world.  The  hills  become  magnified 
in  the  mysterious  moonlight.  In  the  strong  sunlight  they 
were  conspicuously  near  and  clear,  but  dwarfed  in  altitude 
to  mere  banks  owing  to  the  vast  space  between  the  luminous 
sky  and  their  loftiest  summits.  But  at  night,  when  the  sun 
flame _has  cooled  down  from  crimson  and  gold  to  roseate 
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purples  and  soft  grays,  the  banks  grow  into  mountains. 
The  solitude  is  spiritual ;  the  peace  profound  ;  the  silence 
visible.  The  lustrous  planets  throb  in  the  far-away  dome. 
"The  earth  holds  its  breath."*  "The  hills  in  their  silentest 
hour  are  hushed  like  lambs  around  the  feet  of  God."  The 
water-threads  in  the  rocky  glens  whisper  their  secrets.  Here, 
and  at  this  time,  Thoreau  might  have  exclaimed  : 

"  I  hearing  got,  who  had  but  ears, 
And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before  ; 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years, 
And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  learning's  lore." 

The  sources  of  the  Derwent  afford  sketching  grounds  too 
much  neglected  by  the  landscape  painter.  Nature  here  ex- 
hausts herself  in  such  excellent  grouping  and  subtle  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  that  one  is  tempted  to  employ 
art  jargon,  or  what  Thackeray  used  to  call  "the  painters' 
cookery-book  style" — the  technical  or  artists'  colour-man's 
terms.  "Too  much  of  the  palette-knife  in  that  sky,"  he 
would  say.  "Very  poor  glazing  of  that  foliage  in  the  fore- 
ground," "  Middle  distance  wants  scumbling  down,"  cum 
multis  aliis. 

And  if  in  physical  features  and  atmospheric  effects  the 
Derbyshire  Highlands  are  reminiscent  of  the  land  of  bens 
and  glens,  they  are  also,  like  it,  alive  with  the  dead.  If 
Scotland  is  the  burial  ground  of  Scandinavian  kings  and 
Celtic  chieftains,  the  moors  and  hills  of  the  Peak  are  rich  in 
relics  of  eras  prior  to  the  Palaeolithic  period  and  the  Neo- 
lithic age, — opulent  in  tumuli  and  barrows,  cromlechs  and 
rocking-stones, — hoary  monuments  of  pre-historic  times,  and 
dim  memorials  that  murmur  of  wars  that  were  waged  be- 
tween long-forgotten  races.  We  shall  meet  with  some  of 
these  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity  in  our  descent  of  the 
Derwent. 

We  have  made  the  tour  of  the  Derwent  in  early  winter, 
but  not  on  consecutive  days.  The  pedestrian,  however, 
may  in  four  days  leisurely  follow  the  river  by  bank-side,  by 
field-path,  by  bridle-track,  and  highway  from  its  springs  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Trent.  From  its  source  to  its  estuary 
the  Derwent  is  63  miles  in  length,  and  collects  the  waters  of 

*  Robert  Buchanan. 
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300,000  acres  of  country.  The  distances  are  from  Barrow 
Stones  to  Hathersage  13  miles,  to  Chatsworth  20  miles,  to 
Matlock  29  miles,  to  Belper  43  miles,  to  Derby  51  miles, 
and  to  Wilne,  between  Shardlovv  and  Borrowash,  63  miles. 

The  idea  of  water-side  rambles  in  winter  will  convey  to 
street-struck  citizens  anything  but  feelings  of  exhilaration 
and  enjoyment.  But  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  regard  the 
Peak  in  the  winter  as  bleak  and  cheerless.  The  rarefied  air 
then  possesses  its  maximum  purity  and  bracing  properties, 
and  the  Derbyshire  Highlands  possess  a  climate  equal  to 
such  belauded  Alpine  altitudes  as  Davos-Platz.  Lovers  of 
Peakland  will  conjure  up  calm,  clear,  blue,  bird-singing  days 
in  January,  with  summer  in  the  sky  and  winter  on  the 
ground ;  mornings  when  the  white  mist  has  lain  in  the  val- 
leys, and  the  hill  tops  have  been  radiant  in  the  sparkling 
sunshine ;  whole  weeks  that  have,  as  Thomas  Hardy  ex- 
presses it,  "a  summer  face  and  a  winter  constitution."  The 
Derwent  in  summer  is  often  in  drought,  with  cattle  standing 
in  the  river  bed  as  if  waiting  for  Sydney  Cooper  to  paint 
them.  The  shallow  and  glassy  water  is  the  grave  of  the 
angler's  hopes.  But  in  winter  it  is  a  full  and  rushing  stream. 
The  wild-flowers  may  be  few  and  far  between,  but  the  faded 
leaves  yield  a  delicious  fragrance  as  they  flutter  in  the  under- 
growth. Red  and  tawny  brown  and  buff  leaves  linger  on 
the  oaks.  Orange  leaves  cling  to  the  beeches.  Metallic  is 
the  green  of  the  holly.  The  missel-thrush  sings  in  the  cop- 
pice, and  the  golden-crested  wren  and  the  sprightly  torn-tit 
cheat  you  into  the  belief  that  December  is  May.  The 
kestrel  haunts  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Derwent 

"     .     .     .     hanging  in  the  middle  air 
With  its  little  wings  outspread, 
As  if  let  down  from  the  heavens  there 
By  a  viewless  silken  thread." 

Such  hedgerows  as  exist  in  Derwent's  stone-wall  country  are 
more  beautiful  than  cultivated  shrubberies.  The  tangled 
banks  are  red.  A  few  "  ragged  robins "  show  their  pink 
stars.  Blackberries  still  remain  on  the  brambles,  and  after 
the  first  snap  of  frost  the  leaves  furnish  a  variety  of  bronzes 
and  browns,  reds  and  bright  pinks.  The  briony  takes  divers 
colours.  The  scarlet  hips  burn  against  the  gray  green 
berries  of  the  ivy.  Among  these  bushes  are  pronounced 
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crimsons  and  carmines,  subdued  with  soft  browns  and  blue 
greens — half  tones  and  neutral  tints.  The  mosses  and 
lichens  on  the  mouldering  walls  in  winter  are  pictures. 

Yorkshire  might  lay  claim  to  the  source  of  the  Derwent, 
whilst  at  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Trent,  either 
Nottinghamshire  or  Leicestershire  might  dispute  the  title 
with  Derbyshire.  There  are  several  English  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Derwent — Wordsworth's  Derwent,  which  feeds  the 
lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite,  in  Cumberland, 
and  empties  itself  in  the  sea  at  Workington ;  the  Derwent 
which  adds  its  waters  to  the  German  Ocean,  near  Scar- 
borough ;  the  Derwent  which  joins  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
near  Howden ;  the  Durham  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tyne  ;  and  the  Darent,  or  Derwent  in  Kent.  Old  Derby 
dwellers  always  speak  of  the  river  of  their  native  town  as  the 
"  Darent."  Various  speculations  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  and  so  conflicting  are  their 
hypotheses  that  we  are  reminded  of  Voltaire's  definition  of 
etymology, — a  science  in  which  the  vowels  counted  for 
nothing,  and  the  consonants  for  very  little.  One  authority 
goes  to  the  Latin  derivation  torrens,  a  rushing  stream, 
synonymous  with  the  German  durch-wend,  and  thus  Dar- 
randt,  or  Darent,  coming  very  near  to  the  Teutonic  pronun- 
ciation of  the  synonyme ;  another  writer  finds  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  British  dwr-gwent,  the  water  of  "  Gwent," 
or  of  the  high  lands ;  a  third  scientist  dealing  with  place 
names,  goes  to  the  Celtic,  and  speaks  of  Derwent  being 
"the  water  or  river  of  the  open  region,  or  plain,"  the 
Latinized  form  Derventio,  being  the  original  Celtic  word, 
softened  by  the  Romans  according  to  their  usage  by 
dropping  the  initial  letter  of  the  final  syllable,  and  substitut- 
ing v  for  w.  But  the  Derbyshire  Derwent  is  too  much  of  a 
poem — liquid  verse — to  be  reduced  to  the  exactitude  of' a 
mathematical  proposition.  Let  us  hie  then  to  its  mountain 
home  and  commune  with  it  as  a  companion,  revel  in  its 
pictorial  beauty,  and  enrich  ourselves  with  its  historic 
associations. 


Chapter  £$£ 


THE    DESCENT    OF    THE    DERWENT. 

(CONTINUED.) 


N  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Peak  district,  on  the 
dusky  Yorkshire  borderlands,  where  the  Langsett 
moors  are  most  sternly  impressive  and  most  deso- 
lately lonely,  the  Derwent  spends  its  earliest  in- 
fancy, and  you  hear  its  baby  prattle  in  a  rocky  region  that 
seems  a  chaos  of  boulders,  gigantic  in  size  and  grotesque 
in  shape.  The  place  where  the  river  actually  rises  is  called 
Barrow  Stones,  near  Bleaklow.  The  traveller  on  the  line 
from  Sheffield  to  Manchester,  when  he  is  at  Woodhead, 
with  its  long,  dark  tunnel,  and  its  linked,  lake-like  reser- 
voirs, passes  as  near  as  civilization  touches  the  spot. 
Pleasant  and  picturesque  is  the  ride  hither  by  road  from 
Sheffield  along  the  Rivelin  Valley,  past  Mosscar  Gate,  and 
Cut-throat  Bridge,  with  Druid  Stones  on  the  one  side  and 
Hurking  Stones  on  the  other;  past  Dove  Stone  Tor,  Lost 
Lad,  Holden,  and  Old  Chapel ;  down  to  Lady-bower  Brook 
and  under  Lady-bower  Wood  to  Ashopton,  thence  along 
Derwent  Dale  to  Derwent  Chapel. 

For  some  distance  the  river  bubbles  and  babbles  down 
a   boulder-strewn   ravine,  and  is  the  line  of  demarkation 
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between  the  counties  of  York  and  Derby.  It  does  not  flow 
full-grown  from  the  base  of  a  bare  precipice  like  Petrarch's 
favourite  river..  It  is  at  first  but  a  mere  rill,  growing  by  de- 
grees into  a  swift  tawny  streamlet,  with  effervescent  cascades 
that  boil  over  beaded  rocks,  and  deep  pools  in  which  you 
can  discern  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  topaz-coloured 
water.  Weather  and  water-worn  masses  of  rock  are  strewn 
over  this  heathery  wilderness,  silvered  with  rare  lichens,  and 
cushioned  with  delicate  mosses.  Here  and  there  laughing 
little  rills  pour  out  their  trickling  tributaries  from  numerous 
mountain  springs  concealed  in  the  ferny  hollows  of  rugged 
gritstone  escarpments,  the  water  stained  with  peat  and  tinged 
with  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  encrusts  the  rocks  that  impede 
the  eager  currents.  The  only  sounds  beside  that  of  the 
dancing  streamlets  are  the  whir  of  wild  wings  and  the  cry 
of  the  blackcock,  the  grouse,  and  the  plover.  Among 
the  ling  and  heather  and  coarse  grasses  and  brambles,  are 
the  lowly  little  shrubs  indigenous  to  the  moorlands — the 
whortleberry,  bilberry,  cranberry,  cowberry,  blaeberry,  and 
bearberry,  but  it  is  not  until  early  summer  that  we  see  their 
waxen  blooms  from  bridal  white  and  palest  pink  to  rosiest 
red.  The  Derwent  pursues  its  groove-like  course  into  Der- 
went Dale,  past  Slippery  Stones,  Rocking  Stones,  Bull^ 
Clough,  and  Cranberry  Ctough,  with  the  Bradfield  Moors 
breaking  the  sky-line,  and  Derwent  Edge  like  a  huge  earth-j 
work  thrown  out  to  fortify  the  valley.  Before  reaching 
Derwent  Chapel  it  has  received  the  Westend,  a  considerable 
stream,  and  the  Abbey  Brook,  another  important  contribu- 
tor, foaming  down  the  contracted  channel  of  a  gritstone 
ravine  with  reverberating  sound.  In  Derwent  Dale  fir  and 
pine,  mountain  ash  and  lady  birch,  oak  and  ash,  hazel,  elm, 
and  alder  add  a  shade  to  the  steep  river  banks ;  and  the 
landscape,  although  still  wild  in  its  mountain  beauty,  is 
diversified  by  the  green  grace  of  these  trees.  Indeed,  in 
some  places  the  water  is  hidden  from  the  eye  by  the  woods, 
chance  openings  in  the  foliage  revealing  the  river,  now 
placid  in  repose  and  imperceptible  in  motion,  anon  fretting 
and  chafing  over  the  broken  ledges  of  rock.  And  now  we 
are  at  the  lonely  little  village  of  Derwent  Chapel,  with  its 
gray  scattered  houses  and  memories  of  monastic  times. 
The  hamlet  in  the  pre-Reformation  period  had  four  chapels 
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belonging  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Welbeck,  besides  a  large 
estate  and  important  grange  given  to  the  monks  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Part  of  this  demesne  is  now  known  as 
the  Abbey  Farm,  and  the  Friars'  Walk  and  Chapel  Lane 
still  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  relics  of  the  old  Pre- 
monstratensian  days.  Roman  Catholicism  still  survives 
at  Derwent  Chapel  under  the  pious  regis  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  has  built  a  chapel  close  to  the  Hall  which  is 
now  his  property.  Derwent  Hall  is  an  ancient,  ivy-covered 
mansion,  charmingly  placed  by  a  pack-horse  bridge  of  two 


arches,  a  crucifix  springing  from  the  base  stone  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  parapet.  In  the  Hall  are  preserved  several 
relics  of  the  monkish  days,  and  it  is  a  repository  for  many 
valuable  pieces  of  carved  oak  furniture.  They  form  a  unique 
collection,  and  are  of  historic  value.  Some  of  the  cabinets 
and  bedsteads  date  back  to  the  i5th  century.  The  Hall, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Balguys,  bears  over  the 
doorway  the  arms  of  that  family  and  the  date  1672.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  added  a  new  wing  at  a  cost 
of  ,£30,000.  By  leafy  labyrinthine  ways,  in  fascinating 
aquatic  vagaries,  our  river,  brown  with  peat  moss,  ripples 
over  the  shallows  or  becomes  demonstrative  when  obstructed 
by  boulders,  as  flowing  down  the  valley  it  heightens  the 
beauty  of  a  prospect  as  fair  as  any  that  ever  inspired  poet's 
pen  or  painter's  pencil.  In  the  summer  time  the  trees  meet 
overhead  in  Gothic  arches  of  green.  The  copses  are  carpeted 
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with  wild-flowers  and  are  choral  with  bird-music ;  and  even 
on  a  December  day  the  feathered  songsters  are  not  silent, 
as  the  wind  stirs  the  breezy  water,  and  the  sunlit  air  in  its 
cool,  delicious  freshness  carries  with  it  a  renewal  of  life. 

At  Cock's  Bridge,  near  Crook  Hill,  the  Ashop,  which  has 
gathered  the  waters  of  grim  Kinderscout,  Seal  Edge, 
Fairbrook  Naze,  and  the  Glossop  heights,  joins  the  river. 
This  lively  mountain  stream,  which  has  been  refreshed  by 
the  Alport  Brook,  makes  a  brisk  passage  through  the  Wood- 
lands. It  is  one  of  the  Derwent's  chief  tributaries;  while 
Ashop  Dale,  in  the  words  of  the  discreet  Dr.  John  Charles 
Cox,  "affords  a  continuous  prospect  of  natural  beauty, 
which  is  an  unknown  land  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  tourists 
who  visit  Castleton ;  but  they  who  leave  Derbyshire  without 
ascending  this  dale  are  certainly  not  competent  to  speak  of 
the  general  beauties  of  the  county."  The  mountain  group- 
ings form  poetical  perspectives  that  ravish  the  artistic  eye. 
The  panorama  includes  on  the  western  side  Win  Hill  and 
Lose  Hill,  Thornhill  Cars,  Mam  Tor,  Trecliff,  Sir  William, 
and  the  flowing  line  of  green  and  russet  hills  that  dominate 
Edale;  and  on  the  east  the  towering  line,  of  millstone  grit 
"  Edges  "  which  rise  in  scarred  and  craggy  ramparts  above 
the  Derwent  Valley — Bamford,  Stanage,  Millstone,  Froggatt, 
Curbar,  and  Baslow,  with  the  moorland  table  land  of 
Yoredale  rock  receding  in  wide-stretching  undulations  until 
local  colour  is  lost  in  a  pale  blue  mist.  Ashopton  Inn  is  an 
old  coaching  hostelry,  its  white-washed  walls  making  an 
effective  foil  against  its  environment  of  glancing  river,  green 
trees,  and  gloomy  steeps.  It  is  a  favourite  trysting -place  for 
anglers ;  and  rods  and  creels,  wading  stockings  and  brogues, 
the  newest  fangled  flies  and  other  fishing  paraphernalia, 
bespeak  the  character  of  its  customers.  "  Old  Butcher," 
"the  Waltonian  Lord  of  the  Peak,"  was  once  a  familiar 
character  at  this  old  posting-house.  He  died  on  January 
3oth,  1876,  in  his  77th  year.  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Sheffield, 
a  poet,  as  well  as  a  piscator,  has  summed  up  the  manifold 
merits  of  the  veteran  rodster. 

"  Old  Butcher  is  young  :  though  he's  nigh  fourscore, 
He  can  tramp  twelve  miles  across  a  moor  ; 
He  can  fish  all  day  and  wade  up  stream, 
And  at  night  as  fresh  as  the  morning  seem. 
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Old  Butcher  is  young  :  he  can  make  a  fly 
With  as  steady  a  hand  and  as  sure  an  eye 
As  though  he  were  still  in  manhood's  prime, 
And  never  had  known  the  ravage  of  time. 

He  will  drink  his  glass  and  despoil  a  dish 
With  an  appetite  keen  as  any  fish 
That  ever  took  grub  from  baited  hook 
When  hunger  its  victim  overtook. 

He  can  spin  a  yarn,  or  a  sermon  preach, 
Or  on  special  occasions  spout  a  speech  : 
He  can  fast  or  feast,  like  a  monk  of  old, 
Though  he  likes  the  latter  much  best  I'm  told. 

In  the  summer  time  when  the  days  are  long, 
He  will  rise  with  the  lark  at  her  matin  song ; 
But  never  a  day's  too  long  for  him 
When  wetting  his  line  by  the  river's  brim. 

Yet  on  winter  nights,  when  the  weather's  cold, 
And  fuel  and  victuals  are  scarce  as  gold, 
He  will  dress  his  flies  in  his  moorland  cot, 
And  live  on  potatoes  and  murmur  not. 

He  knows  each  pool  of  the  streams  about, 
And  every  stone  that  conceals  a  trout ; 
Some  say  that  he  knows  all  the  fish  as  well, 
Both  where  they  were  born  and  where  they  dwell. 

To  those  who  have  wander'd  in  Baslow's  vale, 
Through  Chatsworth's  meadows  and  Darley  Dale, 
Or  skirted  the  banks  of  the  silvery  Wye, 
Where  Haddon's  gray  towers  rise  steep  and  high  ; 

Or  straying  westward  by  Calver's  weir, 
To  Hathersage,  Hope,  or  Eclale  fair, 
Where  the  Noe  and  the  Denvent  wind  at  will, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  great  Win  Hill ; 

His  form  of  garb  will  familiar  seem 
As  the  guardian  deity  of  the  stream, 
With  his  oval  face  and  his  grizzly  locks, 
And  his  smile  like  that  of  a  sly  old  fox. 

His  vocation  is,  to  instruct  the  young 
Novitiates  how  the  fly  is  flung  : 
To  rig  their  tackle  and  range  their  flies, 
And  show  them  where  to  obtain  a  rise. 

Long  may  he  live  to  pursue  his  art, 

For  few  are  there  left  to  succeed  his  part : 

And  when  he  is  gone  let  his  epitaph  be — 

'  Here  lies  George  Butcher,  rare  fisherman  he  ! '  " 
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The  farmhouses  in  the  neighbourhood  are  also  excellent 
fishing  quarters,  clean  and  homely.  At  one  of  these  let  us 
rest  awhile,  and  fare  sumptuously  on  superb  oatcake  and 
mighty  draughts  of  creamy  milk.  The  yeoman's  wife  is 
making  oatcake  to-day,  and,  to  impart  a  certain  indefinable 
sour  flavour,  a  residuum  of  dough  is  always  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  utensil  after  each  baking.  We  enjoy  the  repast  to  a 
whistling  accompaniment  from  a  sun-tanned  shepherd  lad 
working  in  the  yard — whistling  of  such  clear,  vibrating  flute- 
like  timbre  as  to  put  to  shame  the  artistic  efforts  of  La  Belle 
Siffleuse.  The  hale  and  hearty  farmer  himself  seems  to  have 
broad  views  as  to  the  virtues  of  oatcake.  He  says  :  "  Aw 
gets  up  aboo'  four  o'clock  in  summer.  Goo  into  th'  pantry 
an'  get  a  oot  cate  an'  some  chayse,  an'  a  jug  o'  yale ;  an' 
then  lowk  o'er  th'  farm ;  starts  th'  teams,  an'  sees  after  th' 
milkin',  an'  yo'll  be  astonished  hew  lung  aw  con  goo  wi'out 
my  brickfast." 


We  leave  the  Derwent  for  a  while  to  make  a  detour  up 
the  Ashopton  valley.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
Derbyshire  fuller  of  scenic  fascination.  Grandeur  is  com- 
bined with  gentleness.  The  stern  and  soft  make  a  harmo- 
nious picture.  The  sheeny  little  river  converses  with  you 
in  a  sweet  young  voice  that  is  like  a  child's  prattle,  although 
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it  is  thousands  of  years  old,  and  leaf  and  flower  have  their 
voices  in  this  pure  and  sanctified  territory,  in  whose  hush 
and  the  seclusion  the  soul  speaks.  There  are  other  shiny 
skeins  of  brawling  water — aqueous  threads.  Wandering 
here  alone  in  nature's  green  cloisters,  we  realize  the  deep 
meaning  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman's  thoughts  as 
expressed  in  his  "  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua."  Every  beautiful 
prospect,  according  to  Newman,  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of 
the  garments  of  angels,  "  the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those 
whose  faces  see  God."  And  he  asks  :  "  What  would  be  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  who,  when  examining  a  flower,  or  a  herb, 
or  a  pebble,  or  a  ray  of  light,  which  he  treats  as  something 
beneath  him  in  the  scale  of  existence,  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  some  powerful  being  who  was 
hidden  behind  the  visible  things  he  was  inspecting, — who, 
though  concealing  his  wise  hand,  was  giving  them  their 
beauty,  grace,  and  perfection,  as  being  God's  instrument 
for  that  purpose, — nay,  whose  robe  and  ornaments  those 
objects  were,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  analyze  ?  "  A  Scotch 
poet  thus  crystallizes  the  same  sentiment : — 

"  O  mickle  is  the  grace  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  ; 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  precious  good  doth  give." 

We  return  to  lounge  lazily  over  the  time-stained  bridge 
that  spans  the  Derwent  where  it  receives  the  A  shop.  From 
the  opposite  side  the  Lady-bower  Brook  adds  its  trouty 
current :  a  shining  rivulet  gushing  in  gladness  from  the 
flinty  heart  of  the  hills,  glassing  the  sky  in  secretive  pools, 
and  brightening  the  banks  with  its  dimpled  beauty.  It  is 
crossed  at  Chilbadge  Bridge,  and  the  rocky  ravine  down 
which  the  rapid  stream  courses  presents  many  pictures  to 
detain  the  painter.  Under  these  cliffs,  during  the  memor- 
able snowstorm  in  February,  1888,  two  brothers  were  buried 
beneath  an  avalanche.  One  of  the  lads  was  frozen  to 
death ;  the  other  barely  survived  the  terrible  adventure. 
Toll-houses  were  snowed  up ;  the  drifts  were  ten  feet  deep ; 
flocks  of  sheep  perished  on  the  moors,  while  the  inn  at 
Sparrow  Pit  was  snowed  up  to  the  roof,  a  tunnel  having  to 
be  cut  through  the  snow  to  rescue  the  inmates.  Yorkshire 
Bridge,  with  its  little  inn,  is  the  next  objective  point,  and  here 
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we  are  a  mile  from  Bamford,  with  bold  and  daring  escarp- 
ments softened  by  the  pastoral  stretches  of  meadow  that  in- 
tervene between  rock  and  river.  Presently  comes  Mytham 
Bridge,  with  its  three  quaint  arches,  where  the  river  Noe, 
one  of  the  springs  of  Kinderscout,  weds  the  waters  of  the 
Derwent.  A  long  summer's  day  might  be  rewarded  by  an 
exploration  of  this  erratic  little  river,  which  has  taken  toll 
from  innumerable  runnels  with 

"  .     .     .     Eddying  foam -balls  prettily  distrest 
By  ever  changing  shape  and  want  of  rest." 

One  of  these  feeders  at  Swallow  Holes  disappears  altogether, 
and  after  a  subterranean  course  it  forms  a  reverberating 
cascade  in  the  Speedwell  mine,  and  again  is  lost  to  observa- 
tion until  it  bursts  into  life  and  liberty  at  the  foot  of  Peveril's 
castle  crag  at  the  Great  Peak  Cavern,  Castleton,  the  Nor- 
man stronghold  which  Freeman  graphically  describes  as 
"  the  true  vulture's  nest  of  a  robber-knight  .  .  .  and  where 
the  frowning  fortress  of  the  invader  seems  almost  a  natural 
finish  for  the  wild  height  on  which  it  is  based."  The  Noe, 
watering  the  beautiful  green  basin  suggestively  called  the 
Vale  of  Hope,  has  important  feeders  in  such  mountain 
streams  as  the  Bradwell  Brook,  which  joins  it  at  Brough, 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  and  a  seat  of  the  Peverils  ; 
and  the  Ea,  from  the  Grindsbrook  end  of  Edale.  The 
Derwent  has  now  assumed  true  river-like  proportions.  At 
Mytham  Bridge,  with  Hurst  dough  sustaining  the  wild 
character  of  the  scenery,  we  strike  the  Dore  and  Chinley 
Railway  which  follows  the  windings  of  the  Derwent  valley 
for  several  miles.  The  new  line  (1890)  is  in  course  of 
active  construction.  An  army  of  sinewy  labourers  are  wield- 
ing pick  and  shovel.  The  sound  of  blasting  startles  the 
sweet  air.  Enormously  powerful  engines,  called  "steam 
navvies  "  rip  up  the  virgin  earth  with  iron  teeth,  displacing 
a  couple  of  tons  of  soil  at  each  bite.  These  mechanical 
excavators  have  ravenous  appetites,  consuming  in  vast 
mouthfuls  some  800  cubic  yards  of  solid  matter  in  one  day. 
The  noisy  puff  of  the  locomotive  in  this  Paradise  seems  a 
profanation ;  but  practical  science  has  no  sympathy  with 
poetic  tastes,  and  the  economists  urge  that  "whatever 
facilitates  or  cheapens  the  interchange  of  commodities  or 
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services — good  roads,  the  locomotive,  the  steamship,  or 
the  telegraph— promotes  abundance,  and  consequently  the 
aggregate  of  human  comfort  and  happiness." 

Just  above  Hathersage  the  torrents  of  the  Hood  Brook 
fall  into  the  Derwent  from  the  east,  and  just  below  it 
receives  the  enlivening  outpourings  of  the  Highlow  Brook 
from  the  west.  Moss-grown  and  still,  Hathersage  is  one  of 
the  most  strikingly  situated  of  the  Peak  villages.  Here  a 
railway  station  will  be  erected,  and  with  what  is  called  "  the 
development  of  mineral  resources,"  much  of  the  old-world 
charm  will  be  reduced  to  a  memory.  In  a  previous  chapter 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  descriptive  justice  to 
Hathersage,  and  its  surroundings  and  associations.  The 
screech  of  the  steam-whistle,  disturbing  the  echoes  in  the 
sequestered  valley,  will  not  destroy  the  sound  of  the  sonor- 
ous bells  in  the  venerable  tower,  nor  silence  the  melodious 
tone  of  the  fifteenth  century  sanctus  bell,  so  dear  to  campan- 
ologists. It  is  inscribed  :  "  Orate  pro  animabus  Robert  Eyre 
/ohanne  uxoris  ejus"  and  was  made  with  that  true  artistic 
instinct  in  those  days  when,  as  Richard  Jefferies  says,  "  men 
put  their  souls  into  their  works  ;  their  one  great  object  was 
not  to  turn  out  a  hundred  thousand  all  alike  :  it  was  rarely 
they  made  two  alike.  Their  one  great  object  was  to 
construct  a  work  which  should  carry  their  very  spirit  in  it, 
which  should  excel  all  similar  works,  and  cause  men  in  after 
times  to  enquire  with  wonder  for  the  maker's  name."  The 
sanctus  bell  still  sends  its  chime  across  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  its  pathetic  refrain  might  be  : 

"  For  full  five  hundred  years  I've  swung 

In  my  old  gray  turret  high, 
And  many  a  changing  theme  I've  sung 
As  the  time  went  stealing  by." 

Deeply  wooded  is  the  Derwent  Valley  from  Hathersage  to 
Grindleford  Bridge ;  and  the  reaches  of  river  glinting  among 
the  green  leafage,  with  the  fantastic  crags  rising  precipitously 
above,  and  the  rolling  brown  moors  beyond,  present  a 
picture  that  lingers  long  in  the  memory  of  even  the  most 
unemotional  of  mortals.  Here,  too,  is  concentrated  within 
a  limited  space  much  of  historical,  archaeological,  and 
antiquarian  interest ;  and  we  must  make  a  digression  to  visit 
Carl  Wark,  Higgar  Tor,  the  Toad's  Mouth,  and  Padley 
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Chapel,  all  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Apart  from 
their  interesting  associations,  the  panoramic  prospect  from 
these  view-points  rewards  the  detour  embracing  as  it  does  a 
coup  d'  ceil  of  the  wooded  waterway  from  Hathersage  to 
Baslovv,  the  Vale  of  Hope,  Mam  Tor,  and  the  hills  beyond 
Castleton,  together  with  Learn,  Abney  Moor,  Sir  William, 
and  the  limestone  country  surrounding  Stoney  Middleton, 
and  Eyam. 

A  Danish  origin  has  been  claimed  for  Carl  Wark,  and 
its  name  indicates  its  antiquity ;  but  the  ancient  citadel, 
instead  of  being  the  pre-historic  stronghold  of  the  hardy 
Norseman,  is  in  reality  a  British  fort.  An  imposing  cluster 
of  ponderous  rocks,  hurled  together  by  Nature  in  an  impreg- 
nable position,  has  been  improved  by  the  hand  of  man,  for 
artificial  walls  have  been  constructed  in  the  one  weak  part 
that  lent  itself  open  to  the  assailant.  Many  flint  flakes  and 
other  missiles  have  been  found  within  the  ramparts  which 
belong  to  long  extinct  men  of  war  ;  the  besieged  and  the 
besiegers.  An  admirable  account  of  this  wonderful  fortress 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Rooke  Pennington's  Bar- 
rows  and  Bone-Caves  of  Derbyshire.  The  artificial  buttresses 
he  considers  "could  hardly  be  improved  on  by  modem 
engineers."  Higgar  Tor,  on  the  same  heathery  plateau,  is 
a  cromlech-like  platform  of  weather-worn  gritstone  rocks, 
weird  and  desolate.  The  Ordnance  Survey  defines  this 
stupendous  pile  as  "  Druidical  Remains,"  but  mortal  hands 
have  never  arranged  these  strangely-placed  blocks  of  stone 
in  their  sublime  confusion.  The  Toad's  Mouth  is  a  mass 
of  gritstone,  silver-gray  in  the  sunlight,  bearing  a  fantastic 
resemblance  to  that  croaking  reptile.  The  desecrated  chapel 
at  Upper  Padley  recalls  painful  memories  which  the  world 
would  willingly  let  die ; — bitter,  burning  memories  of  an 
intolerant  age  in  which  truth  passed  for  treason,  and  con- 
science was  higher  than  consequence; — an  age  which  re- 
garded a  Roman  Catholic  as  a  criminal,  and  a  saint  as  a 
heretic.  In  Elizabeth's  time  Padley  Hall  was  a  noble 
mansion  built  by  the  Eyres,  who  came  into  possession  of  the 
mansion  in  the  i5th  century  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  Eyre 
with  the  heiress  of  Padley.  A  fair  daughter  of  this  race 
married  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  of  Norbury.  Both  families 
were  staunch  Catholics,  and  suffered  shameful  persecutions 
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under  the  vindictive  Elizabeth's  Papal  penalties.  But  they 
never  lost  their  allegiance  to  their  faith.  Ruin  followed 
their  religious  devotion.  Their  masses  were  paid  for  by 
martyrdom.  The  decayed  old  chapel,  with  some  dilapi- 
dated farm-buildings,  are  all  that  is  left  of  Padley's  erst 
proud  hall ;  and  as  we  wander  about  the  place  in  the 
spiritualized  moonlight,  with  the  river  lost  in  gloom,  save 
where  a  trembling  star  is  reflected  in  the  stealthy  water, 
the  deserted  place  becomes  suddenly  peopled  with  the 
phantoms  of  the  shadowy  past.  There  comes  the  echo 
of  troublous  times.  It  is  Candlemas  Day,  1587.  John  Fitz- 
herbert,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  two  priests,  Nicholas 
Garlick  and  Robert  Ludlam,  are  reading  aloud  the  Lives  of 
the  Fathers  together  in  the  lamplight.  Red  logs  blaze  in 
the  inglenook,  making  sharp  lights  and  rich  shadows  in 
the  recesses  of  the  oak-panelled  room.  It  is  a  spiritual 
evening.  The  tranquil  atmosphere  is  one  of  intellectual 
repose.  Amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Peak  these  devout  men 
are  surely  secure  from  fanatical  fulmination.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  sound  of  raucous  irreligious  voices.  There 
is  the  battering  of  doors,  derisive  cries,  and  the  clanking  of 
scabbards.  Foul-mouthed  ruffians  burst  upon  the  scene. 
They  are  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the  Privy  Council,  tracking 
down  priests.  Garlick  and  Ludlam  are  brutally  arrested,  to 
be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Derby  gaol,  and  their 
heads  and  quarters  displayed  on  Protestant  poles  in  promi- 
nent places  throughout  the  county.  Fitzherbert,  for  finding 
refuge  for  these  innocent  divines,  loses  his  life  and  estates. 
Oh  !  religion,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name ! 

Through  Padley  Wood  runs  the  Burbage  Brook,  brawling 
through  a  defile  as  sweetly  wooded  as  the  Fairy  Glen  at 
Bettws-y-Coed.  The  wilful  water  curves  among  the  inter- 
lacing trees  which 

" .     .     .     In  seeming  silence  make 
A  soft  eye-music  of  waving  boughs, 
Powerful  almost  as  vocal  harmony." 

Just  now  the  sylvan  surroundings  are  being  desecrated  by 
the  works  of  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway.  A  tunnel 
6,171  yards  in  length,  and  next  to  the  Severn  Tunnel 
(7,664  yards)  the  longest  tunnel  in  Great  Britain,  has  its 
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stood  in  the  centre  has  disappeared  within  the  memory  of 
villagers  still  living.  It  was  at  once  the  altar,  and  the  Maen 
Gorsedd,  or  stone  of  assembly.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  Cylch  Cyngrair,  or  circle  of  federation,  there  are 
several  sepulchral  circles,  and  a  large  oblong  barrow  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  On  opening  it  some  years  ago,  an 
unbaked  urn  was  disinterred,  containing  ashes,  bones,  an 
arrow  head  of  flint,  and  the  charcoal  with  which  the  body  of 
the  pre-historic  chieftain  had  been  cremated.  Ancient 
coins,  urns,  calcined  bones,  flint  weapons,  and  other  relics 
are  thickly  sown  around  Eyam,  and  several  barrows  have 
been  ignorantly  destroyed  to  make  fences. 
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jlOAD  and  river  run  parallel  from  Calver  to  Baslow, 
which  latter  village  is  approached  by  the  Derwent 
bridge  and  the  picturesque  Church,  standing  by 
the  river  in  a  grove  of  splendid  limes.  At  Baslow, 
the  Barbrook,  bubbling  over  the  moors  from  Owler  Bar, 
falls  with  liquid  laughter  into  the  river.  Just  above  the 
bridge  is  an  old-fashioned  corn-mill,  with  its  splashing  wheel 
covered,  barnacle-like,  with  water  weeds  and  mosses,  and  a 
high  crescent-shaped  weir,  over  which  tawny  torrents  of 
water  boil  and  sweep  and  surge  until  they  reach  the  antique 
arches  of  the  curious  bridge  below.  The  bridge  is  an 
antiquated  structure  of  three  arches,  and  the  road  across  is 
narrow  and  steep,  with  a  toll-bar  at  the  east-end.  Built  in 
the  stonework  of  the  bridge  is  a  conical  recess,  or  shelter, 
with  a  manhole  on  either  side,  the  raison  d'etre  of  which  is 
open  to  various  theories.  The  Church,  with  its  short 
stumpy  spire,  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  porch  contains  a  large  stone  coffin-lid  dating 
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back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  relics  of  the  sacred  building  is  the  weapon  of  that 
ancient  parish  functionary  "  the  dog-whipper,"  whose  duty  it 
was  "  to  whip  the  dogs  out  of  church,  and  generally  to  look 
after  the  orderly  behaviour  of  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds 
during  Divine  service.  The  whip  in  question  is  a  stout  lash, 
some  three  feet  in  length,  fastened  to  a  short  ash  stick,  with 
leather  bound  round  the  handle.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
those  yet  living  in  the  parish  who  can  remember  the  whip 
being  used."  The  old  octagon  font  was  recovered  from  the 
vicarage  cellar,  where  it  had  been  utilized  for  the  salting  of 
bacon,  and  the  large  pewter  flagon,  centuries  old,  which 
now  supplies  water  for  sacramental  functions,  was  rescued 
from  more  ignoble  uses.  There  are  many  "  bits  "  to  detain 
the  painter  at  Baslow ;  and  we  are  recompensed  for  the 
trouble  of  climbing  the  hill  behind  the  Hydropathic  Estab- 
lishment and  gaining  the  moor  beyond  with  the  Wellington 
Cross,  and  the  Eagle  Stone,  for  the  views  up  and  down  the 
Derwent  Valley  are  vistas  of  landscape  loveliness. 

And  now  the  Derwent  lends  additional  beauty  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  magnificent  Park,  surely  the  most 
glorious  domain  in  the  wide  world.  The  river  sweeps  in 
the  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Peak,  with  alternate  pool  and 
rapid.  Ancient  trees  reflect  soothing  shadows  in  the  shin- 
ing water.  The  bridge  at  the  Edensor  approach  is  the  most 
artistic  structure  that  spans  the  romantic  river.  Michael 
Angelo  is  credited  with  the  design.  The  sculptured  figures 
are  from  the  chisel  of  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  Chatsworth — its  great  hall,  with  its 
marble  mosaics,  its  glowing  ceilings,  its  superb  State  apart- 
ments, its  miracles  of  wood  carving,  its  unique  sketch-gallery, 
its  noble  libraries,  its  priceless  pictures,  its  grand  drawing- 
rooms,  bed-rooms,  and  banqueting-rooms,  its  superb  sculp- 
ture gallery,  its  gardens,  terraces,  conservatories,  woods, 
and  fountains — that  little  fresh  can  be  said  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  well  worn.  A  well-known  author,  when  he  was  at 
Niagara,  and  was  supposed  to  write  a  description  of  the 
scene,  simply  remarked,  "There  are  some  waterfalls  here- 
abouts, which  are  said  to  be  pretty."  In  a  similar  manner 
the  grandeur  of  Chatsworth  may  be  summarily  dismissed, 
we  being  content  with  the  accounts  of  a  thousand  and  one 
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admirable  authors.  Enough  to  say  that  this  treasure  house 
of  art  is  apt  to  give  the  visitor  a  sense  of  general  splendour 
on  the  brain.  The  house  and  park  are  open  every  week- 
day to  the  public,  and  many  thousands  of  people  each  year 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  so  freely  granted  by  the 
generous  owner.  Sightseers  pour  into  the  ducal  palazzo  with 
its  gilded  casements  and  princely  saloons,  just  as  if  the 


place  belonged  to  them 
instead  of  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  It 
open  for  them  to  enjoy, 
and  all  their  pleasures 
are  prepared  for  them. 
They  can  inspect  the 
carvings  by  Grinling 
Gibbons,  the  masterpieces  of  Landseer,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  picture  of  the  beautiful  Duchess;  admire  the 
work  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,  and  the  chiselings  of  Canova 
and  Thorwalsden ;  dwell  upon  rare  tapestry  and  the  choicest 
products  of  Sevres  and  Dresden ;  pause  at  tables  of  mala- 
chite and  porphyry,  and  be  delighted  with  exotic  plants 
and  orchids  of  tropical  climes,  including  the  Victoria  Regia, 
and  stand  and  watch  the  Emperor  Fountain  and  all  the 
grandes  eaux  playing.  All  this  gratification  belongs  to  the 
public  without  the  slightest  cost  of  maintenance  or  respon- 
sibility of  possession.  The  head  of  the  illustrious  House 
of  Cavendish  keeps  these  treasures  for  his  fellow-men. 
They  have  no  risk,  only  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  study 
of  what  "are  things  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 

The  surroundings  of  the  house  are  delightfully  diverse, 
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and  disdainfully  defy  description.  The  Park,  which  is  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  1,200  acres  in  area,  is  an 
epitome  of  every  variety  of  scenery.  On  either  bank  of  the 
river,  with  its  picturesque  groups  of  cattle,  and  herds  of 
antlered  deer,  fawn-coloured  and  fleet-footed,  shy,  slim,  and 
elegant,  browsing  under  the  old  oaks,  or  lying  down  amidst 
the  bracken — a  forest  of  fern — that  is  tall  as  miniature  trees, 
the  prospect  is  softly,  richly  pastoral.  Behind  the  mansion 
there  is  a  dense  wooded  paradise  that  seems  to  meet  the  sky 
in  tints  of  every  hue  ;  but  beyond  this  sylvan  region  of  leafy 
luxuriance — the  home  of  the  pheasant — there  is  a  wild, 
cloud-stained,  storm-scourged  territory  of  mountainous  moor- 
land with  cheerless  black  crags,  brawling  burns,  and  mere 
hints  of  human  habitation.  Strolling  down  the  river,  the 
banks  become  rougher  and  steeper.  Beeley  flour-mill,  with 
its  cascading  weir,  makes  a  fine  water-colour  drawing;  and 
Beeley  village  with  its  scattered  cottages  in  an  angle  of  the 
moorlands  is  not  without  its  charm.  There  is  a  fragrant 
field-path  through  park  and  pasture  to  Rowsley,  three  miles 
away.  Just  below  the  gray  arches  of  the  bridge,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Peacock,  the  Wye  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dervvent 
(the  time-honoured  bridge,  by  the  way,  has  been  disfigured 
by  an  ugly  iron  girder  to  support  the  weight  of  traction 
engines).  It  is  a  suggestive  Mesopotamia,  the  smaller 
stream  issuing  from  the  limestone  dales  transparent  as  glass, 
and  so  swift  in  motion  as  to  at  first  push  back  the  Dervvent 
flowing  strong,  and  slow,  and  stately,  the  colour  of  cairn- 
gorm through  its  association  with  the  dark  moors.  But  the 
deeper  river  soon  asserts  its  superior  weight  and  strength, 
and  the  two  streams — happy  in  their  union — amalgamate  in 
one  undivided  current,  recalling  in,  of  course,  a  minor 
degree,  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  the 
alliance  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  the  coalition  of  the 
Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  We  are  now  in  contact  with  the 
Midland  Railway,  which  crosses  and  re-crosses  the  Derwent 
by  bridge  and  viaduct  fifteen  times  during  the  remainder  of 
its  course, — viz.,  between  London  Road  Junction  and 
Spondon  Junction,  Derby ;  at  the  Siddals,  Derby ;  between 
Nottingham  Road  and  Little  Eaton  Junction ;  between 
Milford  and  Belper ;  four  times  between  Belper  and  Amber- 
gate  ;  four  times  between  Whatstandwell  and  Cromford ; 
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between  the  High  Tor  and  Matlock  Bridge;  between 
Matlock  Bridge  and  Barley  Dale;  and  lastly,  a  quarter- 
mile  north  of  Rowsley  Station.  The  companion-river,  the 
Wye,  with  its  comparatively  short  course,  is  crossed  thirteen 
times  by  the  Midland  line, — viz.,  at  the  Monsal  Dale  end  of 
the  Longstone  tunnel ;  at  both  ends  of  Chee  Tor  tunnel ; 
at  Millers  Dale  Station,  at  Millers  Dale  Junction;  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Junction  in  the  direction  of 
Peak  Forest;  between  Millers  Dale  Junction  and  Buxton 
Junction;  near  Buxton  Junction,  and  again  at  a  quarter-of- 
a-mile  beyond ;  again  in  another  quarter-of-a-mile ;  again  a 
quarter-of-a-mile  south  of  Pig  Tor  tunnel ;  at  the  Buxton 
end  of  Pig  Tor  tunnel,  and  a  quarter-of-a-mile  near  Buxton. 
But  a  truce  to  railway  statistics. 

After  it  has  welcomed  the  meandering  Wye,  the  Derwent 
spreads  through  an  open  verdant  country  of  contemplative 
beauty,  with  rounded  wooded  hills  in  the  distance.  The 
stream  is  now  dusky  with  windy  shadows ;  now  dazzling 
with  glittering  sunbeams.  The  spacious  strath  is  Darley 
Dale.  Lord  John  Manners  (now  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland)  viewing  this  scene  from  Stanton  Woodhouse,  a 
wooded  knoll  close  by,  with  weather-beaten  tors,  lofty  hunt- 
ing tower,  and  Druidical  remains,  was  inspired  to  crystallize 
in  verse  the  deep  impressions  the  pastoral  scene  and  its 
mountain  surroundings  made  upon  his  mind. 
"  Up  Darley  Dale  the  wanton  wind 

In  careless  measure  sweeps, 
And  stirs  the  twinkling  Derwent's  tides, — 

Its  shallows  and  its  deeps. 
From  many  an  ancient  upland  grange, 

Wherein  old  English  feeling 
Still  lives  and  thrives,  in  faint  blue  wreaths 

The  smoke  is  skywards  stealing. 
The  simple  cheer  that  erst  sustain'd 

The  Patriarch  Seers  of  old, 
Still  in  these  pastoral  valleys  feeds 

A  race  of  ancient  mould. 
And  should  fell  faction  rear  again, 

Her  front  on  English  ground, 
Here  will  the  latest  resting  place 
Of  loyalty  be  found." 

A  pause  at  Darley  Dale  Church,  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  venerable  yew  tree,  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  in 
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the  United  Kingdom.  Common  consent  gives  it  an  approx- 
imate age  of  2,000  years ;  but  some  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  upon  the  subject.  Several  calculations,  more  or  less 
contradictory,  have  been  made;  but  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Greaves,  Q.C.,  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked.  His  conclusions,  after  careful 
study  and  comparison,  appear  in  the  Derbyshire  Archceologi- 
cal  and  Natural  History  Society's  Journal,  vol.  II.,  January, 
1880.  He  is  unable  to  assign  more  than  700  years  to  the 
age  of  the  yew,  although  there  are  authorities  who  contend 
that  the  hoary  patriarch  of  Darley  is  2,000  years  old  or 
more.  Mr.  Greaves  bases  his  figures  on  the  growth  of  the 
girth  and  on  the  annual  rings  that  register  the  age  of  trees. 
The  Darley  yew  is  ten  feet  in  diameter.  If  it  were  2,000 
years  old,  it  could  only  have  grown  one  foot  in  diameter  in 
200  years,  or  one  inch  in  16  years,  and  its  annual  ring 
would  have  been  less  than  the  32nd  part  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  which  would  scarcely  be  visible.  It  is  out  of  the 
question,  contends  Mr.  Greaves,  for  any  healthy  tree  to  have 
increased  so  slowly.  Even  if  the  Darley  yew  were  supposed 
to  be  1,000  years  old,  its  yearly  ring  would  be  less  than  the 
1 6th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  much  too  little 
for  so  vigorously  growing  a  tree.  The  Darley  yew  has  its 
rivals  in  the  county  of  Derby.  Its  widest  part  is  32  feet  in 
girth.  Its  leafy  ramifications  cover  an  area  of  70  yards. 
The  fine  old  yew  in  Doveridge  Churchyard  has  a  bole  of 
24  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches 
measures  no  less  than  212  feet.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
36  feet.  There  is  an  exceptionally  sturdy  yew  tree  at  Mug- 
ginton.  Four  feet  from  the  ground,  its  stem  measures  24 
feet  6  inches.  At  South  Winfield  there  is  an  ancient  yew 
with  a  stem  of  23  feet,  and  one  in  Ashbourne  Churchyard 
with  trunk  of  15  feet  circumference.  The  Etwall  yew  has  a 
stem  diameter  of  10  feet,  and  the  Sudbury  yew  measures  at 
the  butt  1 6  feet.  In  Lord  Vernon's  grounds  at  Sudbury  is 
a  yew  of  58  feet  in  height,  a  circumference  of  branches  of 
of  221  feet,  and  a  butt  at  the  ground  of  14  feet  6  inches.  In 
the  Churchyard  at  Osmaston-by-Derby  are  two  fine  yew  trees, 
with  boles  of  8  feet  and  7  feet.  Deponent  has  it  that  they 
were  planted  in  1650.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Greaves' 
investigations  have  upset  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox's 
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theories  as  to  the  age  of  the  Darley  yew.  Dr.  Pegg  ascribes 
it  to  Saxon  times;  Suckling  to  the  xath  century ;  while  Mr. 
Bowman,  an  expert  in  forestry,  claimed  for  the  Darley  yew, 
in  1837,  an  age  of  2,006  years.  Dr.  Cox  is  convinced  that 
Mr.  Suckling's  estimate  errs  considerably  on  the  safe  side. 
He  is  too  analytical  and  argumentative  a  writer  to  afford  to 
indulge  in  rhetorical  flourishes.  A  master  of  the  speech  of 
figures,  he  avoids  figures  of  speech.  But  in  writing  about 
this  magnificent  tree  he  embarks  in  poetic  speculation  that 
leads  him  to  true  eloquence.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  cold 
blood  or  prosaic,  dull,  and  dry-as-dust  bareness  in  the 
following  burnished  passage  (Churches  of  Derbyshire,  vol. 
II.,  page  171): — "Whatever  may  be  its  precise  age,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  grand  old  tree  has  given  shelter 
to  the  early  Britons  when  planning  the  construction  of  the 
dwellings  that  they  erected  not  many  yards  to  the  west  of 
its  trunk ;  to  the  Romans  who  built  up  the  funereal  pyre 
for  their  slain  comrades  just  clear  of  its  branches ;  to  the 
Saxons,  converted  perchance,  to  the  true  faith  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Bishop  Diuma  beneath  its  pleasant  shade;  to  the 
Norman  masons  chiseling  their  quaint  sculptures  to  form 
the  first  stone  House  of  Prayer  erected  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
to  the  host  of  Christian  worshippers,  who,  from  that  day  to 
this,  have  been  borne  under  its  hoary  limbs,  in  women's 
arms  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  then  on  men's  shoulders  to 
their  last  sleeping-place  in  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth." 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  amid  rocks  and 
plantations,  is  the  royal  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  who  sleeps  near  the  old  yew  in  Darley's  "  God's 
acre ; "  and  on  the  opposite  side,  rises  sharply  defined,  Oker 
Hill,  a  green  isolated  eminence  that  was  once  a  Roman 
stronghold.  The  ancient  Britons  and  Caesar's  forces  in  the 
dim,  old  days  contested  every  inch  of  this  ground,  now  so 
placidly  pastoral : 

"  I  listen,  half  in  thought  to  hear 

The  Roman  trumpet  blow — 
I  search  for  glint  of  helm  and  spear 

Amidst  the  forest  bough  ; 
And  armour  rings,  and  voices  swell — 

I  hear  the  legion's  tramp, 
And  mark  the  lonely  sentinel 

Who  guards  the  lonely  camp." 
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The  trout  and  grayling  fishing  in  these  reaches  of  the 
Derwent  is  of  an  excellent  character,  the  water  being 
stocked  and  preserved  by  zealous  local  Angling  Societies, 
supported  by  the  Trent  Conservancy  Board.  The  Matlock 
and  Cromford  Angling  Association,  for  instance,  is  very 
successful  in  its  egg-hatching  operations,  and  puts  40,000 
fry  into  the  river  at  a  time.  The  Duffield  fishermen  are 
jealously  proud  of  the  Derwent ;  while  the  Pride  of  Derby 
Angling  Society  nurse  the  stream  between  Borrowash  and 
Wilne.  Wandering  by  the  river-bank,  we  come  across 
several  "  soughs  "  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Derwent, 
such  as  the  Youlgreave  and  Alport  sough,  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  arched  throughout,  which  relieves  the  lead 
mines  of  water ;  and  the  Cromford  Moor  sough,  also  three 
miles  long,  and  five  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  draining 
the  mines  in  the  Wirksworth  basin.  These  subterranean 
water  ways  can  be  traversed,  but  there  is  the  risk  of  a 
sudden  flood  washing  away  the  explorer.  Another  peculiar- 
ity to  be  observed  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  style  of 
the  bridge  arches.  On  one  side  of  Darley  bridge  the  arches 
are  Roman  and  the  other  side  Gothic.  The  same 
incongruity  prevails  at  Matlock  and  Cromford  bridges, 
which  were  originally  pack-saddle  bridges.  When  they  were 
widened,  no  attention  was  given  to  preserve  the  architectural 
consistency  of  the  structures,  and  whilst  the  older  portion  of 
the  bridges  possesses  pointed  arches,  the  additions  are  in 
rounded  form.  Adams,  in  his  Gem  of  the  Peak,  tells  an 
amusing  story  in  this  connection.  The  anecdote  is  worth 
recalling.  It  appears  that  two  artists  came  down  from 
London,  at  two  different  times,  to  sketch  in  this  lovely 
neighbourhood,  and  each  took  a  drawing  of  the  romantic 
bridge  with  its  adjuncts.  "  The  one  took  it  from  below  the 
bridge,  but  the  other,  a  little  bolder  than  his  brother  artist, 
took  French  leave,  walked  within  the  gates  into  the  private 
grounds,  and  took  it  from  above.  On  shewing  these 
sketches,  at  their  first  literary  soiree  in  town,  the  sketches 
were  totally  unlike  each  other,  the  one  representing  a 
Roman  arch,  the  other  a  Gothic,  yet  each  insisted  that  his 
was  really  Cromford  Bridge.  To  settle  this  knotty  question 
an  arbitrator  was  chosen,  to  go  down  expressly  to  look  and 
decide  between  them.  The  fact  is,  he  found  both  were 
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right.  The  bridge  having  been  built  in  ancient  days,  only 
for  pack  horses,  and  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  obliged  to  be 
widened  for  vehicles,  and  instead  of  making  it  uniform  they 
built  a  round  arch  as  the  cheapest.  Had  these  artists  only 
had  their  wits  about  them,  they  would  have  saved  them- 
selves much  trouble  and  expense,  which  in  those  coaching 
days  was  no  trifle." 

After  leaving  Darley,  the  wooded  banks  contract,  and  the 
hills  press  forward.  The  river  when  Matlock  is  reached 
runs  through  an  impressive  gorge,  where  abrupt  limestone 
precipices,  festooned  with  foliage,  rise  sheer  from  the  water's 
edge.  This  romantic  ravine,  crowned  by  higher  hills  that 
break  into  far-stretching  moorlands,  extends  for  about  three 
miles.  Matlock  is  a  somewhat  generic  and  misleading  title. 
The  little  town  is  only  a  small  watering-place,  but  it  is  split 
up  into  several  principalities,  governed  by  two  Local  Boards, 
both  absurdly  jealous  of  each  other.  There  are  Matlock 
Bath,  Matlock  Bridge,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock  Town,  Mat- 
lock  Cliff,  and  Matlock  Green.  There  are  two  railway 
stations,  the  Bridge  and  the  Bath,  a  mile  apart;  but  pas- 
sengers wishful  to  get  to  the  one  place,  find  themselves 
alighting  at  the  other,  and  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are  most  confusing.  Matlock  Bridge  is  devoted  to  Hydro- 
pathic Establishments,  of  which  there  is  quite  a  colony. 
Here  John  Smedley  introduced  the  cold-water  treatment 
many  years  ago,  and  the  building  devoted  to  his  system  of 
cure  has  developed  into  one  of  colossal  proportions.  These 
sanatorhims  flourish  abundantly  in  the  Peak,  and  run  the 
hotels  a  successful  rival  race,  and  pleasant  recuperative 
resorts  are  the  well-appointed  institutions  at  Ashover  and 
Baslow,  Darley  Dale  and  Buxton.  The  chilling  word 
"  Hydropathic  Establishment "  has  lost  its  terrors.  It  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  an  Inferno  in  fire  and  water 
where  the  visitor  is  alternately  frizzled  and  frozen,  fried  and 
flooded,  boiled  and  baked;  now  packed  in  ghastly  sheets, 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  process  of  patient  embalment ; 
now  treated  as  if  he  were  a  burning  building  to  be  played 
on  by  a  hose ;  and  anon  regarded  as  a  garden  bed,  to  be 
manured  with  mustard  and  squirted  upon  with  a  syringe. 
Since  Smedley's  days  hydropathy  has  undergone  a  mar- 
vellous change.  Much  revision  of  his  drastic  processes 
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took  place  during  his  lifetime,  for  he  finally  capitulated  to 
the  medical  faculty  whom  he  had  challenged  as  "quacks," 
perhaps  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  for  ducks  are 
supposed  to  "quack"  on  the  "waters."  More  alterations 
in  the  "treatment"  followed  Smedley's  death.  At  the 
present  time  the  modern  "  hydro  "  is  not  an  hospital,  but 
an  hotel,  and  not  so  much  an  hotel  as  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment. It  has  broken  down  stuck-up  social  barriers; 
undermined  the  Britisher's  taciturnity,  and  is  unconsciously 
opening  the  way  to  the  American  boarding-house  system. 
We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  Englishman  in  the  Con- 
tinental express  who  happened  to  drop  some  hot  ashes  from 
his  cigar  upon  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  "  Monsieur,  monsieur  !  " 
exclaims  a  Frenchman  in  the  same  coupe,  "  take  care,  you 
are  burning  your  garment !  "  "  Well,  sir,"  replies  the  re- 
served Englishman  to  the  excited  and  gesticulating  Gaul, 

"What  the is  that  to  you?     You  have  been  on  fire 

twenty-five  minutes,  and  I  never  mentioned  the  fact." 
"  Hydros "  are  overthrowing  this  stiff  and  stupid  reserve, 
this  frigid  formalism,  this  icy  dulness,  for  in  their  walls 
restraint  exists  with  freedom,  and  sociability  without  loss  of 
dignity.  In  this  social  charm  is  to  be  found  the  popularity 
of  the  "Hydro."  The  "Establishment"  is  neither  so  ex- 
clusive or  so  expensive  as  an  hotel ;  nor  is  it  as  lonely  and 
unlovely  as  a  lodging  house.  It  offers  amusements  alike  for 
old  and  young  people,  attractions  for  the  invalid  and  diver- 
sions for  the  healthy.  Balls  there  are  and  musical  parties, 
recitals  and  theatricals  ;  there  are  reading  rooms,  and  writing 
rooms.  The  Hydro,  distributes  at  once  porridge  and  polkas. 
You  have  music  and  the  moralities,  sermon  and  song,  dances 
and  the  douche.  There  is  massage  and  match-making, 
hygienia  and  hilarity ;  while  not  unfrequently  Hymen  accom- 
panies Hydropathy.  To  meet  such  peculiar  opposites  as 
love  and  lumbago,  as  rapture  and  rheumatism,  I  know  of 
one  happy  Hydro,  that  grows  its  own  orange  blossoms. 

The  High  Tor  intervenes  between  Matlock  Bridge  and 
Matlock  Bath,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  distance.  It  is 
a  most  impressive  example  of  rock  scenery,  rising  in  t>ne 
perpendicular  face  of  grim,  gray  limestone  400  feet  above 
the  Derwent  that  brawls  angrily  over  the  rocky  bed  at  its 
stupendous  base.  The  Midland  main  line  perforates  this 
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mighty  mass,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  trains  may  be  heard 
reverberating  in  the  gloomy  tunnel  with  strange  echoing 
resonance.  There  are  natual  fissures  in  the  rock  abounding 
in  dog-tooth  crystals,  fluor  spar,  lead  ore,  and  other  minerals, 
and  at  the  summit  of  the  giddy  cliff  there  are  pleasure 
grounds.  More  than  one  sensational  accident  has  occurred 
through  people  venturing  too  near  the  edge  of  the  rock  and 
falling  into  the  abyss  below.  The  latest  victim  was  Miss 
Jessie  Susan  Locke,  a  lady  visitor,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
over  the  precipice  in  November,  1886.  It  is  mortifying 
to  have  to  write  that  the  High  Tor  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing despoiled  by  speculating  builders  who  have  acquired 
land  at  what  is  called  the  "  Painters'  Corner."  If  what  is 
threatened  is  carried  out,  Matlock  will  be  mutilated,  and 
for  ever  will  be  destroyed  the  incomparable  view  of  the 
noble  headland.  The  High  Tor  itself  is  capital  limestone. 
Why  not  blast  it  away  ?  It  is  now  only  a  picture ;  why  not 
make  it  a  profit  ?  It  is  an  inspiration ;  why  not  turn  it 
into  an  investment  ?  Now,  it  is  only  poetical ;  why  should 
it  not  be  converted  into  something  practical  ?  Substantial 
speculation  is  surely  worth  more  than  such  a  silly  thing  as 
sentiment.  But — 

"Just  as  in  old  mythology 

What  time  the  woodman  slew 
Each  poet-worshipped  forest-tree — 
He  killed  its  Dryad  too." 

Matlock  Bath  is  a  continuation  of  the  poetic  gorge,  the 
Derwent  being  almost  enclosed  on  the  right  by  the  towering 
heights  of  Masson  (commonly  called  the  "  Heights  of 
Abraham"),  and  on  the  left  by  the  Lovers'  Walks.  The 
stream  for  about  a  mile  is  deep  and  stately,  and  lends  itself 
admirably  to  boating.  Matlock  Bath  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
cheap-trippers,  who  find  innocent  enjoyment  in  climbing  the 
hills,  exploring  the  caverns,  investing  their  coppers  at  the 
petrifying  wells,  and  driving  to  the  Via  Gellia,  a  charming 
valley  within  easy  distance.  The  Pavilion  is  a  large  modern 
building  built  on  a  terrace  under  the  Dungeon  Tors,  and 
commands  panoramic  views  of  great  extent  and  variety. 
The  Bath  is  also  a  much  frequented  residential  resort,  and 
contains  hotels  that  favourably  compare  with  the  caravan- 
saries of  other  fashionable  watering-places.  The  New  Bath 
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Hotel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  hotel  where  Lord  Byron 
met  Mary  Chaworth,  and  still  flourishes  the  lime-tree  under 
which  the  poet  sat  with  the  proud  beauty.  This  tree  has 
weathered  the  storms  of  more  than  three  hundred  winters, 
and  is  a  marvel  of  arboreal  growth,  its  wide-spreading 
branches  covering  an  area  of  350  square  feet.  Byron  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Matlock,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Thomas  Moore  he  declares  "  there  are  prospects  in  Derby- 
shire as  noble  as  in  Greece  or  Switzerland."  Mr.  Ruskin 
visits  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  and  the  author  of  "  Modern 
Painters  "  writes  in  a  characteristic  manner  :  u  Speaking  still 
wholly  for  myself,  as  an  Epicurean  Anchorite  and  Monastic 
Misanthrope,  I  pray  leave  to  submit,  as  a  deeply  oppressed 
and  afflicted  Brother  of  that  Order,  that  I  can't  find  anything 
like  Derbyshire  anywhere  else.  'J'ai  beau,'  as  our  polite 
neighbours  untranslatebly  express  it,  to  scale  the  precipices 
of  the  Wengern  Alp  and  Manfred — to  penetrate  with  Faust 
the  defiles  of  the  Brocken  : — the  painlessly  accessible  turrets 
of  Matlock  High  Tor,  the  guiltlessly  traceable  Lovers' 
Walks  by  the  Derwent,  have  for  me  still  more  attractive 
peril  and  a  dearer  witchery.  Looking  back  to  my  past  life, 
I  find,  though  not  without  surprise,  that  it  owes  more  to  the 
Via  Gellia  than  to  Via  Mala,  to  the  dripping  wells  of 
Matlock  than  the  dust-rain  of  Lauterbrunnen." 

Matlock  Bath  is  showing  a  progressive  spirit.  The 
Jubilee  Promenade,  with  the  ornamental  iron  bridge  con- 
necting the  shop-parade  with  the  Lovers'  Walks,  is  one  of 
the  indications  that  the  place  is  throwing  off  the  inertia  that 
for  years  has  so  congealed  public  feeling  that  it  might  have 
been  encrusted  in  one  of  the  penny  petrifying  wells  that 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  noisy  oars  of 
half-holiday  excursionists  are  not  disturbing  the  Derwent, 
there  is  excellent  sport  for  the  angler  in  the  river.  Captures 
of  trout  and  grayling  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight  are  not 
uncommon,  and  at  the  hotel  where  we  stay  is  a  stuffed  trout 
of  5^1b.  caught  with  ant-eggs.  In  the  same  hotel  there  is  a 
Trojan  trout  caught  by  an  inhabitant  whose  house  is  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  "It  is  so  close,"  says  Mr.  Senior 
("  Red  Spinner  ")  the  fishing-editor  of  The  Field,  "  that  he 
used  to  put  a  line  out  at  night  and  by  a  most  ingenious 
arrangement  a  bell  would  ring  to  signify  a  bite.  If  he  were 
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in  bed,  he  jumped  out  and  hauled  in  his  fish,  and  the  large 
trout  just  mentioned  in  this  way  rang  its  own  knell.  If  he 
were  at  a  friend's  house  and  a  messenger  came  with  the 
words,  "  You're  wanted,"  he  knew  what  it  meant.  The 
house  was  not  on  fire,  nor  had  the  baby  fallen  into  the  well ; 
the  bell  had  rung,  and  off  he  went  to  secure  the  effects,  if 
not  too  late,  of  the  tell-tale  bell.  The  bell,  however, 
became  a  nuisance,  and  woke  up  the  family  at  all  hours  of 
the  night.  For  the  bell  was  thereupon  substituted  an 
equally  ingenious  apparatus,  which,  at  a  bite,  set  a  metal 
button  tapping  on  the  window  pane  of  the  bedroom." 

Leaving  Matlock  Bath,  the  Derwent  is  utilized  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  the  Arkwright's  for  power  for  their  mill- 
machinery,  and  a  very  dangerous  weir  is  the  bete-noir  of 
boating  parties.  Scarthin  Nick,  where  the  road  has  been 
blasted  through  the  rocks,  gives  way  to  Willersley  Castle, 
founded  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  the  Preston  barber's 
apprentice,  and  here  is  Willersley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
family  whose  fortunes  he  made,  looking  down  from  a 
natural  plateau,  embowered  in  trees,  upon  the  windings  of 
the  winsome  river,  where  the  river  makes  an  ambitious 
sweep  to  the  east,  to  return  in  its  former  direction  to  the 
south,  animating  by  its  sparkle  an  open  country  of  parklike 
pastures.  Turner  has  sketched  Cromford  bridge,  and  the 
Greyhound  Hotel  offers  cosy  quarters  to  angler  and  artist 
and  to  the  young  Englanders  who  enjoy  "a  cruise  on 
wheels."  Now  the  river  passes  down  a  contracted  valley, 
with  steep  banks,  deeply  wooded.  We  are  at  Whatstandwell. 
A  prominent  feature  in  the  hanging  woods  to  the  left  is  Lea 
Hurst. 

There  is  no  more  picturesque  spot  in  the  whole  of  the 
Peak  district  of  Derbyshire  than  Lea  Hurst,  the  early  home 
of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  not  even  Haddon  or  Hard- 
wick,  Bolsover  or  Peveril's  fortalice  at  Castleton,  with  their 
ancient  glory,  or  Chatsworth,  with  its  bewildering  modern 
magnificence.  Lea  Hurst,  regarded  as  a  building,  might 
belong  to  Tudor  days,  so  quaint  are  its  square-headed 
mullion  windows,  its  clustering  chimney-stacks,  its  high- 
peaked  gables,  its  projecting  oriels,  surmounted  by  balus- 
trade and  battlement,  its  reposeful  terrace  and  lawn,  the 
whole  tree-shaded  and  ivy-draped.  It  is  somewhat  disap- 
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pointing  to  the  artistic  sense  to  be  told  that  this  time-toned- 
looking  building  of  ancient  architecture  dates  from  the 
present  century.  But  if  the  house  were  not  picturesque 
and  ideal  in  itself,  it  would  still  be  worth  climbing  up  th^ 
steep  wooded  scaur  from  Whatstandwell  ("Hot  Stannel"), 
or  Cromford,  to  behold  the  diversified  view  of  the  Derwent 
valley  which  Lea  Hurst  commands.  There  is  nothing  more 
pictorial  in  this  panoramic  shire. 


Lea  Hurst  stands 
on  a  bold  bluff,  but 
higher  hills  are 
above  and  around 
it.  It  overlooks  a 
deep  valley,  where 
other  valleys  meet 
to  diverge.  Let  us  stand  at  the  gateway  which  divides 
the  hall  gardens  from  the  belt  of  green  park,  a  quaint 
gateway  that  invites  the  artist  to  steal  its  lichened  steps, 
its  moss-grown  columns,  with  their  orbs  of  stone,  into 
his  sketch-book.  From  this  Pisga-like  plateau  we  look 
around.  Behind  us  to  the  south-east  rises  the  combe-like 
mass  of  Crich  Cliff,  tower-crowned,  its  limestone  bulk  now 
glistening  white  and  anon  gray,  as  sun  and  shadow  play  with 
the  picture.  Opposite,  rising  from  the  rocky  gorge  where 
the  Derwent  plashes  voicefully  over  its  mossy  boulders, 
between  steep  and  hanging  banks,  the  woods  of  Alderwasley 
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("  Arrerslee  ")  climb  dark  and  thick  to  the  sky-line.  The 
eye  follows  this  hilly  ridge  to  Cromford  and  Matlock,  with 
all  the  beauty  of  blended  wood  and  water,  hall  and  hamlet, 
hill  and  dale,  grace  of  green  park  and  gleam  of  gray  tor, 
that  these  names  suggest.  Closer  at  hand,  and  sheltering 
Lea  Hurst  from  the  north,  are  the  mountain  hamlets  of  Lea 
and  Holloway  ("  Howy").  Not  readily  does  the  entranced 
eye  take  in  the  infinite  range  of  this  picture,  exquisite  at  all 
times  and  in  every  season. 

But  what  lends  to  Lea  Hurst  an  enchantment  that  neither 
architectural  harmony  nor  landscape  loveliness  can  confer  is 
its  personal  and  human  interest.  The  law  of  association 
has  linked  this  quaint  home  and  poetic  country  with  the 
life  and  labours  of  one  of  England's  "uncrowned  queens;" 
and  were  the  house  gaunt  and  ungainly,  and  the  scenery 
wanting  in  poetic  grandeur,  Lea  Hurst  would  still  be  the 
haunt  of  pilgrims. 

When  Mr.  Nightingale,  the  father  of  the  heroine  of  the 
Crimea,  added  a  new  wing  to  Lea  Hurst,  he  showed  much 
artistic  discernment.  The  house  is  of  stone,  and  he  wanted 
the  added  portion  to  correspond  in  tone  with  the  old,  wind- 
swept, weather-beaten  edifice.  He  therefore  directed  that 
the  stone  required  for  the  enlargement  should  lie  when 
dressed  for  a  space  in  the  green  gloom  of  the  Holloway 
woods.  This  was  done,  and  the  vegetable  moisture  changed 
the  fresh  quarry-like  appearance  of  the  stone  into  a  simili- 
tude with  the  fabric  of  which  it  was  to  become  a  part.  When 
the  new  wing  was  erected,  only  experts  could  detect  that  it 
was  an  architectural  after-thought,  and  that  it  was  not  part 
and  parcel  of  the  original  mansion  that  is  now  almost  as 
classic  as  the  birth-place  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Derwent  are  the  forest  heights 
of  Alderwasley,  rising  in  lofty  terraces  of  leafy  loveliness 
high  above  the  curving  valley.  A  quaint  halfpenny  bridge 
at  Ambergate  gives  access  to  these  noble  woods.  Here 
may  be  seen,  all  that  remains  of  Betty  Kenney's  (the 
charcoal  burner's)  yew  tree,  and  Bat  House  Cave,  a  fissure 
in  the  millstone  grit,  which  sheltered  the  earliest  cave- 
dwellers,  and  where  have  been  found,  from  time  to  time, 
such  relics  as  a  Roman  fibula,  Roman  pottery,  flints, 
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and  pieces  of  common  raddle,  an  oxide  which  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  toilet  requisites  of  the  maidens  of  pre- 
historic man.  Ambergate  is  the  next  point  of  interest. 
Here  the  Derwent  receives  the  Amber,  after  its  wanderings 
down  the  delightful  Ashover  Valley,  and  its  play  of  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  ruined  towers  and  gables  of  Winfield 
Manor.  Our  river  now  flows  under  Thames-like  woods  to 
Belper,  where  its  forces  are  employed  to  turn  the  ponderous 
wheels  at  Strutt's  Cotton  Mills.  And  now  a  change  comes 
over  the  character  of  the  scenery.  The  Southern  division 
of  the  county  is  in  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  Peak 
district.  The  Rubicon  between  the  romantically  rugged 
and  the  peacefully  pastoral  is  crossed  before  Derby  town  is 
reached.  Limestone  dale  and  gritstone  gorge,  wild  glen 
and  ferny  hollow,  stern  moorlands  with  their  impressive  soli- 
tudes and  eloquent  silences,  and  voiceful  trout  streams,  give 
way  to  less  picturesque  but  not  less  pleasant  scenery.  A 
mountainous  country,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  stubborn 
in  its  strength  and  austere  in  its  rocky  grandeur,  is  ex- 
changed for  one  of  softness  and  beauty,  of  repose  and 
warmth,  of  green  verdure  and  gentle  grace,  with  low  horizons 
bounded  by  trees.  The  Peak  and  the  Plain  present  a  dis- 
tinct individuality,  personality,  and  physiognomy.  The  Peak 
is  masculine ;  the  Plain  feminine.  The  one  is  strong  and 
defiant ;  the  other  dreamful  in  its  repose.  The  North,  cold 
stone  walls  and  stubborn  land ;  the  South,  hedgerows  and 
park-like  pastures.  Bold  bleakness  is  followed  by  fertile 
beauty.  Yet  both  are  full  of  inspiration  to  the  , painter ; 
both  appeal  to  the  poetic  faculty.  And  what  other  shire  can 
produce  within  its  boundaries  such  a  charming  scenic  com- 
bination, or  contradiction,  if  you  like  ? 

Between  Belper  and  Duffield  come  the  Milford  Mills, 
built  by  the  Strutts  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  here 
the  river  is  broken  by  weirs.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  Make- 
ney  Old  Hall,  now  a  farm-house.  Here  was  born  President 
Bradshaw,  of  regicidal  memory,  who  had  a  mansion  at 
Eyam,  still  called  "  Bradshaw  Hall,"  and  a  patrimonial  seat 
at  Eccles  Pike,  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  the  ancient  gateway 
of  which  is  worth  a  day's  pilgrimage  to  inspect.  At  Duffield 
the  River  Ecclesbourne  gracefully  joins  the  Derwent.  It  is 
a  tiny  trout-stream,  but  in  flood  time  it  is  capable  of  furious 
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force  and  no  little  destruction,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  F.G.S., 
found  when  he  was  sojourning  with  his  dear,  dead  friend 
Llewellynn  Jewitt.  In  his  admirable  life  of  the  late  anti- 
quary, scholar,  and  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Goss  vivaciously 
writes  : — "  I  well  remember  when  once  stopping  at  The 
Hollies  after  having  retired  to  bed,  hearing  the  clang  of 
buckets  and  the  sound  of  voices  down  in  the  street  below.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  and  I  thought  how  needlessly  late  the 
women  were  in  washing  the  paving  stones  in  front  of  their 
houses.  I  slept  and  awoke,  and  they  were  still  at  it,  and  I 
thought  '  You  Duffielders  are  duffers  to  be  working  this  late.' 
I  slept  and  woke  again,  and  they  were  at  it  still.  '  How 
sleep  deceives  us  as  to  the  passage  of  time,'  I  pondered,  '  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  been  sleeping  for  hours  instead  of  the  few 
minutes  it  must  have  been,  for  they  are  still  washing  the 
pavement  in  the  street  below,  and  gossiping  over  their  work.' 
I  slept  again,  and  when  I  awoke  they  were  still  at  it ;  but 
day  was  dawning,  and  I  got  up  and  looked  down  through 
the  window,  when  lo  ! — was  I  dreaming  still  ? — what  I  took 
for  the  street  was  a  river,  upon  whose  very  edge  The  Hollies 
was  reared.  Below  appeared  to  be  the  waters  of  Venice, 
but  they  were  the  waters  of  the  Ecclesbourne— not  flowing 
in  that  little  river's  course,  however.  They  had  flooded  the 
streets  of  Duffield  instead  of  hastening  direct  to  the  Der- 
went. Here  is  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  graphic  description  of 
the  results  of  a  subsequent  flood  :  "  Duffield,  February  3rd, 
1884. — You  and  the  young  ladies  ought  to  have  been  here 
on  Friday  night  and  yesterday,  for  we  had  the  deepest  and 
'  biggest '  flood  ever  known  here.  The  street  is  completely 
washed  up,  and  there  are  pits  in  it  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 
The  water,  in  the  night,  came  right  up  over  the  steps  and 
part  way  up  the  path  to  our  door.  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  it  was  considerably  more  than  four  feet  deep — in  fact 
nearly  five  feet.  At  the  little  house  opposite  to  ours  the 
water  was  actually  a  good  way  up  the  window,  so  that  it 
was  many  stairs  high  inside.  Ours  is  the  only  house  in  the 

whole  street  that  escaped  having   it  inside.     At  S 's, 

J 's,  and  all  the  others,  it  was  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  all 

the  lower  rooms,  and  has  played  the  deuce  with  the  carpets 
and  furniture.  Even  at  the  G 's,  the  dining  and  draw- 
ing-rooms were  under  water — carpets  and  all.  At  the 
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Park — Hon.    O'G 's — the  carpets    are  a  foot   deep  in 

mud,  and  all  his  pigs,  and  favourite  dog,  are  drowned.  His 
big  doors,  which,  you  remember,  were  washed  down  before, 
were  again  washed  down,  and  I  saw  one  of  them  go  sailing 
past  our  house — it  went  past  the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  the 
other,  no  one  knows  where  it  is  !  [These  were  ponderous 
folding  gates  of  a  carriage-way.]  His  wall  just  above  our 
coach-house  was  washed  down,  and  filled  the  street,  and 

the  river  came  right  down  the  Wirksworth  road.    G ,  at 

the  post  office  just  opposite  us,  has  had  two  pigs  drowned, 
and  a  score  or  more  others  were  also  drowned,  as  well  as 
a  horse,  and  big  trees  came  sailing  down  like  scraps  of 
paper." 

The  Ecclesbourne  comes  from  the  Wirksworth  country, 
where  George  Eliot  found  character  and  scenery  for  Adam 
Bede.  The  gifted  novelist  herself  denied  this  generous 
impeachment,  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  matter.  I  may  therefore  be  excused  for  laying 
before  the  reader  some  independent  evidence,  the  interest  of 
which  will  condone  for  its  length.  In  a  letter  to  the  present 
writer,  the  Rev.  W.  Mottram,  of  the  Borough  Road  Church, 
London,  and  a  nephew  of  Adam  Bede,  writes : — A  letter  of 
George  Eliot,  published  after  her  decease,  shows  clearly 
enough,  if  there  had  been  previous  doubts  on  the  point, 
that  Adam  Bede  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  founded 
on  facts  she  had  gathered  from  her  father  and  her  aunt,  (the 
Dinah  Morris  of  the  novel).  She  herself  makes  allusion  to 
brief  visits  interchanged  between  herself  and  her  aunt, 
although  naturally  enough  she  was  shy  of  acknowledging 
whence  she  had  drawn  the  originals  of  her  literary 
characters.  Besides  this,  many  wild  stories  had  got  afloat 
which,  more  or  less,  pained  her,  and  none  would  more 
strongly  protest  than  she  that  Dinah  Morris  is  totally 
distinct  from  her  aunt,  Elizabeth  Evans,  and  quite  truly, 
because,  although  the  germ  of  the  portrayal  undoubtedly 
originated  with  Mrs.  Evans,  the  artistic  construction  of  the 
character  was  purely  the  work  of  the  literary  artist.  As  to 
the  connection  of  George  Eliot  with  Wirksworth,  there  is 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  on  that  point,  besides  her  own 
admissions.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  about  1 7 
years  of  age,  which  would  be  somewhere  about  the  year 
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1837,  she  spent  a  fortnight  at  Wirksworth,  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Samuel  Evans.  Up  till  very  recently  there  was  living 
there  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Evans,  who  had  the  best  of  reasons 
for  recollecting  that  visit.  She  was  a  woman  of  keen 
faculties  and  clear  memory,  and  it  is  known  that  at  that 
visit  George  Eliot  took  great  interest  in  her  aunt's  preaching 
adventures,  and  took  down  her  statements  in  writing  from 
dictation,  and  devoted  one  afternoon  at  the  cousin's  house 
to  that  purpose.  The  prison  and  scaffold  scene  in  Adam 
Bede  are  not  historically  exact,  of  course,  but  they  were 
both  suggested  to  the  mind  of  George  Eliot  by  facts  related 
to  her  at  that  interview.  So  with  the  preaching  on  the 
village  green,  including  the  tenor  of  Dinah's  address ; 
though  one  need  hardly  say  the  actual  words  are  not 
preserved.  The  Wirksworth  interview  was  not  the  last 
between  the  aunt  and  the  niece.  Mrs.  Evans  lived  till 
1848,  and  George  Eliot  corresponded  with  her  aunt  and 
uncle  up  to  that  time.  Her  letters  are  full  of  the  tenderest 
affection  and  esteem,  and  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt 
that  she  drew  from  her  aunt  very  much  that  forms  the 
foundation  work  of  Adam  Bede,  and  that  she  had  full 
opportunities  of  doing  so  during  several  visits  and  interviews 
exchanged  between  the  one  and  the  other.  George  Eliot's 
own  admissions  are  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  justification 
for  such  an  assertion  as  this,  and  the  positive  testimony  of 
her  cousin,  who  was  about  ten  years  older  than  herself,  and 
who  lived  after  her  decease,  supplies  an  important  link  in  the 
evidence  on  this  point.  At  the  time  of  George  Eliot's  visit 
in  1837,  Mr.  Samuel  Evans  and  his  wife  (Dinah  Morris) 
would  be  living  near  the  tape  factory  at  Mill-houses, 
Wirksworth.  Mr.  Evans  would  be  part-proprietor,  and  he 
would  have  a  comfortable  though  unpretending  home. 
George  Eliot's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  would  be  the 
land-agent  and  estate  manager  at  Griff,  Nuneaton.  The 
two  brothers  preserved  the  most  fraternal  relationship,  so 
long  as  life  lasted.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  improbable 
in  the  statement  as  to  the  interchange  of  visits  between  the 
one  and  the  other." 

Curiously  enough,  whilst  pursuing  with  Mr.  Mottram  the 
interesting  question  of  George  Eliot  in  Derbyshire,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  a  gentle- 
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man  who  knows  the  Adam  Bede  neighbourhood,  and  the 
people  who  lived  contemporary  with  the  illustrious  novelist. 
I  give  his  letter  in  extenso: — "  As  conflicting  opinions  are 
still  expressed  as  to  whether  George  Eliot  derived  the 
material  for  her  Adam  Bede  from  Wirksworth  and  neigh- 
bourhood, I  am  pleased  to  see  that  'Strephon,'  with  his 
usual  eloquent  local  patriotism,  takes  up  the  case  of  his 
native  county.  It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  so  eminent  a 
novelist  as  George  Eliot  should  have  left  posterity  in 
such  doubt  as  to  whether  she  did,  or  did  not,  take  her 
leading  characters  at  least  from  life.  In  the  case  of  Adam 
Bede,  one  of  her  best  efforts,  the  most  conflicting  state- 
ments are  still  being  put  forth,  so  that  the  question 
must  ever  remain  shrouded  in  mystery  as  to  whether  the 
eminently  pious  and  holy  Elizabeth  Evans,  who  is  the  exact 
prototype  of  Dinah  Morris  in  the  novel,  was  not  the  writer's 
model,  and  whether  in  like  manner  Samuel  Evans — Samuel 
the  Good — who  was  the  perfect  prototype  of  Seth  Bede, 
was  or  was  not  George  Eliot's  model  of  this  spiritually 
minded  hero.  George  Eliot  was  very  anxious  for  the  world 
to  believe — at  least,  her  husband  was — that  her  characters 
were  her  own  creation,  and  that  although  she  could  not 
deny  her  relationship  with  Mrs.  Evans,  nor  that  they  were 
on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  she  stuck  to  it  that 
her  Dinah  was  different  to  her  aunt,  and  that  the  only  sug- 
gestion or  piece  of  material  she  got  from  that  quarter  was 
the  child-murder  incident  of  one  Mary  Voyce  who  figured 
as  Hetty  Sorrel.  This  she  says  was  the  germ  of  her  great 
work.  But  the  people  of  Wirksworth  who  knew  Mary  Ann 
Evans  from  her  protracted  visits  in  that  town,  and  knew  of 
her  close  intimacy  with  her  aunt,  could  not  but  believe  that 
Dinah  in  Adam  Bede  was  Mrs.  Evans,  the  preacher  and 
evangelist ;  and  that  '  Seth  Bede '  was  Samuel  her  husband. 
True,  the  hypothesis  that  George  Eliot's  productions  were 
the  creation  of  her  own  wonderful  imagination  may  place 
the  writer  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  if  she  merely  described 
nature ;  but,  having  regard  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  theory  cannot  be  substantiated  so  far  as 
Adam  Bede  is  concerned.  What !  George  Eliot  persuade 
herself  when  writing  with  hot  tears  that  she  was  not  describ- 
ing the  very  life  and  soul  of  her  aunt  with  all  her  aunt's 
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burning  enthusiasm  and  fervour  and  faith — a  fervour  and 
faith  unknown  to  the  same  extent  in  other  women  in  the 
annals  of  Christendom.  It  is  quite  natural  that  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts  should  believe  that  Mrs.  Evans 
furnished  not  only  the  germs  but  the  juices  of  Adam  Bede> 
and  these  people  would  have  thought  better  of  the  work, 
not  worse,  if  the  renowned  authoress  had  never  tried  to 
conceal  the  sources  of  her  information." 

The  Derwent  now  flows  through  reposeful  pastoral  scenes, 
with  Little  Eaton  and  Breadsall  to  the  left,  and  Allestree 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Evans,  Bart,  with  its  ancestral 
woodlands  to  the  right.  The  Early  English  tower  of  Bread- 
sall Church  is  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  There  are  eight 
chained  books  on  the  desk  in  the  Chancel,  and  this  little 
village  fane  enshrines  all  that  is  mortal  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  the  philosophic  author  of  The  Botanic  Garden  and 
Zoonomia,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  illustrious  Charles  Dar- 
win. Below  is  Darley  Abbey,  where  Evans'  cotton  mills 
break  up  the  river  into  miniature  Niagaras.  Presently  we 
are  at  Derby.  An  important  accession,  the  Markeaton 
Brook,  here  falls  into  the  river ;  but  we  must  get  into  the 
meadows  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  to  see  this  stream,  for 
it  follows  a  subterranean  course  throughout  the  principal 
streets,  being  arched  over  in  1845.  The  upper  windings  of 
the  Markeaton  Brook  afford  the  painter  many  pretty  "  bits," 
and  are  held  in  high  favour  by  lovers  of  Nature  and  other 
lovers. 

Derventio  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  their 
station  at  Little  Chester,  a  suburb  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  assume 
that  Derby  derives  its  name  from  the  Derwent.  There  is 
much  that  is  historically  interesting  in  connection  with 
this  ancient  Midland  Borough  ;  and  although  the  leading 
thoroughfares  abound  in  pretentious  examples  of  modern 
architecture,  there  still  remain  some  of  the  old  world  build- 
ings that  were  in  existence  long  before  Prince  Charlie,  in 
the  winter  of  '45,  began  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Derby 
Market  Place,  the  utmost  southerly  point  his  army  pene- 
trated. A  pilot  guard  advanced,  it  is  true,  six  miles  farther 
to  Swarkestone  Bridge,  but  the  Rubicon,  that  is  the  Trent, 
was  not  crossed.  Local  annals  have  much  that  is  amusing 
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to  say  about  the  Derwent  at  Derby.  We  read  of  one  Noah 
Bullock,  who  was  so  "  enraptured  with  his  name,  that  of  the 
first  navigator,  and  the  founder  of  the  largest  family  on 
record,  having  three  sons,  named  them  after  those  of  his 
predecessor,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ;  and  to  complete  the 
farce  being  a  man  of  property,  built  an  ark,  and  launched  it 
upon  the  Derwent  above  St.  Mary's  Bridge ;  whether  a 
bullock  graced  the  stern  history  is  silent.  Here  Noah  and 
his  sons  enjoyed  their  abode,  and  the  world  their  laugh.  .  .  . 
Sir  Simon  Degge,  an  active  magistrate,  who  resided  at 
Babington  Hall,  was  informed  of  Noah's  proceedings,  whom 
he  personally  knew.  The  knight  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
he  had  taken  up  a  new  occupation,  and  desired  to  see  a 
specimen  of  his  work.  Noah  hesitated.  The  magistrate 
promised  that  no  evil  should  ensue  provided  he  relinquished 
the  trade.  He  then  pulled  out  a  sixpence,  and  told  Sir 
Simon  '  He  could  make  as  good  work  as  that.'  The  knight 
smiled ;  Noah  withdrew,  broke  up  his  ark,  and  escaped  the 
halter." 

The  Derwent  was  formerly  navigable  up  to  Derby,  but 
the  right  of  communication  was  sold  to  the  proprietors  of 
two  canal  companies  who,  before  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, monopolized  the  traffic.  In  this  place  one  peculiarity 
of  the  Derwent  should  not  escape  notice.  The  late  Dr. 
Spencer  T.  Hall,  observed  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  river,  and  described  it  in  the  following  happy  manner  : — 
"  Of  all  the  rivers  of  England  there  is  perhaps  not  one  so 
noted  for  the  sudden  rise  and  lapse  of  its  waters,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  or  the  occurrence  of  summer  storms. 
Even  no  higher  up  the  stream  than  Chatsworth,  there  is  an 
annual  average  of  thirteen  inches  more  rain  than  in  Derby, 
and  farther  up  the  country  a  higher  average  still.  For  this, 
and  for  all  the  ordinary  supply,  such  rapid  descent  is  afforded 
by  the  steep  cloughs  and  gullies  and  mountain  roads,  that, 
whenever  a  sudden  thaw  or  unusual  downpour  occurs,  the 
normal  channel  of  the  river  is  very  soon  overfilled,  and  on 
rushes  the  swelling  and  boiling  torrent  till  it  becomes 
majestic — almost  terrific— as  it  breaks  at  last  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  mountain  gorges  into  the  plain.  It  is  sometimes 
easy  to  tell  as  low  down  as  Derby,  by  the  colour  of  the 
water,  over  which  of  the  tributaries  an  up-country  storm  has 
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broken.  If  out  on  the  heather-side,  about  the  Yorkshire 
border  or  the  Longshaw  and  Chatsworth  moors,  down 
comes  the  deluge  somewhat  the  colour  of  good  coffee;  if 
from  the  limestone  districts  almost  the  colour  of  cream  to 
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it ;  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  both  colours  happen  to 
be  blended  you  may  calculate  pretty  nearly  how  far  the 
storm  has  been  partial  or  general.  Some  fine  morning  you 
may  walk  as  far  as  Derwent  Bank  or  Barley  Abbey,  and  see 
the  river  winding  quietly  along  with  its  wonted  grace  and  its 
usual  flow.  At  noon  you  look  again,  and  on  it  comes  with 
the  force  of  a  little  Niagara  through  the  open  flood-gates 
and  over  the  great  weir  of  Darley  Mills,  and  thence  spreads 
out  until  the  meadows,  as  far  as  the  Trent,  form  a  series  of 
lakes,  which,  if  that  river  be  also  full,  soon  extends  as  far  or 
farther  down  than  Nottingham." 
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The  Derwent  at  Derby  is  spanned  by  several  handsome 
bridges.  The  oldest  and  most  picturesque  of  these  structures 
is  St  Mary's.  At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is  an  ancient 
chapel  where  "the  busy  burgesses  or  men-at-arms  turned 
aside  for  a  brief  silent  prayer  before  crossing  the  Derwent 
and  plunging  into  the  forests  that  stretched  out  before  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river."  This  mediaeval  bridge 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  is  now  used  as  a  mission-room  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  St.  Alkmund.  Just  below 
the  bridge  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Derwent  the  first  silk 
mill  ever  erected  in  England.  It  is  a  vast  pile  of  time- 
toned  brick,  pierced  with  as  many  windows  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  curious  bell-tower. 
It  makes  an  effective  river  picture.  The  history  of  the  silk 
trade  in  Derby  belongs  to  the  romance  of  trade — a  romance 
tainted  with  tragedy.  The  story  dates  back  to  the  opening 
days  of  the  last  century.  At  that  period  the  Italians  held 
secret  the  art  of  silk-throwing.  They  monopolized  the 
market.  John  Lombe,  an  ambitious  young  fellow,  full  of 
spirit,  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  a  capable  mechanic, 
determined  to  acquire  the  secret.  He  visited  Italy,  and 
brought  to  Derby  from  Piedmont  models  of  the  coveted 
machinery,  together  with  two  native  craftsmen,  who  had 
favoured  his  enterprize  and  secured  his  safety.  The  Derby 
Corporation  leased  to  Lombe  the  island  swamp  in  the 
Derwent,  where  he  erected  in  1718  the  present  immense 
mill  on  an  Amsterdam-like  foundation  of  oaken  piles.  It 
cost  him  ,£30,000.  His  manufactures  were  a  superlative 
success,  and  the  Italian  monopoly  was  driven  out  of  the 
market.  But  Lombe  did  not  live  more  than  two  years  to 
reap  the  rich  result  of  his  labours.  Treachery  was  at  work, 
and  he  was  poisoned  at  the  hands  of  an  Italian  woman  who 
was  employed  by  the  Piedmontese,  whose  trade  secrets 
and  English  business  he  had  appropriated.  She  escaped. 
Lombe  was  only  twenty-nine  when  he  thus  tragically  per- 
ished. He  was  buried  at  All  Saints',  a  church  whose  tower 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Midland  counties.  Here  rest 
several  members  of  the  Cavendish  family,  their  virtues 
commemorated  in  monumental  marble ;  and  here  is  a 
magnificent  monument  to  the  famous  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  the  friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  who  is 
better  known  as  "Building  Bess  of  Hard  wick." 
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The  Derwent  at  Derby  receives  the  entire  sewage  of  a 
borough  of  100,000  inhabitants.  According  to  Mr.  Eddowes, 
the  secretary  of  the  Trent  Board  of  Conservators,  the 
maximum  amount  of  sewage  discharged  into  the  Derwent 
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from  one  culvert,  the  one  near  the  Midland  Railway  bridge, 
is  259,200  gallons  in  the  space  of  24  hours.  The  town 
sewer  must  bring  twenty  times  this  quantity,  and  the  sewer 
from  the  Midland  Locomotive  Works  increases  the  impurity 
of  the  river.  At  the  south-east  end  of  Bass's  Recreation 
Ground,  the  town  sewer  enters  the  Derwent.  The  river 
itself  runs  glimmering  and  clear.  The  sewage  stream 
enters,  and  there  are  two  distinct  currents,  one  muddy, 
discoloured,  and  abominable,  the  other  glassy  and  reflecting 
the  light.  These  two  currents,  of  course,  amalgamate,  and 
the  fish  are  poisoned.  This  pollution  of  the  beautiful  river 
calls  for  legislative  interference.  What  should  be  a  source 
of  delight  becomes  an  object  of  disgust,  and  what  was  lovely 
is  degraded  with  all  that  is  loathsome.  The  shining  stream, 
that  in  the  Peak  is  a  long  ribbon  of  lambent  light,  a  liquid- 
looking  glass  mirroring  frond  of  fern,  bloom  of  flower,  bend 
of  foliage,  and  bladed  weed,  becomes  below  Derby  a  crawling 
leper.  Its  exhilarating  joy  is  sobered  with  sewage,  and  its 
wayward  winsome  delight  diluted  with  dirt.  The  South  Sea 
Islanders  pelt  with  filth  the  people  they  specially  wish  to 
honour.  Derby  treats  the  Derwent  to  a  similar  distinction. 
The  contribution  from  the  town  is  prodigal  in  its  liberality ; 
but  there  are  noble  landowners,  such  as  Sir  Vauncey 
Harpur  Crewe  and  Lord  Harrington,  who  are  wishful  for 
less  lavish  offerings  from  those  municipal  magnates  who 
regard  rivers  as  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage. 

The  Derwent,  silted  and  unfragrant  as  it  has  become, 
flows  past  Spondon  and  the  pretty  mills  at  Borrowash,  to 
Elvaston,  the  noble  domain  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  It 
supplies  with  water  a  spacious  ornamental  lake,  with  four 
islands,  concerning  which  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington, 
walking  round  it  in  company  with  Charles,  the  fourth  Earl, 
stopped  suddenly,  and  looking  round,  exclaimed,  "  Harring- 
ton, this  is  the  only  natural  piece  of  artificial  water  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life."  The  gardens  and  grounds  themselves  are 
the  triumph  of  arboriculture  and  landscape  gardening.  The 
Church  tower  and  Castle  rise  above  a  forest  of  patrician 
trees,  while  umbrageous  aisles  of  green  give  vistas  of  scenes 
"  where  Boccaccio  might  have  wooed  and  Watteau  painted." 
These  poetic  perspectives  look  upon  rockery  and  statuary, 
lawn  and  fountain,  and  borders  and  beds  of  flowers.  There 
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is  an  avenue  of  elms  a  mile  in  length,  framing  at  the  ex- 
tremity a  view  of  the  Gotham  hills.  The  "  golden  "  gates 
at  the  entrance  lodge  belonged  to  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
once  occupied  a  position  near  the  Royal  Palace  at  Paris. 
They  were  erected  here  in  1819.  The  Castle  and  Church 
adjoin  each  other.  The  former  was  a  Gothic  mansion,  and 
in  1643  was  plundered  by  the  Cromwellian  troops.  A  costly 
monument  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Stanhope  was  demolished, 
and  outrages  committed  in  the  family  vault.  But  little  of 
the  old  house  remains,  and  it  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built. The  Church  is  a  picturesque  edifice,  with  a  lofty 
perpendicular  tower.  There  are  effigies  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
hope and  his  lady,  dated  1610,  and  other  interesting  family 
memorials. 

Below  Elvaston  the  Derwent  flows  through  a  flat  country, 
and  at  its  estuary  at  Wilne,  near  Shardlow,  has  contracted 
its  banks,  and  is  a  narrow  stream  affording  striking  contrast 
to  the  broad  and  powerful  Trent.  The  Derbyshire  river, 
indeed,  is  not  worth  following  below  the  county  town,  unless 
we  journey  to  the  pre-Norman  Church  at  Sawley,  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  fittings  and  arrangements ; 
its  massive  mediaeval  chancel  seats,  its  brasses  of  the  Bothe 
family,  and  its  four  effigies  of  priests. 
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"  Yon  rollin'  hills  are  very  fine, 
At  th'  end  o'  sweet  July  ; 
Yon  woodlan'  cloofs  an'  valleys  green, 
The  bonniest  under  th'  sky  ; 
Yon  dainty  rindles,  dancin'  cleawn 
Fro'  mewntains  into  th'  plain  ; 
As  soon  as  th'  new  moon  rises,  lads, 
Aw'm  off  to  th'  moors  again  !" 

EDWIN  WAUGH. 

CCORDING  to  the  Ordnance  Maps,  the  "  Peak " 
of  Derbyshire  is  that  morose  region  of  moss  and 
moorland  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county, 
called  Kinderscout.  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
"  a  peak  "  is  "  a  hill  or  a  mountain  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point."  Kinderscout,  though  not  without  point  of  interest, 
is  pointless.  It  is  a  flat  plateau,  a  table-land  as  level  as  it  is 
lofty.  Still  it  is  the  highest  hill  in  Derbyshire  (Kinder  Low 
is  an  eminence  of  2,088  feet),  and  so,  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  altitude,  this  austere  district  of  morass  and  mist  is  called 
THE  "  Peak."  Whether  you  approach  this  immense  water- 
shed by  Hayfield,  the  nearest  railway  point,  or  by  the  stern 
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mountain  passes  by  Edale,  from  Castleton,  or  from  the 
"  Snake  "  Inn  by  Ashop  Dale,  it  always  presents  the  same 
grim,  saturnine,  colourless,  monotonous  character.  The 
effect  of  this  gray  and  gloomy  picture  on  the  mind  of 
the  average  explorer  depends  upon  individual  taste  and 
artistic  training,  upon  early  association  and  matured  opinion. 
The  lover  of  a  rich  pastoral  district,  the  city  man  who 
spends  his  leisure  in  navigating  a  luxurious  "  house-boat " 
on  the  fair  green  reaches  of  the  Upper  Thames  would 
despise  this  strange,  rugged,  almost  repulsive  Kinderscout 
country.  An  essay  might  be  written  upon  the  influences  of 
natural  scenery  upon  human  sympathy.  In  the  meantime, 
if  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  shams  of  society  and 
the  sordidness  of  civilization,  from  "  the  pride  of  caste 
and  class,  the  pretensions  of  rank  and  the  insolence  of 
money,"  then  the  rough-hewn  gritstone  ridges,  the  steep 
escarpments,  the  sedges  and  coarse  grasses,  the  bilberries, 
the  ling,  and  the  bracken,  the  stunted  heather,  the  pooly 
peat,  and  the  deep  and  devious  topaz-coloured  rills  of 
Kinderscout  will  bring  you  from  artificial  wants  and  weak- 
nesses to  the  silences  and  solitudes  of  Nature. 

According  to  the  old  mythology  the  man  who  met 
Pan,  the  son  of  Mercury,  face  to  face,  instantly  expired. 
The  hidden  meaning  of  the  classic  legend  has  a  modern 
moral,  for  the  man  becomes  at  once  dead  to  the  carking 
cares  and  fever-fret  of  existence  who  communes  with  the 
god  of  shepherds  in  his  secret  haunts  sacred  at  once  to 
seclusion  and  freedom. 

A  robust  gamekeeper,  more  attentive  to  grouse  than 
glorious  prospects,  may  possibly  disturb  your  dreams  ;  but 
the  man  in  velveteen,  with  the  sagacious  dog  and  the 
double-barrelled  breech-loader  at  half-cock,  is,  after  all,  not 
a  ferocious  fellow  if  you  give  him  an  honest  greeting.  Of 
course,  he  has  his  master's  game  to  look  after,  and  thought- 
less tourists  trampling  heedlessly  over  these  wilds  disturb 
the  birds.  But  the  modest  flask  will  improve  the  acquaint- 
ance and  the  landscape. 

I  have  had  various  introductions  to  Kingly  Kinderscout. 
I  have  traversed  these  highlands  in  the  autumn  when  the 
dusky  mosses  of  "dreary,  dreary  moorland"  were  purple 
with  heather,  and  the  defiant  "  coc-coc  "  of  the  grouse  broke 
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the  silences  ;  in  the  winter,  when  the  deep  snow-wreaths, 
with  their  sculptured  scrolls  and  curves,  made  the  scene  as 
impressive  as  it  was  perilous ;  when  the  icicles  hung  from 
the  rocky  cloughs  like  crystal  chandeliers,  and  the  shep- 
herds with  their  collies,  looking  after  the  sheep  in  ravine 
and  dell  were  sheeted  with  ice.  But  my  midsummer  ex- 
perience of  the  Scout  is  not  one  readily  effaced  from  the 
memory.  It  was  a  relentlessly  rainy  day.  The  mountain 
was  as  dangerous  on  this  July  afternoon  as  on  the  wildest 
winter  day.  It  was  a  day  that  reminded  you  of  the  grim 
and  gloomy  passages  in  Ossian.  Rolling  clouds  of  watery 
fog  came  up  from  the  stormy  north-west — big,  heavy  bat- 
talions of  mist,  mournful  and  melancholy,  marshalled  with 
a  strange  precision  and  majesty  of  movement,  as  if  a  Moltke 
had  pre-arranged  their  manoeuvres.  They  swept  on  the 
mountain  and  were  beaten  back  at  some  of  the  rocky  head- 
lands. They  were  dispersed  for  a  moment,  but  only  to 
gather  together  their  vapourous  forces,  and  sweep  on  with 
more  collected  strength.  The  continuous  rain  had  made 
the  little  inky  trickling  rills  foaming  torrents  strong  enough 
to  sweep  sheep  away.  The  horizon  had  been  wiped  out 
of  the  landscape.  Detail  and  distance  had  disappeared. 
Perspective,  or  any  sense  of  relative  proportion,  was  lost. 
The  Kinder  Fall  was  not  to  be  seen ;  but  its  magnificent 
roar  was  like  the  Atlantic  booming  in  Fingal's  Cave  at 
Stafifa  before  a  western  gale.  The  Snake  Inn  on  the 
Glossop  road  was  invisible  until  you  got  within  a  few  yards 
of  it,  so  thick  was  the  smoking,  reeking,  watery  fog,  that 
made  everything  blurred  and  indistinct.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  depth  of  misery  is  to  spend  a  wet  Sunday  all  by 
yourself  in  a  hack  cab  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
But  the  author  of  this  clever  concert  was  never  compelled 
for  his  sins  to  spend  St.  Swithin's  Day  in  a  downpour  at 
the  "Snake."  The  inn  is  comfortable  enough,  and  in  its 
cheeriness  and  cleanliness  quite  belies  its  title ;  but  with 
the  dolorous  rain  beating  against  its  doleful  windows,  and 
the  sepulchral  wind  soughing  and  surging  around  in  a  moan- 
ing state  of  melancholy,  and  the  grand  old  hills  reduced  to 
a  miserable  monotone,  more  cheerful  spots  can  be  found 
than  the  "  Snake  "  under  the  misanthropic  slopes  of  Kinder- 
scout.  Landscape  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  fiction. 
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Some  of  our  best  novelists  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
subtle  influences  of  scenery,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
ethics  of  atmosphere,  quite  as  much  as  the  painters,  loving 
sparkling  sunny  days  of  brilliant,  burning  blue  as  Paul 
Veronese  loved  them,  or  finding  philosophical  interpreta- 
tions in  dreary,  drizzly  darkness,  without  colour  or  contour, 
as  did  Cozens  and  Girtin  and  Turner.  Looking  at  the 
grisly  Kinderscout  shrouded  with  the  July  fog,  and  with  the 
windows  of  the  inn  beaten  by  the  blinding,  buffeting  rain, 
I  recall  a  haunting  passage  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  Shirley. 
What  a  pathetic,  aching  passage  it  is — it  might  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  Wuthering  Heights  instead  of  by 
her  sympathizing  sister.  "  This  is  an  autumn  evening,  wet 
and  wild.  There  is  only  one  cloud  in  the  sky;  but  it 
curtains  it  from  pole  to  pole.  The  wind  cannot  rest ;  it 
hurries  sobbing  over  hills  of  sullen  outline,  colourless  with 
twilight  and  mist.  Rain  has  beat  all  day  on  that  Church 
tower  (Haworth);  it  rises  dark  from  the  stony  enclosure  of 
its  graveyard ;  the  nettles,  the  long  grass,  and  the  tombs  all 
drip  with  wet." 


II. 

December  on  the  Derbyshire  moors  !  Few  artists  have 
taken  their  easels  up  to  these  wild  solitudes  in  the  wane  of 
the  year  ;  yet  these  picturesque  wildernesses  have  charms  in 
winter  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  landscape  painter. 
The  colour  may  be  the  more  sombre  than  when,  in  the 
autumn  glory,  the  moors  are  an  arabesque  of  purple  and 
gold — the  heather  in  its  royal  bloom  richer  in  its  Tryian  dye 
than  a  monarch's  robe,  and  the  gorse,  in  its  resplendent 
Ophir-like  yellow,  recalling  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Savage  and  desolate  to  some  temperaments — attached  to 
luxuriant  pastoral  scenes — are  the  billowy  mountain  wastes 
that  stretch  from  Penistone  to  Kinderscout.  A  week  spent 
alone  on  these  moors  in  a  silent  session  of  thought  is  a  fine 
moral  corrective.  In  their  austere  and  noble  barrenness 
they  look  like  an  angry  ocean  suddenly  arrested  in  the 
tossing  tumult  of  its  disturbance — petrified  in  its  swaying 
ambition,  and  left  sullen,  solid,  stony,  but  splendid  and 
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sublime.  Heedless  are  these  wide-reaching  moors  of  yester- 
day, to-day,  or  to-morrow ;  insensible  to  William  the  Con- 
queror of  England's  remote  past  and  Albert  Edward  the 
Emperor  of  the  near  future.  In  their  morose  majesty  they 
are  quite  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  children  of 
men — their  successes  and  failures,  conquests  and  contriv- 
ances, rivalries  and  jealousies,  loves  and  hatreds,  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  fears.  Man  to  these  misty  headlands 
and  hollow  valleys  is  as  ephemeral  as  the  insect  of  the 
hour  or — to-day's  Daily  News.  Not  less  lonely  and  dis- 
dainful of  mankind  is  the  watershed  west  of  Axe  Edge, 
called  Three  Bridges.  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire here  meet  in  a  rocky  region  that  would  have  addressed 
its  scornful  romance  to  the  weird  sympathies  of  Emily 
Bronte,  to  whom  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  eulogium  of 
Wordsworth  may  be  applied.  Nature  not  only  seems  to 
have  inspired  her  writings,  but  to  have  written  them  for  her. 
The  one  or  two  white  houses  that  give  a  hint  of  humanity  to 
the  rugged  hill-sides  are  a  mile  or  two  apart.  At  one  of 
them  these  lines  are  being  written.  One  day  the  sky  is 
that  of  summer,  but  the  air,  in  its  keen,  crystal  coldness, 
shaves  the  face  like  an  atmospheric  razor,  and  the  tiny 
tributaries  that  carry  their  cheerful  offerings  to  the  Dane 
are  skimmed  with  ice.  The  river  is  the  only  thing  stirring  in 
the  deep,  dark  defile  below,  bold  with  rocky  headlands,  and 
black  with  peat,  save  the  grouse  that  ever  and  anon  startle 
the  stillness  with  their  strange  scream.  The  sun  evokes  an 
opulence  of  colour  from  these  undulating  moors  that  stretch 
away  to  the  Roches  and  other  distant  hills  of  pearly  gray  in 
the  perspective,  where  the  sky  on  the  horizon  line  is  toned 
down  from  a  hare-bell  blue  by  gentle  gradations  into  warm 
and  dusky  tints,  like  a  very  fine  chromo-lithograph.  The 
heather  itself  is  of  a  velvety  bronze  green ;  the  mosses  are 
of  a  deeper  pile  and  might  have  come  from  the  looms  of 
Lyons  ;  the  lichens  simply  pencil  the  rocks  with  traceries 
that  are  too  delicate  to  add  to  the  bold  scheme  of  colour ; 
there  are  tall  grasses  of  a  pale  white  green  ;  the  bracken  is 
a  rusty  yellow ;  but  the  prevailing  hue  is  a  tawny  red,  sup- 
plied by  the  stunted  grasses  that  grow  above  the  moss. 
Stacks  of  cut  peat  make  black  patches ;  the  river  itself, 
foaming  over  its  rocky  bed,  is  of  a  clear  cairngorm  yellow, 
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topaz,  if  you  like.  But  for  its  activity  the  solitude  would 
become  despondent ;  save  for  its  cheerful  voice,  pitched  in 
all  sorts  of  keys  as  it  suits  its  mood,  the  silence  would  be 
painful.  Game  is  abundant,  but  no  sportsman  with  his 
breechloader  breaks  the  trembling  stillness.  The  nearest 
highway  is  three  miles  distant.  .  .  .  Another  day.  Fog 
enshrouds  with  gray  gloom  every  object.  The  rain  beats  in 
a  monotonous,  melancholy  manner  against  the  windows  of 
the  isolated  house.  The  mist  marches  slowly  past,  battalion 
after  battalion,  with  no  break  in  the  muffled  ranks.  The 
sorrowful  sough  of  the  wind  is  a  sob,  a  wail,  a  growl,  a  mur- 
mur, a  moan.  It  has  not  the  energy  to  shriek  or  roar.  The 
swollen  river  in  the  valley  is  hoarse  and  congested  in  its 
articulations.  From  morning  till  night  the  outlook  is  the 
same.  We  recall  the  awful  passage  of  Dante's  where  he 
depicts  the  souls  of  those  who  were  not  bad  enough  for 
the  infernal  regions,  but  not  good  enough  for  Heaven — 
definite  neither  in  excellency  or  evil — dim,  vague  figures, 
which  the  wind  blew  hither  and  thither  like  torn  mist- 
wreaths.  The  Lady  Superior  cannot  quite  endorse  the 
caustic  yeoman's  opinion  that  "  there's  a  hoil  in  th'  sky,"  be- 
cause no  sky  is  visible.  It  is  a  dull  world  of  hopeless  vapour, 
and  the  whole  land  is  curtained  with  one  impenetrable  cloud 
distilling  itself  with  dismal  slowness.  The  house  is  about 
i, 600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  I  make  a  feeble  joke  about 
its  "  well-aired  beds  ; "  but  fun  is  a  failure.  The  landlord, 
lighting  his  pipe  at  a  peat  fire,  only  says,  "  We  are  never 
merlested  up  'ere."  .  .  .  Another  day  comes.  It  is  a 
landscape  painter's  day.  The  mist  is  not  easily  driven 
out  of  the  valley,  and  the  hill-tops  rise  like  tufted  islands 
above  a  smoky  surf.  A  landscape  painter's  day  of  shower 
and  shine,  gusty  with  fast  scudding  clouds,  and  sunny 
gleams  of  silver  and  blue.  The  wind  is  from  the  west,  and 
brings  on  its  nourishing  wings  the  breath  of  the  Atlantic. 
You  can  taste  the  salt  of  the  sea  on  your  lips.  As  gloom 
and  gleam  succeed  each  other,  distances  are  magnified,  and 
details  minimised,  and  an  indefinable  mystery  given  to  the 
intermediate  scenery.  The  colour  of  the  moors  is  constantly 
changing  from  dingy  browns  and  dirty  grays  to  bronze 
greens  and  ruddy  reds.  The  colour,  too,  on  a  day  like  this 
is  local.  One  vast  tract  of  moorland  height,  intersecting 
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glen,  and  lateral  gritstone  gorge,  will  be  in  reflective  shadow ; 
while  the  other  will  be  in  vivid,  sparkling  sunshine.  .  .  . 
What  will  to-morrow  be  like  ?  The  Lady  Superior  wants  to 
see  these  broad,  brown  moors  blanched  with  snow,  with  its 
unsmirched  scrolls  and  curves  softening  every  harsh  feature, 
and  rounding  every  assertive  projection.  We  may  not  have 
long  to  wait. 


ROUND     ABOUT     BELPER. 


||T  has  frequently  been  urged  against  Englishmen 
that  the  scenes  of  their  native  land  suffer  neglect 
at  their  hands,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
impeachment  is  not  altogether  undeserved.  The 
health-resorts  in  which  Great  Britain  abounds,  both  inland 
and  on  the  coast,  are  passed  aside  for  more  fanciful  but 
less  favoured  German  spas ;  and  while  we  are  familiar  with 
Continental  show  places,  we  remain  invincibly  ignorant  of 
the  many  "beauty-spots,"  the  mountains  and  lakes,  the 
delightful  valleys  and  drowsy  villages,  and  the  dreamy 
cathedral  cities  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Rogerson  says  : 

"  England,  thou  hast  within  thy  wave-girt  isle 
Scenes  of  magnificence  and  beauty  rare, 
Too  often  scorn'd  by  thy  ungrateful  sons, 
Who  leave,  unseen,  thy  lovely  hills  and  vales, 
And  seek  for  pleasure  'neath  a  foreign  sky. " 

Charles  Kingsley,  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  asks — 

"  While  we  see  God's  signet 

Fresh  on  England's  ground, 
Why  go  gallivanting 

With  the  nations  round." 

It  is  to  be   questioned,  too,   whether   the  "globe-trotter" 
derives  as  much  health,  knowledge,  and  pleasure  from  his 
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extensive  travels  as  he  would  if  he  stayed  on  this  side  of  the 
"  silver  streak,"  which  Douglas  Jerrold  declared  to  be  the 
best  thing  between  England  and  France.  "Sir,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson  to  a  fine  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from 
Rome, ,"  some  men  would  learn  more  in  the  Hampstead  stage 
than  others  in  the  tour  of  Europe."  There  was  much  truth 
in  the  trenchant  observation,  which  was  as  forcible  as  "  surly 
Sam's  "  description  of  Jonas  Hanway,  who  was  fond  of  show- 
ing himself  off : — "  He  acquired  some  reputation  in  travelling 
abroad,  but  lost  it  in  travelling  at  home."  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  lady  in  Switzerland  who  was  "  doing  the  Continent " 
with  a  "  personally  conducted  party."  She  was  checking  off 
in.  a  pocket-book  the  places  visited.  An  American  gentle- 
man asked  which  was  the  next  spot  of  interest.  "  Geneva," 
she  replied.  "Ah,  but  we  have  called  at  Geneva."  "Oh, 
have  we  ?  "  she  said.  "  Well,  I  must  confess  I'm  slightly 
mixed."  Other  people  are  disappointed  in  all  they  see 
abroad,  and  even  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  not  sufficiently  lofty 
for  their  ideas.  "Smelungus,"  says  Sterne,  "had  been  the 
Grand  Tour,  and  had  seen  nothing  to  admire  ;  all  was  barren 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba;  and  when  I  met  him  he  fell  foul 
of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  abused  her  ladyship  like  a 
common  fish-fag." 

He  would  no  doubt  be  accounted  a  bold  man  who  would 
include  Belper  among  the  boasted  "  beauty-spots  "  of  Derby- 
shire. Yet  rightly  regarded,  and  in  a  relative  sense,  there 
are  far  less  picturesque  places  in  our  romantic  shire.  The 
majority  of  people  imagine  they  have  seen  Belper  when 
they  have  driven  along  the  turnpike  from  Derby  to  Matlock, 
through  Bridge  Street,  and  called  for  refreshment  at  the 
Lion.  But  no  supposition  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  They  have  never  entered  the  actual  town  of  Belper 
at  all.  They  have  missed  the  Market-place  and  the  Church. 
They  lose  even  the  weirs  at  Strutt's  Mills,  a  point  where  the 
Derwent  is  most  captivating.  Belper  is  moss-grown  and 
old,  with  ancient  stories  and  strange  traditions ;  and  it  is 
blatantly  commonplace,  and  fearfully  and  wonderfully  new. 
Its  old  gray  houses,  trellised  with  ivy,  are  picturesque  and 
soothing  in  their  gentle  spirit  of  repose.  Even  its  old-world 
mills  have  a  stern  massive  grandeur  in  which  Ruskin  might 
discover  a  sturdy  beauty.  But  new  Belper,  with  its  red, 
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raw  brick  houses,  and  paltry  "  villas  "  puffed  out  with  painful 
pride  into  "  bow-windows "  is  not  a  pleasant  revelation. 
Belper  is  a  grateful  compromise  between  town  and  country. 
The  Market-place  on  a  Saturday  night  is  primitive  in  its 
simplicity,  and  the  old-fashioned  stalls  are  rich  with  products 
that  you  do  not  discover  with  the  longest  purse  in  modern 
shops.  Every  week-day  you  may  see  A  a  donkey 
with  panniers  of  milk  arrive  in  the  town  from  the 

pastoral  valley  of  the  Ecclesbourne,  re-  mind  in  g 

you  of  Chantrey  and  the  village 


of  Norton.  Yet  the  express  trains  on  the  Midland  main 
line,  darting  through  those  unrelenting  stone  cuttings  that 
the  elder  Stephenson  made — a  monument  of  masonry — 
between  Derby  and  Leeds,  stop  at  Belper  Station,  as  do 
the  fast  trains  flying  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to 
London. 

The  Derwent  is  dammed  up  into  a  lake.  The  overflow 
weirs  make  respectable  cataracts.  There  is  no  finer  water- 
power  in  the  country  for  mill  machinery  than  the  banked-up 
waters  of  the  Derwent  at  Belper.  The  history  of  Strutt's 
Mills — the  cradle  of  the  cotton  manufacture — belongs  to 
the  romance  of  trade.  It  is  part  of  that  story  of  fabulous 
fact  called  "Fortunes  Made  in  Business."  The  erst  pros- 
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perous  nail  trade  is  expiring,  thanks  to  American  imports  of 
machine-made  nails.  There  is,  however,  still  to  be  seen  the 
flare  of  the  forge,  still  to  be  heard  the  clink-clink  of  the 
hammer  at  little  isolated  shops  spread  at  remote  intervals 
over  the  town.  But  let  the  nailer  of  to-day  work  as  hard  as 
he  can  from  morning  to  night,  he  is  a  lucky  man  if  he 
can  earn  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  be  an  en- 
ergetic craftsman  to  boot.  The  nailer  is  no  longer  the 
dread  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  has  lost  his  fondness  for 
"striking;"  and  the  terrible  pugilistic  encounters  between 
professors  of  the  fistic  art  at  Cow  Hill  and  the  Gorsey 
Hundred  belong  to  the  past  The  School  Board,  the 
Church,  and  bad  trade  have  intervened,  and  a  milder 
generation  has  sprung  up  under  their  benign  influence ; 
although  only  the  other  week  the  police  annals  had  a  record 
of  two  Belper  women,  stripped  a  la  Sayers  and  Heenan, 
with  their  backers,  having  a  square  "  set  to."  " '  Eave  arf  a 
brick  at  him  ! "  was  the  greeting  a  stranger  used  to  receive 
in  the  Black  Country ;  at  Belper  his  reception  was  wont  to 
be  equally  hearty.  "  What  time  is  it  ?  "  said  in  the  by-gone 
time  an  innocent  visitor,  putting  his  head  inside  the  window 
opening  of  a  nailer's  shop.  "  It's  just  struck  one  ! "  said  the 
jocular  nailer,  bringing  his  mirthful  steel-faced  hammer 
heavily  down  upon  the  soft  head  of  the  enquiring  stranger. 

Belper  nailers  are  not  gregarious  workmen.  Individual 
nailers  decline  to  work  in  a  central  shop.  A  large  employer, 
who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  trade  as  intimately  as 
any  master  in  the  Midland  counties,  tried  the  experiment, 
but  the  result  did  not  reward  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
men.  The  Belper  nailer  dislikes  discipline.  He  is  averse 
to  regular  hours.  A  Bohemian  of  the  bench,  he  prefers 
to  be  his  own  master.  He  elects  to  work  alone  in  a  little 
lean-to  shed  attached  to  his  humble  cottage.  And  pictur- 
esque enough  is  the  meagre  workshop  on  a  winter's  evening, 
when  the  smithy  fire  burns  red,  and  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  on  the  molten  nail  produce  dazzling  pyrotechnic 
effects  that  light  up  the  heavy  Rembrandt-like  shadows,  and 
might  raise  up  Schalken.'s  ghost  to  fresh  inspirations  of 
artificial  illumination.  Moreover,  there  is  another  flaw  in 
the  nailer's  industrial  character.  He  never  works  on  Mon- 
day. He  never  did,  and  he  never  will.  His  father  never 
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worked  on  Monday  before  him,  and  his  children  won't  after 
him,  despite  the  School  Board,  and  the  sweet  influences 
of  "civilization." 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  is  one  of  the  staple  trades  of 
Belper.  The  nailer  out  of  his  meagre  earnings  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  and  educate  his  family.  His  wife  and 
daughters,  therefore,  eke  out  his  scanty  pay  by  "  chevening," 
/.<?.,  the  embroidery  known  as  "clock-work,"  on  silk  stock- 
ings. Belper  supplies  the  ladies  of  the  stage  with  those 
ravishing  silken  "  tights "  that  so  entrance  the  modern 
"dude"  and  "masher."  The  theatrical  costumiers  of  Paris 
and  London  alike  draw  their  supplies  of  hose  from  Belper, 
and  the  nailer's  daughter  "chevins"  silken  stockings  that 
may  be  worn  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  or  Miss  Fortescue.  But  the  leading  establishment 
at  Belper  is  the  Union  Workhouse.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  county.  Built  in  the  proud 
Elizabethan  style,  with  its  white  stone  facade,  its  mullioned 
windows,  its  frontage  of  lawn,  its  shrubberies,  its  gravelled 
carriage-drives,  and  its  ornamental  lodges,  it  might  be  a 
nobleman's  castle  or  a  richly-endowed  university.  Tramps 
are  partial  to  this  Palace  of  Poverty.  Intimate  with  the 
interior  of  other  county  caravanseries — Shardlow,  Derby, 
Bakewell,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith — they  have  a  sneaking 
affection  for  the  Belper  institution. 

Belper  is  a  stronghold  of  Spiritualism  and  Ritualism.  A 
new  nunnery,  the  St.  Lawrence's  Sisterhood,  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
stalwart  Lady  Superior,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  place,  which  boasts  of  the  old  Chapel  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  founded  by  Edmund  Crouchback,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  in  1250.  John  of  Gaunt  had  a  seat  here, 
and  the  locality  called  "  the  Butts  "  was  the  archery  ground 
of  his  sturdy  bowmen.  Beaurepaire,  as  Belper  was  then 
called,  because  of  its  beautiful  situation,  was  a  favourite 
hunting-resort  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  The  natives  of 
Belper  cling  to  the  old  town  with  clannish  affection.  The 
sign-boards  of  the  shops  repeat  family  names,  such  as 
the  Coates',  the  Beresfords,  the  Halls,  the  Booths,  the 
Hawkinses,  and  the  Spencers.  But  it  is  of  the  scenery 
of  Belper,  and  not  of  its  industries  and  society,  that  I  desire 
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to  write.  There  are  a  hundred  charming  walks  with  scenic 
surprises,  of  meadow,  hill,  valley,  and  river.  The  Park — 
which  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Repps  Jodrell,  Bart., 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  stands  on  a  steep  hill-side  interlaced 
with  wooded  walks,  overlooking  undulating  breadths  of  green, 
.the  roofs  of  the  town,  and  the  heights  beyond.  The  Park, 
not  many  years  ago,  was  thickly  wooded.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  forest  giants.  But  the  timber  has  been  sadly 
thinned,  although  many  fine  trees  with  mossy  boles  remain, 
"  suggesting  poetry  while  they  contribute  shade."  A  greater 
desecration  is  the  covering  over  of  the  historic  Lady  Well,  a 
quaint  trysting  place,  with  a  spring  of  the  purest,  coolest 
water.  This  has  been  "  improved "  into  a  town-water 
supply.  An  embankment  of  rubble  stone,  an  enclosure 
of  wall,  and  three  or  four  hideous  pipes,  mark  the  site  of  the 
Lady  Well,  where  on  Wake-Monday  the  school  children 
were  wont  to  gather,  and  cover  with  their  frolics  the  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  amphitheatre  of  green.  The  old  lake  by 
the  corn  mill  is  dry,  and  the  wheel  is  still ;  but  the  stream 
runs  down  the  valley  as  of  yore.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Park,  All  Saints'  and  the  Shot  Tower  and  the  chimneys  of 
Derby  are  distinctly  discernible.  The  sun  plays  with  the 
noble  parish  tower  eight  miles  away,  now  making  the  gray 
stone  shine  with  a  white  radiance,  now  clouding  it  into  an 
indigo  black.  Duffield,  five  miles  nearer,  is  altogether  hid- 
den in  the  unhealthy  hollow  in  which  it  lies ;  but  the  ragged 
row  of  poplars  at  Allestree  makes  a  distinct  landmark.  Away 
up  the  Derwent  valley  stands  Crich  Cliff,  with  its  tower  point- 
ing like  a  finger  to  the  sky.  Beyond  to  its  left  are  the  Mat- 
lock  heights,  and  to  the  right  the  bulky  mass  of  hilly  country 
round  Ashover  Hay.  Due  east,  Kilburn,  Denby,  and  Rip- 
ley  are  represented  by  smoke  smudges ;  and  further  still 
rise  the  clouds  from  the  colliery  engines  and  iron  works 
of  the  teeming  Erewash  Valley,  with  the  Nottingham  and 
Lincoln  plains  in  the  vague  blue  vastness  beyond.  In  the 
west  spread  the  hills  of  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  in 
dreamy  distances,  green,  gray,  silvery,  or  golden,  as  the 
setting  sun  may  be  effulgent  or  fading  in  its  splendour. 
Other  walks  abound. 

Let  us  take  one  of  these  rural  rambles  together,  mon  ami. 
It  is   Sunday   morning,   and  Sunday  as   George   Dawson 
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maintains  is  a  day  not  for  Moses,   but  for  Christ  at  the 

Feast "a  day  for  life,  light,  and  God      .      .     a 

day  to  maintain  that  highest  liberty  which  consists  in 
giving  the  best  part  of  a  man's  nature  a  full  opportunity  to 
open  itself  to  the  sunshine."  At  country  chapels,  in  this 
part  of  Derbyshire,  the  month  of  May  is  the  time  of  "School 
Sermons,"  and  this  morning  in  Belper  Market-place,  the 
children  in  their  new  and  shining  raiments  are  singing  their 
processional  hymns.  Their  sweet  voices,  with  here  and 
there  a  shrill  treble  out  of  tune,  follow  us  to  the  ivied 
archway  connecting  Messrs.  Strutt's  Mills  in  Bridge  Street. 
The  buildings  on  either  side  might  be  in  their  stone  solidity, 
their  menacing  masonry,  fortresses  or  prisons,  places  of 
defence  instead  of  marts  of  commerce.  The  ivy  over  the 
archway  masks  an  opening  for  cannon.  The  mills  were 
established  in  1778,  and  were  visited  by  Her  Majesty  in 
1832.  Nowhere  in  its  course  is  the  Derwent  more  pictorial 
than  at  the  bridge  at  Belper.  Above  the  broken  water  of 
the  weirs  it  is  lake-like  in  its  wide  expanse,  reflecting  in 
green  glassy  sweeps  the  undulating  uplands  beyond,  and 
the  hill-side  cemetery  that  by  its  picturesque  situation  seems 
to  make  death  beautiful.  But  it  is  a  river  without  a  swan, 
a  boat,  or  a  fisherman.  The  weirs,  however,  make  the 
silence  vocal.  One  is  a  merry  sluice  with  several  gates 
liberating  the  flood  above,  which  plunges  down  with  flashing 
effervescence,  and  with  a  crashing  music  in  its  sparkle. 
The  large  weir  is  a  crescent  with  a  wooded  island  at  its 
feet.  But  the  best  view  of  this  roaring  tumult  of  sunlit 
foam  is  obtained  when  we  have  crossed  the  bridge  and 
turned  to  the  river  path  on  the  right.  The  water  is  low 
enough  to-day,  but  the  flood  openings  in  the  wall  and  the 
traces  of  sand  in  the  fields  above  furnish  evidence  of  what 
the  Derwent  is  when  it  is  "  fresh,"  that  is  when  it  has  had  a 
"  drop  too  much"  in  the  Peak.  Looking  up  the  sunny 
stream  the  old  stone  arches  frame  a  picture  of  dancing 
water.  Above  in  the  woodland  park  is  Bridge  Hill,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Strutt.  The  ivy  embroidered 
windows  flash  back  the  sunlight,  as  they  command  the 
verdant  valley  of  the  Derwent.  A  study  of  colour  the 
opening  foliage  in  and  about  this  pleasant  domain.  The 
incomparable  painter — Nature — has  spread  the  most  delicate 
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pigments  on  her  palette,  and  daintily  touched  with  the  tip 
of  her  brush  the  wooded  slopes.  The  tree-tints  of  May  are 
as  various  as  the  manifold  hues  of  autumn.  What  grada- 
tions of  tender  and  translucent  green  and  hesitating  yellows, 
mixed  up  with  neutral  umbers  and  sombre  russets  !  Most 
vivid  is  the  green  creeping  over  the  larches  in  lace-like 
flounces.  The  budding  leaves  of  the  oak  are  a  ruddy 
yellow.  The  sun  makes  transparent  the  leaves  of  chestnut 
and  sycamore.  The  ash  is  not  out.  Its  branches  are  bare 
and  the  buds  as  black  as  they  were  it  the  bleak  days  of 
March  ;  but  close  by  is  a  copper  beech  whose  leaves  gleam 
with  a  rich  red  gold.  Pellucid  is  the  intense  green  of  the 
hedgerows,  but  the  May  does  not  yet  perfume  the  hawthorns. 
Near  the  bridge  is  an  old-established  rookery.  The  black 
republic  has  assembled  in  indignant  caucus,  and  the  op- 
position in  one  noble  elm  is  disputing  the  vexed  question  of 
the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws  with  the  garrulous  Government 
in  the  next  tree.  Judging  from  the  temper  and  tone  of  the 
proceedings  some  drastic  votes  of  censure  are  being  passed. 

Where  the  "  cut"  from  the  cotton  mills  joins  the  river,  a 
pike  lies  basking  in  a  deep  pool  like  a  log.  The  little 
bridge  we  now  cross  is  over  the  Blackbrook,  winding  like 
a  ribbon  of  silver  between  banks  of  green.  A  kingfisher 
glitters  over  the  dancing  ripples.  The  cuckoo  tell  his 
name  to  the  hills ;  the  starlings  are  having  a  musical 
quarrel — a  family  dispute,  I  suppose ;  the  blackbird  is 
rehearsing  his  bridal  notes  ;  the  lark  is  at  Heaven's  gate  ; 
and  that  operatic  singer,  the  thrush,  justifies  by  his  varied 
notes  the  assertion  that,  if  the  bird  were  as  rare  as  the 
nightingale,  people  would  go  miles  to  listen  to  its  melody. 

We  are  in  the  meadows  now  striking  up  the  hill  to  the 
Chevin,  the  first  link  in  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  hyacinthine 
blue  sky,  here  and  there  streaked  with  silvery  cirrus  clouds, 
is  vocal  with  the  pearly  music  of  larks.  There  is  a  concert 
of  wild  birds  in  yonder  copse,  in  which  the  jubilant  piping 
of  the  thush  is  heard  above  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird. 
There  are  a  few  blue-bells  in  the  wooded  spaces  ;  the  forget- 
me-not  appeals  to  us  tremulously  with  its  azure  eyes ;  the 
wood  anemone  shows  its  delicate  face;  but  the  prevailing 
colour  in  the  hedgerows  and  fields  is  yellow — from  the 
deepest  chrome  to  the  palest  saffron — the  yellow  of  daffodil, 
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primrose,  celandine,  coltsfoot,  marsh  marigold,  dandelion, 
cowslip,  and  butter-cup — the  last  the  latest  arrival.  His 
companion  flower,  the  daisy,  has  been  in  the  fields  weeks 
before  him.  The  wood-sorrel  swings  its  fragile  bells ;  bees 
hum  round  the  red  dead-nettle ;  violet-purple  flowers  decor- 
ate the  trailing  ground-ivy.  Past  the  fields  where  the  young 
clover  is  a  dark  green,  and  the  young  wheat  a  shimmering, 
tender  tint,  with  here  and  there  a  trace  of  the  yellow  char- 
lock. The  steep  meadow-path  we  are  now  ascending,  was 
once  the  scene  of  a  murder,  and  the  memory  of  the  crime 
still  haunts  and  dishonours  the  place.  The  view  of  Belper 
from  the  summit  is  panoramic  in  its  effect,  but  larger  land- 
scapes will  unfold  themselves  presently. 

A  country  lane  now,  with  broad  spaces  of  ragged  grass 
and  golden  gorse  on  either  side  of  the  red  sandstone  road. 
Here  and  there  occurs  a  cottage  with  rich  coloured  japonica 
on  its  gray  frontage,  or  a  farmstead  with  orchard  white  and 
red  with  the  blossom  of  plum  and  pear,  cherry  and  apple, 
and  damson.  This  is  Farnah  Green.  "Farn"  is  a  prefix 
signifying  fern,  and  is  frequently  used  as  an  appellation  for 
places  which  derived  their  names  from  the  ancient  abund- 
ance of  ferns  in  their  neighbourhood.  Leaving  to  the  left 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  approached  by  stable-loft 
steps  from  the  outside,  below  us  is  the  declivitous  hollow 
called  the  "  Depth  o'  Lumb."  The  last  time  I  stood  looking 
into  this  romantic  gorge  was  Christmas  Day,  when  the  snow 
covered  the  uplands,  the  trees  in  the  defile  were  shivering  in 
the  cold,  black  and  chill,  and  the  wind  cut  your  face  like  a 
scimitar.  My  companion  and  myself  were  the  only  people 
in  this  lonely  ice-bound  landscape.  The  scene  in  its  atmos- 
pheric conditions  was  almost  as  gruesome  as  the  Pass  of 
Glencoe.  We  felt  a  respectful  kind  of  compassion  for  the 
Misses  Hall  who  live  in  the  isolated  house  that  dominates 
the  slopes  of  this  secluded  wind-swept  hollow.  But  now  it  is 
May,  and  we  throw  ourselves  with  rapture  on  the  grass,  and 
think  the  same  house  as  enchanted  as  the  palace  which  that 
poetical  impostor,  Claude  Melnotte,  painted  for  the  confiding 
Pauline.  There  is  a  shimmer  of  green  on  the  trees  that 
fringe  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  basin.  There  is 
the  hum  of  bees.  A  butterfly  sails  past  on  the  scented  air 
like  a  winged  flower.  The  rivulet  shows  a  glassy  gleam  wher- 
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ever  the  hanging  branches  expose  the  surface  of  the  crystal 
water  to  the  sun.  The  plantation  against  the  house  shows 
that  the  owners  have  taken  artistic  advantage  of  a  fine 
natural  site  for  the  display  of  landscape  gardening.  Charm- 
ing, indeed,  are  these  vertical  slopes  in  their  luxury  of  leaves. 
When  you  go  to  the  Depth  o'  Lumb,  don't  forget  to 
climb  up  to  the  Firestone  Rocks,  which  are  on  the  summit 
side  of  the  Chevin.  They  lie  to  the  left  on  the  road  between 
the  Blue  Bell  Inn  and  Chevin  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
G.  N.  Alleyne,  Bart,  and  form  part  of  a  disused  stone 
quarry,  a  green  and  bowery  wilderness  now  of  bramble  and 
broom  and  bracken.  On  this  bleak  height  a  beacon  fire 
blazed  on  Jubilee  day,  and  was  answered  by  many  points 
of  flame.  The  Firestone  is  about  600  feet  in  altitude,  but  it 
commands  views  finer  than  hills  of  greater  height.  Like  an 
island  peak  it  affords  a  prospect  in  every  direction.  The 
country  is  spread  out  like  a  map  of  immense  projection. 
The  fields  are  a  patchwork  of  diverse  colours — red  and 
brown  and  green,  the  hedgerows  making  dark  dividing  lines, 
and  the  woods  dusky  stretches  of  reposeful  colour.  The 
horizon  melts  away  in  vague  blue  silvery  distances  that 
remind  you  of  Turner's  dreamy  perspectives.  Southward, 
eight  miles  away,  is  the  tower  of  All  Saints',  at  Derby,  re- 
duced in  shape  to  an  obelisk.  In  the  sunny  haze  are  the 
Charnwood  Forest  heights,  and  the  Wrekin,  in  Shropshire. 
Westward,  Rippingover,  Hazelwood,  Turnditch,  Windley, 
and  the  Ecclesbourne  valley;  behold  Handley  Wood,  Kirk 
Ireton,  Intake  Chapel,  and  the  Staffordshire  hills  beyond 
Ashbourne.  The  height  to  the  north-west  is  All  port  Stone 
( 1,0 1 8  feet),  and  beyond  are  the  Wirksworth  uplands.  To 
the  north,  with  "  Bess  a'lone  "  and  Heage  Firs  intervening, 
is  Crich  Cliff  (906  feet),  like  an  open  umbrella,  now  gray 
and  now  a  glistening  white  as  sun  and  shade  play  with  its 
bleached  limestone  face.  The  houses  to  the  east  are  those 
of  Ripley.  The  smoke  comes  from  Codnor  Park,  Riddings, 
and  Butterley.  In  the  dim  blue  distance  beyond  are  the 
wooded  plains  of  Nottinghamshire.  Let  us  rest,  my  friend, 
on  this  breezy  observatory  awhile.  Not  soon  will  the  eye 
be  tired  of  the  view,  not  soon  will  the  mind  weary  of  the 
solitude,  not  soon  shall  we  grow  insensible  to  all  the  sweet 
idyllic  influences  of  the  sunny  spring  time  that  encompass  us. 


Chapter 


A     GARDEN     SKETCH 


JEOPLE  from  the  south  of  England  who  come  to 
Buxton  in  the  middle  of  June  are  afforded  the 
spring-time  twice  in  the  year.  There  is  a  coyness 
about  the  coming  of  Spring  in  the  Peake  Countrie, 
and  the  trees  delay  to  clothe  themselves  until  the  flounces 
of  greenery  in  the  London  parks  have  become  worn  with 
heat  and  dust.  The  Derbyshire  Highlands  are  then  in  their 
full  freshness  and  beauty.  The  Buxton  Gardens  are  a  study 
of  bud  and  blossom,  flower  and  foliage.  The  lilacs  are  odor- 
ous in  their  white  and  purple  clusters.  The  laburnum  is 
dropping  its  "wells  of  fire."  The  hawthorns  are  covered 
with  scented  snow.  The  chestnut  rears  its  perfumed  pago- 
das of  pearl.  The  wild  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  are 
rainbows  of  red  and  pink  and  white.  The  sycamore  holds 
out  its  tassels  to  the  honey-seeking  bees,  littering  the  walks 
with  its  discarded  sheaths.  The  "  lady  of  the  woods,"  the 
light  and  silvery  birch,  makes  a  green  dust  in  the  luminous 
leaf-land,  its  feathery  foliage  dancing  like  motes  in  the 
opal  sunlight.  There  are  indecisive  yellows  in  the  tender 
greenery,  half-tints  and  semi-tones.  The  copper  beech 
burns  a  vivid  red  in  the  lavish  light.  The  rhododendrons 
are  banks  of  bloom  from  the  faint  blush  of  pink  to  rich 
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Tyrian  purple.  The  deep  glossy  green  of  their  foliage 
shows  the  scars  of  the  severe  winter.  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  shrivelled  with  the  heat  of  the  intense  cold,  when,  as 
Milton's  expressive  metaphor  puts  it,  "  frost  burns  frore." 
Many  of  the  leaves  of  the  berberis,  through  the  asperity  of 
the  winter,  are  glazed  with  blood-red,  as  if  they  had  been 
smeared  with  sealing-wax.  The  perfumed  air  is  musical  with 
birds.  Merle  and  mavis  sing  against  each  other  in  rival 
minstrelsy.  There  is  no  place  where  one  can  receive  such 
practical  illustrations  of  natural  history  as  in  the  Gardens  at 
Buxton.  How  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  would  have 
revelled  in  this  green  and  bowery  pleasaunce  !  What  a  para- 
dise these  green  and  bowery  groves  would  have  been  to 
Thoureau  or  St.  Francis  D'Assisi !  In  the  ancient  and  well- 
beloved  elms  and  sycamores  the  rooks  furnish  a  constant 
study  to  the  lover  of  birds.  Faithful  are  the  rooks  in  their 
domestic  attachments.  Mated  and  married  for  life,  for 
better  or  worse,  they  afford  a  striking  contrast  in  their  con- 
jugal fidelity  and  parental  propriety  to  the  indecorous  ducks, 
and  the  other  web-footed  birds  that  are  as  wild  among  the 
winding  reaches  of  the  Wye  as  if  they  were  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  Interesting  it  was  in  the  snow-time  to  watch  the 
rooks  building  their  nests  in  the  wind-rocked  boughs  of  the 
ancestral  trees,  and  to  follow  them  through  all  the  pretty 
processes  of  nidification.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  engaging 
sight  is  the  departure  of  these  birds  each  night  to  roost  in 
the  Corbar  Woods,  a  mile  or  more  away.  The  flight  is  per- 
formed with  all  the  discipline  and  precision  of  a  military 
evolution.  A  week  or  two  ago  when  the  offspring  were  too 
feeble  to  leave  their  nests,  the  male  birds  at  sunset  were 
most  solicitous  in  giving  the  wives  and  wee  ones  their 
suppers  before  cawing  them  a  prolonged  "Good-night." 
Presently  the  young  birds  were  taken  trial  trips  on  their 
wings  until  the  whole  family  were  able  to  make  the  solitudes 
of  Corbar  their  night  quarters.  In  a  day  or  two  the  whole 
family  will  remove  to  their  aristocratic  seat  at  Chatsworth, 
which  they  will  make  their  home  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  paying  Buxton  daily  visits  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  visitors.  And  what  a 
study  of  life  and  character  is  presented  !  It  would' be  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  dusky  philosophers 
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on  the  gay  and  the  gouty  people  that  come  under  their 
observation.  But  as  Cowper  translates  Vincent  Bourne's 
exquisite  Latin  poem : 

"  He  sees  that  this  great  round-about, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 
Church,  army,   physic,  law, 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 
And  says  : — what  says  he  ?    CAW  !  " 

There  exists  a  lex  non  scripta  that  the  Buxton  rooks  are  not 
to  be  killed,  but  some  barbarian  biped,  who  ought  to  be 
made  an  example  of,  has  been  indulging  in  their  slaughter, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  more  humane  friends  of  corvus 
frugtlegus. 

The  Buxton  Gardens  afford  a  fine  field  to  the  reverent 
bird-nester,  the  friend  of  our  feathered  friends,  who  does 
not  abuse  their  sweet  confidences.  He  finds  out  almost 
by  instinct  their  sly  building-places,  counts  their  jewel- 
like  eggs,  and  does  not  disturb  their  domiciles  in  hedge- 
row, tree-branch,  or  rocky  cleft.  Many  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  finches  and  linnets,  select  the  Gardens  for  their 
nurseries.  And  it  has  been  no  ordinary  delight  for  me  to 
discover  their  nests  and  watch  their  domestic  arrangements. 
Scribbling  these  lines  in  the  open  air,  I  have  been  intently 
watching  a  thrush  that  has  perched  on  the  bough  of  a  sap- 
ling. His  pale  buff  breast,  with  its  triangular  dark  brown 
spots,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  some  fashionable  promena- 
ders,  who  by  their  converse  would  seem  to  be  bankrupt  of 
everything  save — money.  They  stand  and  stare  and  expect 
the  feathered  minstrel  to  sing.  Only  a  smothered  and  some- 
what gurgling  sound  comes  from  his  poetical  throat.  The 
fact  is  he  has  a  succulent  snail  in  his  beak,  and  is  waiting 
for  the  over-dressed  observers  to  take  their  departure  to  the 
evening  concert.  I  watch  and  wait ;  I  wonder  and  listen. 
Still  come  the  smothered,  gurgling  notes.  They  are  to  tell 
his  wife  and  little  ones  in  their  mossy  home  close  by  that  he 
is  near  to  them,  and  has  got  a  dainty  meal  for  their  table. 
Presently  in  the  silence,  when  the  promenaders  have  passed 
to  more  frivolous  scenes,  the  watchful  bird  flies  to  the 
hidden  nesting-place  in  some  bushes  a  few  yards  away. 
Having  fed  his  spouse  and  offspring,  he  wings  his  way  to 
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an  adjacent  elm,  and  then  peals  out  in  blithe,  bluff  melody 
a  wild,  loud,  and  joyful  tirr-a-wee,  tirr-a-wee  prooit,  tweet ! 
In  the  Wye  the  trout  are  making  innumerable  plashes  and 
circles  in  the  ochre-coloured  water.  I  have  some  crumbs 
in  my  pocket,  for  I  feed  the  fish  every  day.  I  throw  a  little 
piece  of  hard  crust  in  the  stream.  A  valiant  two-pounder 
rises  to  it.  It  is  too  stale  and  tough  for  his  tender  mouth, 
and  he  rejects  it;  but  not  to  abandon  the  morsel.  He 
will  wait  until  the  water  has  reduced  it  to  pulp.  Time 
after  time,  as  the  tiny  crust  floats  with  the  sluggish  cur- 
rent, he  tests  the  softening  process.  One  of  the  great 
ungainly  Chinese  geese,  however,  has  espied  the  floating 
food.  He  puts  on  the  swift  propelling  power  of  a  steam- 
launch  to  reach  it,  dividing  the  water  in  yacht-like  lines 
of  wake.  The  fish  notices  the  advance  of  the  bird,  and 
makes  a  bold  dash  for  the  crust.  Goose  and  trout  attack 
it  together  and  are  frightened  at  each  other.  In  the  criti- 
cal moment  an  impudent  duck  swimming  and  flying  snaps 
up  the  morsel  to  the  bewilderment  of  them  both !  On 
the  wooded  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  moor-hen 
has  made  its  nest  among  the  rushes  and  sedges  and  long 
coarse  grasses.  It  is  a  shy  and  picturesque  bird,  worthy 
of  study.  Although  not  web-footed,  it  is  a  past-master  in 
the  art  of  natation,  now  skimming  on  the  water,  now 
diving  and  betraying  its  course  by  a  silvery  streak  of  air 
bubbles.  When  the  rain-burdened  clouds  burst  on  the  Axe 
Edge  range  of  hills,  the  Wye  soon  feels  the  "freshet,"  and 
the  apprehensive  moor-hen,  as  soon  as  the  rise  of  water 
becomes  perceptible,  props  up  the  dwelling  on  the  water's 
edge  with  twigs  until  the  danger  of  inundation  is  past.  How 
watchful  and  attentive  !  Methinks  the  birds  tell  mankind 
how  to  make  happy  homes.  But  a  truce  to  moralizing. 
Swallows  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  with  lightning 
flight ;  but,  electric  as  are  their  movements,  close  observa- 
tion tells  you  that  there  are  four  species  of  one  genus — the 
swift,  the  house  swallow,  the  sand-martin,  and  the  ordinary 
martin.  They  cover  the  watery  plain  with  express  ve- 
locity, feeding  the  young  while  on  the  wing,  and  sipping 
as  they  go  flumina  summa  bibant.  Early  in  August,  if  not 
before,  they  will  return  to  sunny  lands  leagues  beyond  the 
sea.  They  are  superior  to  the  master-mariner,  for  they  find 
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their  ocean  way  by  day  and  night,  in  sun  and  storm,  without 
compass,  or  chart,  or  guide.     While  I  have  been  pencilling 

these  Nature 
notes,  the  Lady 
Superior  has 
joined  me,  and 
tells  me  all 
about  the  su- 
perb swan  on 
the  island  be- 
ing the  father 
of  eight  cyg- 
nets. Tl-Te 
mother  was  so 
fond  of  the 
family  that  she 
devoured  one 
in  excess  of 
joy.  This  surely 
is  an  example 
of  "absorbing 
love "  and  of 
"  devouring  af- 
fection." I 
wonder  if  the 
old  swan  cried 
while  she  pen- 
sively devour- 
ed her  off- 
spring. The 
crocodile  of 
the  Nile  is  sup- 
posed to  weep 
out  of  over- 
pent  feeling,  while  it  dines  and  digests  a  too-confiding 
Nubian.  Seven  cygnets  are,  however,  alive  and  thriving. 
We  watched  the  courtship,  a  very  gallant  and  graceful 
business,  more  than  two  months  ago.  A  pas  by  Madame 
Taglioni  could  not  have  been  more  bewitching.  And  then 
the  mother  sat  patiently  on  her  tree-sheltered  nest  for  eight 
weeks,  while  the  proud  parent  kept  the  lake  pretty  much 
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to  himself,  driving  such  contemptible  creatures  as  the 
ducks  away,  and  frightening  boating  parties  out  of  their 
senses.  Even  the  men  employed  in  the  gardens  were  afraid 
of  this  jealous  bird.  One  vicious  blow  of  his  powerful  wing 
means  a  broken  limb.  Somehow  or  another,  the  Lady 
Superior  and  the  vituperative  swan  are  great  friends.  A 
critic  herself,  she  has  been  able  to  distinguish  between 
swans  and  geese. 


i     *        *    — »»•      •^^jfmm        • -          -JBcu 
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ABOVE  AND  BELOW  DEEP  DALE. 


1HERE  is  a  sympathetic  affinity,  probably  explain- 
able by  etymologists  and  philological  authorities, 
between  the  place-names  of  the  Lake  country  and 
the  Peak  district.  There  is,  for  example,  Miss 
Martineau's  "dear  old  Fairneld"  among  the  Fells,  and 
breezy  Fairfield,  near  Buxton.  Both  own  the  same  deriva- 
tives, faar,  the  Norse  for  sheep,  and  feld,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
for  pasture  or  plain — thus,  the  sheep-pasture  or  field.  Then 
there  is  a  Dove  Dale  in  Wordsworthshire,  while  Derbyshire's 
most  enchanting  glen  is  of  the  same  name.  In  Cumberland 
there  is  a  precipitous  valley  called  Deep  Dale.  In  Derby- 
shire there  are  two  Deep  Dales,  each  a  striking  scenic 
antithesis  of  the  other.  The  Deep  Dale  half-a-dozen  miles 
east  of  Derby  town,  with  its  monastic  associations,  its 
lingering  legends,  the  gray  ruins  of  its  ancient  Abbey,  its 
Hermit's  Cave  and  Well,  and  its  curious  little  Church,  about 
the  size  of  a  modern  vestry,  is  the  ideal  of  pastoral  peace. 
Waving  woods  rise  above  great  breadths  of  green  meadow. 
In  the  silvery,  sheeny  spring-time  the  frail  and  faintly-tinted 
petals  of  the  anemone,  the  sweetly  shrinking  violet,  and  the 
pale  primrose  are  sheltered  by  the  leafy  screen,  The  wild 
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hyacinth  spreads  in  lakes  of  blue.  The  fragrant  red  and 
white  hawthorn  and  the  wild  rose  come  later,  when  the  fern- 
fronds  are  fully  unfolded.  In  the  autumn  these  tinted  glades 
furnish  a  plenteous  blackberry  harvest  and  a  bewildering 
scheme  of  colour.  The  thatched  cottages,  with  their  glimpses 
of  garden,  are  pictures  of  rural  ease,  and  are  redolent  of 
rustic  character ;  the  barns  of  the  fertile  farmsteads  burst 
in  their  fulness,  and  no  better  example  of  English  country- 
side could  be  cited  than  this  happy-go-luckie  Deep  Dale  in 
the  Hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch.  The  Deep  Dale 
of  the  Peak  is  morose  in  its  sterile  sternness  :  a  wild  canon 
cleaving  its  rocky  way  through  livid  limestone  walls,  over- 
topped by  starved  and  hungry  plateaux  of  a  most  cheerless 
character. 

It  is  a  landscape  painter's  day  that  the  Lady  Superior  and 
the  Young  Man  have  chosen  to  "  do  "  Deep  Dale.  Sullen 
clouds  trail  the  hill-sides  in  wet  mists,  through  which  the 
sun  sends  wan  and  spectral  spears  of  light,  and  anon  there 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  amid  the  lowering  vapours. 
Deep  Dale  may  be  reached  from  several  points,  and  each 
has  its  interesting  scenic  surprise  and  peculiar  character ;  its 
personality  and  special  experience.  You  may  strike  this 
gorge  from  Topley  Pike  at  the  one  end,  or  from  Hindlow 
at  the  other,  or  plunge  in  medias  res  from  King  Sterndale 
(Ste-arnda'  in  Derbyshire  dialect).  Pleasant  is  the  walk  by 
the  fields  from  the  Duke's  Drive  and  the  Lovers'  Leap  past 
Staden  and  Cowdale  to  King  Sterndale.  This  drowsy, 
dreamy  village  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
scenery,  with  its  bleak  heights,  and  cold  gray  stone  walls 
that  rule  off  the  grazing-land  in  hard,  harsh,  unsympathetic 
geometrical  patterns,  now  horizontal,  now  perpendicular. 
It  is  embosomed  in  green  woods.  Pickford,  the  carrier,  is 
responsible  for  this  planting.  He  found  a  wilderness  ;  he  has 
left  a  wood.  The  King  Sterndale  estate  was  barren  heath. 
Limestone  walls  divided  the  land  in  inhospitable  chess-board 
portions.  Pickford  planted  thousands  of  trees  over  this  fruit- 
less region.  He  demolished  the  hungry  stone  walls,  and  made 
of  the  material  a  "pudding:"  such  a  "pudding"  as  had 
never  been  prepared  in  the  county  before.  It  was  of  oval 
shape,  200  yards  in  circumference,  with  a  foundation  of  20 
yards.  Each  bed  of  stone  was  4  feet  thick,  and  required  100 
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tubs  of  coal  for  firing.  The  limestone,  when  burnt,  was 
distributed  among  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  fertilized  a 
large  area  of  country.  Two  acres  of  ground  had  to  be 
levelled,  harrowed,  and  ploughed  round  and  about  the  site 
of  the  "  pudding,"  so  fierce  had  been  the  cooking.  "  Pick- 
ford  and  the  Peak  "  would  furnish  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  romance  of  trade.  His  quarries  remain  idle  in  the  Goyt 
Valley,  where  the  largest  water-wheel  in  the  world — after 
the  one  at  Laxey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man — is  rusting.  They 
supplied  the  stone  for  the  paving  of  Regent  Street  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  century,  and  the  flags  were  conveyed 
by  pack-horses  to  Leek,  the  nearest  highway  to  London. 
The  mammoth  wheel  at  Goyt's  Clough  was  used  for  the 
scouring  of  the  stone.  The  descendants  of  the  original 
Pickford  live  at  King  Sterndale  in  a  house  smothered  with 
trees,  that  are  an  artist's  dream  of  colour.  There  is  a  quaint 
Church,  and  a  village-green,  with  a  "Druidical"  monument 
surmounting  three  lichened  old  stone  steps.  It  is  a  peaceful 
Churchyard,  and  in  the  slanting  light,  with  the  sun  making 
ruby  the  clinging  mists,  we  are  loth  to  leave  this  idyllic 
"  God's  Acre,"  for  here  is  no  stress  or  strain,  no  hurry  or 
worry,  only  holy  quiet  and  thoughtful  calm.  The  poetry 
and  pathos  of  life  are  concentrated.  Sweet  is  the  session  of 
contemplative  sadness,  and  silvery  the  silence.  The  gloom 
is  gracious,  and  its  grief  gleams  with  gladness.  We  have 
been  to  the  little  Church  before  : 

"'And  oh,  how  like  Heaven  was  communion, 
Thus  far  from  the  world  and  its  cares  ! 
If  my  life  were  but  led  in  that  village, 
"Twould  indeed  be  a  life-time  of  prayers. 

Afar  from  the  blast  of  polemics, 
Afar  from  their  hate  and  their  strife, 
No  scorn  of  the  brawling  declaimer 
Should  turn  the  still  course  of  my  life. 

While  they  would  rail  on,  I'd  be  praying ; 
And,  blest  with  a  foretaste  of  bliss, 
Live  only  with  Herbert  and  Farrar, 
Forgetting  such  ages  as  this. 

With  names  in  the  Canon  of  Heaven 
That  shine  like  the  glittering  skies, 
Mine  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  creatures 
Whose  god  is  the  father  of  lies. 
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But  call  me  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan, 
I'd  pray  the  good  Lord  to  forgive, 
And  in  heart,  and  in  spirit,  a  Churchman, 
'Tis  so  I  would  die,  and  would  live." 

Deep  Dale  is  a  long,  steep,  narrow  valley.  Lofty  preci- 
pices of  limestone,  scantily  covered  with  verdure,  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  on  either  side.  A  shepherd's  path  is  allowed 


grudging  space.  Here  and  there  a  stunted  tree  finds  nourish- 
ment among  the  rocks  that  peer  out  of  the  turf  like  cathedral 
pinnacles  or  the  bastions  of  ruined  fortresses.  Light  and 
shade  alternate  on  the  devious  declivities,  now  making  them 
a  golden-green  and  now  an  austere  gray.  In  the  winter  the 
sorrowful  sough  of  the  wind  down  this  pass  is  as  weird  as 
the  blasts  that  sweep  down  the  yawning  chasm  of  the  Win- 
nats,  at  Castleton.  A  magnificent  drive  might  be  constructed 
at  a  small  cost  through  Deep  Dale  from  the  Bakewell  Road 
to  the  Ashbourne  Road,  emerging  on  the  turnpike  at  Brier- 
low  Bar  (1,050  feet.)  The  loose  stones  which  have  fallen 
from  the  cliffs  are  ready  for  metalling ;  the  gradient  is  almost 
level ;  and  the  only  cutting  would  be  through  the  hanging 
rock  two  hundred  yards  from  Brierlow  Bar,  just  as  Scarthin 
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Nick  was  cut  at  Matlock.  The  example  of  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  Cell,  of  Hopton,  who  made  a  delightful  road  between 
the  rocky  ridges  and  woodland  windings  of  one  of  the  most 
idyllic  of  Derbyshire  valleys  (the  Via  Gellia)  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  some  wealthy  Derbyshire  landowner. 

Hitherto  almost  a  terra  incognita,  Deep  Dale  promises  to 
become  the  Mecca  of  antiquarians  and  archaeologists.  Hob- 
thurst  Hole,  one  of  the  caves  in  the  limestone  rift,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Percival,  of  Chelmorton,  has  been  found 
to  be  rich  in  relics  of  the  pre-historic  past,  and  to  add  a 
new  chapter  to  the  records  of  Early  Man  in  Britain  and  his 
place  in  the  Tertiary  Period.  An  early  exploration  of  the 
cave  is  promised  by  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  whose 
reseaches  at  Windy  Knoll  Quarry,  Hartle  Dale,  and  Cres- 
well  Crags,  have  placed  the  present  generation  in  touch, 
as  it  were,  with  the  Palaeolithic  people  of  the  Earlier  Stone 
Age,  and  the  Neolithic  races  of  the  Age  of  Polished  Stone, 
introducing  us  to  ancient  man  and  the  wild  animals  he 
hunted  for  food  and  raiment.  At  present  (March,  1890)  the 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  have  been  more  accidental 
and  fortuitous  than  systematic  and  scientific.  The  credit  of 
exploiting  the  recesses  of  the  rocky  repository  that  had 
sheltered  the  savages  of  pre-historic  times  belongs  largely  to 
two  Buxtonians,  Mr.  M.  Salt  and  Mr.  Millet,  Junior.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  1889  that  a  discovery  was  made  of 
the  bones  of  the  stag,  the  wolf,  the  goat,  the  Irish  elk,  and 
the  Celtic  short-horned  ox  (bos  longifrons),  together  with 
the  skull  (thickly  encrusted  with  stalagmite  deposit)  of  the 
wild  bear  (ursus  arctos,  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  Polar  bear).  Fragments  of  pottery — early  Neolithic, 
Samian,  and  pseudo-Samian — were  also  revealed.  Subse- 
quent inspections  of  the  cavern  by  the  local  osteologists 
brought  to  light  human  remains  belonging  to  the  Neolithic 
period,  more  mammalian  specimens,  pieces  of  Romano- 
British  pottery,  flint  and  slate,  arrow  and  spear  points,  a 
long  bone  pin,  bronze  armlet,  bronze  fibulae,  or  brooches, 
and  bronze  ring,  bracelet,  burnt  wood,  a  spindle  whorl, 
glass  beads,  iron  ornaments,  &c.  Among  other  vestiges  of 
a  vanished  race  was  the  iron  handle  of  a  sword  ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain  he 
found  the  inhabitants  fiercely  resisting  his  advances  with 
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iron  swords.  The  bones  that  have  tjeen  found  of  the  pre- 
historic period  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Hobthurst  Hole 
was  the  retreat  of  barbarians  of  the  days  when,  as  the  Greek 
poet  relates — 

"Houses  of  wood  or  brick  they  could  not  frame 
But  underneath  the  ground,  like  swarming  ants, 
In  sunless  caves  they  found  a  hidden  home." 

And  also  the  refuge  of  the  animals  of  the  chase,  some  of 
which  have  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  and  as  fabulous 
as  the  phoenix.  The  presence  of  the  civilized  Samian  ware 
— the  colour  of  lustrous  red  sealing-wax — in  the  cave  is 
open  to  two  conjectures — either  the  Romans  bartered  with 
the  ancient  cave-men,  or  they  hid  their  valuables  when  the 
Picts  and  Scots  ravaged  the  country.  Either  hypothesis 
appears  plausible.* 

Descending  the  eminence  from  King  Sterndale  the  de- 
serted gorge  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  beholder.  An  irregu- 
lar and  almost  perpendicular  path  leads  to  the  rivulet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  limestone  cliff.  A  climb  of  some  40  feet  on 
the  opposite  side  (the  western)  gives  access  to  the  cavern, 
which  is  located  in  a  limestone  tor  about  160  feet  high. 
The  vestibule  is  very  muddy,  and  we  have  soon  a  small 
landed  estate  on  our  boots.  There  is  a  constant  drip  of 
water,  and  the  desolation  of  the  spot  is  "uncanny."  As  an 
instance  of  its  wildness  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
ferocious  badger  was  captured  a  few  days  previously  at 
Chelmorton  which  had  its  lair  in  Deep  Dale.  Perhaps 
other  ferce  naturtz  survive  in  this  uncouth  retreat.  The 
cavern,  or  rather  series  of  caverns,  for  one  recess  communi- 
cates with  another,  is  not  to  be  examined  without  proper 
lights  and  appliances.  The  first  chamber  is  90  feet  long 
and  from  6  to  18  feet  high.  In  width  it  measures  about  15 
feet.  The  floor  is  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  "  fox  earth  " 
(a  pasty  clay) ;  the  roof  shows  the  process  of  petrification ; 
and,  despite  the  damp,  the  atmosphere  is  close,  which 
may  account  for  bones  deposited  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  Era  being  found  in  such  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 

*See  the  interesting  article  "On  a  Recent  Find  of  Roman  Fibulae, 
etc.,  near  Buxton,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  in 
The  Antiquary,  March,  1891. 
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tion.  In  the  second  chamber  there  is  an  irregular  water- 
course ;  and  altogether  there  are  eight  chambers  of  varying 
dimensions,  with  connecting  apertures  and  crevices,  and 
"  drops  "  falling  as  much  as  twelve  feet.  This  Deep  Dale 
cavern  is  certainly  no  place  for  patent-leather  boots,  and  the 
mincing  manners  of  the  dilletanti.  Fashionable  philosophers 
should  take  with  them  a  member  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Society,  ready  to  give  "  first  aid  "  in  the  case  of  a  dislocation 
or  a  sprain,  a  contusion  or  a  fracture. 

Facing  Hobthurst  Hole,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  another 
cavern,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Cookson,  of  Manchester.  It 
is  closed ;  but  probably  intelligent  exploration  would  be  rife 
in  interesting  results.  In  a  lateral  valley  beyond,  leading  to 
Chelmorton,  is  Churn  Hole,  another  peculiar  cavern,  in 
appearance  resembling  a  lead-mining  shaft.  Toiling  above 
the  crevasse,  up  the  rugged  hill  to  Chelmorton,  the  Young 
Man  makes  the  Lady  Superior  feel  uncomfortably  ignorant 
by  his  recondite  references  to  the  Eocene,  the  Meiocene, 
and  the  Pleiocene  Periods.  This  erudite  display  of  diluted 
Dawkins  lasts  until  we  are  at  Chelmorton,  1,150  feet  above 
the  sea.  Higher  still  (1,474  feet)  is  Chelmorton  Low,  with 
its  great  bare  barrow  standing  to  the  sky  just  as  the  pre- 
historic savage  left  it.  There  are,  indeed,  two  barrows,  near 
to  each  other.  The  circumference  of  the  larger  is  240  feet, 
and  of  the  smaller  60  feet.  Pilkington,  in  his  View  of  Derby, 
records  the  opening  of  the  large  barrow  in  1782,  when 
human  bones  were  found  of  such  a  size  that  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  belonged  must  have  been  seven  feet  in  stature. 
Several  perfect  skeletons  were  disinterred  by  the  farmer's 
men,  who  were  utilizing  the  stones  of  the  cairn  to  repair  the 
walled  fence.  The  smaller  barrow  was  excavated  in  1846, 
when  calcined  bones,  a  flint  lance-head,  and  red-ochre  were 
exposed. 

"  The  paint  that  warriors  love  to  use 

Place  here  within  his  hand, 
That  he  may  shine  with  ruddy  hues 
Amidst  the  spirit  land." 

The  devoted  denizens  of  Chelmorton  are  proud  of  their 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  is  placed  on  higher 
ground  than  any  Church  in  England,  and  confidently  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  the  year  1 1 1 1 ;  and,  although  there  are 
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fragments  of  Norman  mouldings,  a  stone  screen  in  the  chan- 
cel arch,  and  a  number  of  sepulchral  slabs  of  the  twelfth- 
century,  a  much  later  date  must  be  assigned  to  the  present 
fabric,  which  was  registered  in  1590,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  the  octagon 
spire,  the  clerestory  of  the  nave,  and  the  whole  of  the 
chancel,  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  porch  is  lined 
with  sepulchral  slabs.  There  are  about  a  dozen  perfect 
specimens,  and  various  fragments.  The  Lady  Superior  is 
specially  interested  in  one  of  these  early  grave-stones.  The 
slab  bears  the  device  of  a  pair  of  shears,  or  scissors.  Is  this 
symbolical  of  a  needlewoman,  a  tailor,  a  wool-stapler,  a 
farmer,  or  a  spiritual  "  shepherd  ?  "  Another  decoration  on 
a  sepulchral  slab  is  an  axe,  the  head  of  which  lies  across  the 
shaft  of  a  cross.  According  to  Bateman's  Antiquities,  it  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  grave  of  the  village  carpenter.  The 
Lady  Superior  is  impatient  to  obtain  the  keys  for  a  close 
inspection  of  the  venerable  pile.  We  interview  the  busy  and 
obliging  house-wife  of  a  cottage  near,  who  in  response  to  our 
request  brings  two  keys,  one  large  enough  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey  combined,  the  other 
almost  small  enough  for  the  lock  of  a  lady's  fancy  travelling 
bag.  With  the  latter  she  undoes  the  padlock  of  a  wicket-gate, 
and  with  the  former  the  door  of  the  old  Church.  The  buxom, 
busy  cottage  lady  seems  proud  of  the  venerable  place,  and 
shows  she  is  able  to  defend  the  interests  of  Church  and  State. 
We  modestly  suggest  that  the  architecture  is  a  bit  "mixed." 
Quoth  our  cicerone,  with  animation,  pointing  to  some  pillars, 
"  These  marks  date  back  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  years. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  the  date  mi.  The 
Church  stands  the  highest  of  any  Church  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales.  It  has  survived  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  when  other  churches  became  their  victims." 
She  waxes  eloquent.  Her  eyes  become  brilliant  and  her 
gestures  rhetorical.  "  Some  parts  of  it,"  she  continues, 
"  have  suffered  from  the  evil  doings  of  a  very  bad  man  a 
long  time  ago."  We  sympathize  with  her,  and  ask  her  his 
name.  She  replies,  "  It  had  all  been  made  known  in  some- 
body's book — a  history  book — and  she  had  heard  somebody 
read  all  about  it.  It  was  a  man  who  was  named  Mr.  Crom- 
well, who  tried  to  upset  everything — who  didn't  care  for 
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God,  devil,  nor  king.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bad  man."  The  Lady 
Superior  asks  why  he  was  bad  ? — but  the  good  dame  treats 
such  an  inquiry  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  It  was  com- 
mon repute,  she  says,  that  he  got  a  lot  of  people  to  follow 
him  up  and  down  the  country  to  knock  all  the  castles  to 
ruin,  and  used  to  put  up  his  men  and  horses  in  the  churches. 
This  knowledge  of  history  is  rather  too  much  for  us.  We 
can  only  bow  our  heads  in  submission  and  be  silent.  Seeing 
us  thus  subdued,  I  fancy  she  relents  a  little,  but  after  admit- 
ting that  perhaps  Mr.  Cromwell  might  not  be  so  wicked 
as  he  was  described,  still  adds  "  But  I  do  believe  after  all 
he  was  really  a  bad  man,"  shaking  her  head  with  wonder- 
fully telling  effect,  under  the  influence  of  which  we  go  away, 
convinced  of  the  wonderful  store  of  knowledge  which  Chel- 
morton  possessed,  but  which  it  kept  to  itself  to  the  loss  of 
the  whole  world. 

The  Young  Man  relates  with  great  gusto  a  bygone  expe- 
rience of  this  interesting  little  Church  among  the  mountains. 
Twenty  years  or  more  ago  he  and  an  enthusiastic  ecclesi- 
ologist  visited  the  Church  to  inspect  the  restorations  under- 
taken by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  They  were 
permitted  to  peel  off  some  plaster  disfigurement  from  the 
south  wall  of  the  transept,  and  lo  !  their  curiosity  was  re- 
warded, for  preserved  under  the  plaster  was  revealed  fresh 
in  colour  and  appearance  a  scroll  bearing  the  beatitude  in 
bold  Old  English  letters  :  "  Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart ; 
For  they  shall  see  God.  Matthew  5,  verse  8."  The  face  of 
this  fresco  scroll  was  white,  and  the  back  gold,  ornamented 
with  red  stars.  The  whole  was  twined  round  an  orange  tree 
in  full  fruit,  most  artistically  drawn  and  with  a  free,  bold 
hand.  Traces  of  a  similar  scroll  on  the  other  side  of  the 
south  window  were  discernible,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  walls  had  been  thus  decorated,  and 
that  all  the  beatitudes  had  once  been  displayed  upon  them. 
While  the  Young  Man  and  his  friend  were  thus,  with  their 
coats  off,  busily  engaged,  a  portentous  farmer  came  in  the 
Church  and  contemplated  their  labours.  He  looked  stead- 
fastly on  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
turned  contemptuously  away,  exclaiming  :  "  Aw  dear,  foo's 
an'  childer  are  easily  pleased." 

We  are  wishful  to  include  the  little  highland  village  of 
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Flagg  in  our  ramble,  and  the  Young  Man  makes  the  short 
walk  diverting  by  his  reminiscences.  He  does  not  "  bore  " 
the  Lady  Superior  now  with  his  occult  theories  as  to  the 


THE  "YOUNG  MAN." 

Glacial  Period  in  the  Meiocene  Age  or  the  Mid  Pleistocene 
Mammalia.  No ;  our  raconteur  is  full  of  narratives  con- 
cerning the  hill-farmers,  and  the  many  whimsical  knotty 
characters  that  abound  in  the  High  Peak.  Sam  Saveall,  for 
instance,  was  a  most  frugal  man.  He  was  childless,  and  his 
wife  helped  by  her  constant  economies  to  fill  the  proverbial 
stocking.  They  worked  and  hoarded  until  their  frugality 
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enabled  them  to  retire  and  build  a  farmhouse.  Their 
troubles  began  when  the  house  was  built,  for  it  cost  several 
hundreds  more  than  was  calculated  on,  builders  and  archi- 
tects having  become  notorious  for  "extras."  Then  poor 
Sam  thus  expressed  himself  on  looking  at  the  sum  total : — 
"  Has  it  comm  to  this  ?  That  aw've  toiled  an'  moiled,  early 
an'  late  aw  mi  life,  niver  givn'  mysen  a  halliday  or  wastin'  a 
sixpence — after  aw've  gone  to  bed  so  hundry  that  aw  could 
have  etten  a  snow-baw  !  An'  when  aw've  sat  wi'  mi  feet  ith' 
oven  at  neet  because  aw  would  na'  put  a  bit  moore  coal  on 
th'  fire  !  After  aw  this  aw  mun  see  mysen  robbed  by  a  ruck 
o'  buildin'  thieves  !  "  Sam  and  his  wife  are  dead  now,  and 
they  left  their  savings  to  a  relation,  one  Dick  Dunnup,  who 
never  allowed  his  inherited  riches  to  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  him.  Sam's  sobriquet,  by  the  way,  was  "  Owd 
Farthing  Face."  Now  follows  the  story  of  a  famous  coach- 
man of  a  past  generation.  The  Young  Man  rode  with  him 
on  the  box-seat,  and  offered  Jehu -his  tobacco  pouch.  The 
ruddy-faced  "whip"  replenished  his  pipe.  Match  after 
match  was  struck,  but  the  pipe  would  not  smoke,  pull  at  it 
as  the  owner  might.  At  last  open  confession  became  good 
for  the  soul,  and  he  exclaimed  in  despair:  "Aw  tell  yo 
what  it  is  meester — when  aw  begs  bacca  aw  con  niver 
smoake ;  aw  aways  rams  that  dommed  hard." 

The  Lady  Superior's  appreciation  of  the  anecdote  leads 
to  another  concerning  a  sardonic  hill  farmer  : — This  stalwart 
yeoman,  long  known  for  his  shrewd  tongue  and  his  sarcastic 
manner  in  dealing  with  people  whom  he  did  not  consider 
"  quite  jannock,"  had  seen  his  eightieth  birthday.  He  felt 
his  latter  end  was  approaching  when  he  would  join  his 
kindred  in  the  quiet  congregation  outside  the  old  Church 
on  the  hill.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  and  held  Methodist  local 
preachers  in  especial  dislike.  One  day  he  walked  into  a 
Buxton  print  shop  and  confessed  he  was  "beginning  to 
think."  He  wanted  "a  few  Scripture  texts  loike  to  hang 
in  th'  bedroom,  but  nowt  canting."  Shortly  afterwards  he 
took  to  his  bed,  and  was  visited  by  one  of  the  Methodist 
preachers  he  held  in  such  abhorrence.  The  following  con- 
versation ensued  : — 

Preacher  (at  bedside) :  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  poorly, 
Joseph.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 
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Joseph  (who  had  long  suspected  his  comforter  of  being 
guilty  of  receiving  poached  game) :  "  You  can  send  me  a 
couple  o'  hares  if  you've  th'  chance." 

Preacher  :  Shall  I  read  to  you,  Joseph  ?  " 

Joseph :  "  Well,  aw  have  not  had  a  bit  o'  news  lately,  but 
there  is  a  High  Peak  News  on  the  drawers,  and  aw  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  read  a  little  bit." 

Preacher  (solemnly) :  "  Do  you  think  you  have  made  your 
peace  with  your  Saviour  ?  " 

Joseph  :  Aw  dunna  think  I  ever  fell  out  with  Him." 

Preacher :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  Creator,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  ?  " 

Joseph  (with  emphasis) :  "  Aw  do  ! " 

Preacher  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  Devil  ?  " 

Joseph  (vigorously) :  Aw  do  !     And  a  dommed  lazy  Devil 
he  must  be,  or  he  would  have  had  thee  long  since ! " 
[Exit  local  preacher.] 

The  Young  Man  vouches  for  the  absolute  truth  of  his 
next  yarn.  "An  old-fashioned  High  Peak  gentleman  went  to 
London  the  other  day,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  was  invited  to  dinner  by  his  noble  land- 
lord and  country  neighbour.  He  was  given  the  post  of 
honour  next  her  ladyship.  The  dinner  was  a  la  Russe.  He 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  see  the  joints  on,  and  carved 
at,  the  table.  He  looked  with  dismay  on  the  plate  and  glass 
and  gaily-decorated  cloth.  Presently  he  said,  "  I  thought 
your  Ladyship  had  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  not  to  a  flower 
show  /" 

Only  by  torturing  the  imagination  would  it  be  possible  to 
describe  the  scattered  village  of  Flagg  as  attractive.  Some- 
times the  corn  is  in  shocks  in  the  exposed  fields  up  till 
about  the  first  Sunday  before  Christmas — months  after  those 
purely  sentimental  functions,  yclept  Harvest  Festivals,  are 
over.  It  it  "high"  farming  on  those  cold  and  gusty  emi- 
nences, and  adding  lime  to  the  land  is  almost  equivalent  to 
putting  dry  toast  to  dry  bread.  South  Kensington,  however, 
has  lately  taken  an  interest  in  farming  in  the  High  Peak. 
It  has  attempted  many  things  with  more  or  less  success 
from  the  corregiosity  of  Corregio  to  cooking,  and  now  its 
professors  are  coming  to  the  Peake  Countrie  to  teach  the 
hill-farmers  how  to  farm.  The  precise  connection  between 
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Art  and  Agriculture  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  What  has  Par- 
megiano  to  do  with  the  plough,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro  of 
Claude  with  corn  ?  The  savants  of  aesthetic  South  Kensing- 
ton, however,  are  of  opinion  that  they  can  expand  and  en- 
lighten the  dull  bucolic  mind.  One  night  a  learned  profes- 
sor journeyed  from  London  to  instruct  the  Peakrels  in  the 
scientific  principles  of  agriculture.  He  spoke  very  eloquently 
on  the  science  and  practice  of  farming,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rural  mind  was  edified,  and  that  the  lecture  was 
afterwards  discussed  with  encouraging  results.  But  his 
audience  were  a  hard-headed  race.  "  Has  he  a  farm  on  his 
own  ? "  asked  one  of  the  natives  in  allusion  to  the  South 
Kensington  professor.  A  second  yeoman  sapiently  observed, 
"  Aw  dunno  farm  out  o'  bukes.  Aw  farm  out  o'  my  own 
yed."  Another  of  the  hill-men  asked,  "  Con  he  make  two 
acres  out  of  one  ? "  They  are  steady  workers  the  farm- 
people  of  the  Peak,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  how  they 
thrive  out  of  the  niggardly  land.  With  them  it  is 

"  Man,  to  the  plough  ; 
Wife,  to  the  cow ; 
Girl,  to  the  sow  ; 
Boy,  to  the  mow ; 
And  their  rents  are  netted." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  land  is  more 
pastoral  and  productive,  it  often  is  : 

"Man,  tally-ho! 
Wife,  silk  and  satin ; 
Miss,  piano ; 
Boy,  Greek  and  Latin ; 
And  they  are  soon  gazetted." 

Flagg  belies  its  derivative,  which  according  to  the  Norse, 
flegg,  means  flat.  This  hilly  hamlet,  exposed  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow,  is  one  of  considerable  elevation.  The  houses  are 
built  in  a  dot-and-go-one  sort  of  way,  and  extend  about  a 
mile,  with  about  fifty  houses  to  the  mile.  The  inhabitants 
are  thoughtful,  self-reliant,  self-contained,  and  thrifty.  They 
thrive  on  incomes  that  would  be  the  despair  of  dwellers  in 
big  towns.  They  boast  of  a  Unitarian  Chapel,  with  a  bell, 
and  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  school.  There  is  no  Church, 
although  the  enterprize  of  the  neighbouring  Vicar  of  Cheb 
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morton  has  instituted  a  fortnightly  Sunday  evening  service 
in  the  school-room.  The  Duke  of  York  (1,238  feet)  is  not 
far  off — at  least  the  hostelry  that  goes  by  that  name.  The 
"  Dickens  "  it  is  who  is  the  landlord,  and  the  hostess  has  a 
frank,  motherly  smile.  The  ham  and  eggs  and  tea  are  not 
to  be  despised.  The  fine,  old-fashioned  fortification  takes 
us  with  renewed  strength  on  our  five  miles'  walk  back  to 
Buxton,  with  its  palatial  buildings,  its  foibles  and  follies,  its 
well-dressed  idlers,  its  sufferers  and  sinners  and  saints. 


Chapter 


VOICES     FROM     THE    VALLEY. 


I. 


|EACEFUL  as  a  child's  dream  this  Derbyshire  valley 
is  in  the  slanting  autumn  sunshine.  It  might  be 
an  enchanted  enclosure,  guarded  by  the  sentinel 
hills,  austere  and  morose,  that  rise  above  and  be- 
yond, where  the  heather  bells  are  fast  fading  from  rose-colour 
to  pale  lilac,  and  the  brackens  are  becoming  rusty  and  yellow, 
amid  the  long  coarse  grasses,  the  silvery  mosses,  the  marshy 
rushes,  and  the  inky  rills  of  these  moorland  wilds,  broken 
here  and  there  by  lonely  whitewashed  farmsteads,  and  half- 
cultivated  patches  of  fallow  field,  that  lend  human  character 
and  a  semblance  of  life  to  the  savage,  wind-scourged  soli- 
tude. So  still  the  afternoon  is  in  this  rocky  glen,  where  the 
wooded  heights — their  precipitous  terraces  broken  here  and 
there  by  gray  limestone  crags,  that  rise  like  steeple  spires 
and  pinnacles — draw  so  close  to  each  other  on  either  side 
that  there  is  only  a  niggard  space  for  the  little  river  to  pass 
between  the  impending  banks.  These  towering  woods  are 
tinged  with  many  tints.  If  the  picture  is  poetical  it  is  pen- 
sive, and  its  picturesqueness  is  pathetic.  For  to-morrow 
will  be  the  First  of  November;  and  it  is  only  the  young 
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who  are  careless  of  the  flight  of  time.  But  to  most  of  us, 
to  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  distracted  fight,  who 
are  richer  only  in  regrets,  and  to  whom  remembrance  is 
sometimes  only  another  name  for  remorse,  anniversaries  are 
so  many  milestones,  telling  that  the  end  of  the  chequered 
journey  is  drawing  near,  while  the  crowning  victory  has  not 
been  achieved.  The  young  look  with  audacious  confidence 
to  the  future,  the  old  live  in  the  past,  and  happy  are  they 
who  can  say — 

"  Our  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile, 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  us  as  they  fly. " 

Spring  is  crowded  with  the  delights  of  anticipation  ;  autumn 
fills  you  with  retrospective  thoughts,  vague  and  vain.  It 
preaches  a  sermon  half  pleasant,  half  painful,  a  sermon  in  a 
sad  minor  key.  The  text  of  the  subdued  discourse  is  vanitas 
vanitatum. 

Few  wild  flowers  remain  in  this  Derbyshire  valley.  The 
summer  birds  of  passage  have  migrated.  Gone  are  the 
chiffchaff  and  the  whinchat ;  the  wheatear,  the  cuckoo,  the 
nightjar,  and  the  corncrake ;  the  willow,  wood,  and  sedge 
warblers ;  the  wagtail,  the  swift,  the  swallow,  and  the  house 
and  sand  martins  ;  the  redstart,  the  whitethroat,  the  wryneck, 
and  the  blackcap ;  gone  to  sunny  lands  across  the  sea, 
to  the  palms  and  temples  of  the  South.  But  when  April 
is  verging  into  May,  you  will  hear  in  the  dim  gray  light  of 
early  morning  the  whisper  of  their  wings  in  the  air,  as  they 
pass  soft  and  silent  overhead  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
return  to  their  old  haunts  in  this  sylvan  solitude.  Although 
the  ornithological  orchestra  is  not  at  its  full  strength,  the 
valley  is  still  vocal  with  bird  music.  The  starling  has  not 
left,  for  he  is  chattering  to  himself  as  if  he  enjoyed  the 
soliloquy.  The  jackdaw  and  the  jay  are  noisy  in  the  clefts 
of  the  limestone  crags.  The  thrush  yet  sings  with  bluff 
heartiness,  and  elicits,  as  if  in  rival  response,  the  full  flute- 
like  notes  of  the  blackbird.  The  linnet  says  "  chuck -a- 
chuck-a  "  from  the  furze-bushes.  The  male  chaffinch  sings 
with  unconstrained  gaiety.  His  wife  and  family  have  left 
him,  and  gone  to  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  he 
stops  at  home  and  keeps  house  cheerfully  for  her  and  them. 
The  lark  takes  up  its  clear,  ecstatic  note  to  the  silvery  blue 
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above,  where  the  white  clouds  are  blown  like  argosies  of 
pearl  before  the  western  wind.  There  is  a  "  rat-tat-tat "  of 
the  spotted  woodpecker's  beak  on  the  hard  bark  of  a  fallen 
tree,  followed  by  its  laughing  "yaffa,  yaffa,  yaffle."  The  cry 
of  "  pee-wit,  pee-wit "  takes  you  to  the  moors  above  the 
valley,  where  the  lapwing  is  wheeling  round  his  nest  among 
the  ling  and  heath,  and  the  grouse  and  blackcock  bask  in 
the  sunshine  on  some  weather-beaten  crag  that  peers  above 
the  moss  and  turf  like  the  bastions  of  a  ruined  fortress. 
Returning  to  the  haunted  valley,  and  to  the  river  that  runs 
through  it,  like  a  ribbon  of  trembling  light,  let  not  that 
cheerful  chorister  the  robin  be  forgotten.  He  is  no  fine- 
weather  friend.  His  sweetly  modulated  voice  is  heard 
warbling  when  the  songs  of  other  birds  are  hushed,  and  his 
red  waistcoat  gives  a  gleam  of  warm  colour  to  woods  that 
are  depressing  in  their  dripping  decay. 

The  woods  that  seem  to  reach  to  the  sky-line  on  either 
side  of  the  hidden  valley  are  opulent  enough  to  suggest  the 
chromatic  combinations  of  a  painter's  palette.  True,  there 
is  not  that  bewildering  conflagration  of  colour,  that  gorgeous 
blaze  of  swift  and  sudden  splendour,  which  distinguishes  the 
"  fall "  in  America ;  yet  there  are  more  tints  than  you  can 
count  in  this  Derbyshire  valley  in  the  shimmering  light  of 
this  autumn  afternoon  :  vivid  reds  and  ruddy  oranges,  rich 
yellows  and  lustrous  crimsons,  toned  down  with  gentle 
greens  and  grays,  russets  and  maroons,  dark  purples,  dull 
bronzes,  indigo  blues,  and  burnt  umbers,  all  combined  in  a 
pastoral  symphony  of  colour.  Most  intense  are  the  beeches, 
which  are  of  a  vivid  golden  red ;  the  oaks  are  a  dull  yellow. 
The  alder,  hanging  over  the  voiceful  water,  where  it  waves 
through  the  warp  of  feathery  weeds,  is  still  of  a  deep  dark 
green.  Redder  than  the  hips  and  haws  are  the  coral  berries 
on  the  mountain  ash.  The  sycamore  is  a  russet-brown,  and 
the  ash  is  changing  from  a  lustrous  yellow  to  a  bronzy 
greenish-black.  The  larches  are  sere  and  sombre,  and  the 
silvery  birch,  "  the  lady  of  the  woods,"  has  lost  her  flounces 
of  green.  The  firs  and  pines  are  of  that  opaque  blue  which 
Turner  loved  to  introduce  into  the  shading  of  his  perspec- 
tives. A  soft  brown  are  the  nuts  on  the  hazel ;  purple-black 
the  berries  on  the  elder ;  a  bright,  translucent,  cornelian-red 
those  of  the  honey-suckle ;  a  deeper  red  the  "  haws " ;  a 
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glossy  black  the  bilberries.  The  blackberry-bushes  in  the 
brake  are  loaded  with  fruit  that  rings  the  changes  of  colour 
from  a  raw  green,  through  various  shades  of  red,  to  a 
luminous  purple-black. 

The  placid,  pensive  afternoon  wanes  with  the  westering 
sun,  whose  fan-shaped  fire  burns  the  ridges  of  the  moorland 
heights  in  a  glow  of  dusky  redness.  The  stream  whispers  a 
soft  "sh — sh — sh"  between  the  contracted  banks.  The 
faded  leaves  dance  fitfully  in  the  air,  and  fall  with  a  musical 
sigh  at  your  feet.  In  the  fleeting  light  the  inspiration  of  the 
scene  has  a  melancholy  power.  The  rising  wind  chases  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaves.  They  cover  the  grave  of  Summer. 
The  sound  of  a  lonely  church-bell  comes  down  the  valley. 
Its  slow  and  solemn  tongue  proclaims  that  "  one  of  the 
children  of  the  soil  is  returning  to  the  earth  whence  he 
came."  Tender  and  subdued  are  the  surroundings,  and 
by  some  subtle  influence  they  translate  themselves  into  your 
thoughts  with  suggestions  of  wider  life  and  more  reverent 
thought.  Shelley  must  have  felt  this  indefinable  heart-yearn- 
ing aspiration  when  he  spoke  of— 

' '  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 


II. 

THE  haunted  valley  in  mid-winter.  The  Derbyshire  up- 
lands have  been  blanched  with  snow  for  some  weeks  past. 
The  sky  is  of  a  clear  steely-blue.  The  sun  lights  up  a  world 
of  white.  The  wind  seems  to  blow  direct  from  the  heart  of 
an  iceberg.  It  cuts  as  keenly  as  Shylock's  knife.  Nature 
has  ceased  to  be  a  painter.  She  has  left  the  glowing  canvas 
and  warm  colours  for  the  cold  white  marble  and  the  sharp- 
edged  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Snow  in  the  tainted  town, 
with  its  sky  of  suspended  soot,  is  an  uncomfortable  com- 
pound that  makes  the  dingy  streets  look  more  dolorous; 
but  in  this  Derbyshire  valley,  and  on  the  ocean-like  moor- 
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lands  above  it,  spotless,  stainless,  silent,  silvery,  it  is  the 
picture  of  purity,  and  transforms  common-place  scenes  in- 
to landscapes  of  wondrous  beauty.  Of  all  the  forces  of 
Nature,  snow  looks  the  most  soft  and  gentle  and  inno- 
cent. There  seems  no  strength  in  this  ethereal,  fairy-like, 
feathery,  and  fantastic  thing.  Yet  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  aggressive  of  the  elements.  It  is  a  scene-shifter  that 
moves  with  muffled  feet  and  insidious  tread;  but  it  ob- 
literates an  Alpine  village  without  warning  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  It  performs  its  destructive  work  without  noise, 
breaking  down  the  telegraph  wires  and  arresting  the  light- 
ning-flash with  its  imperative  messages  of  life  and  death. 
Unassuming,  unostentatious,  hushed  and  still,  there  is  no 
swagger  or  bluster  in  its  voice ;  but  it  blocks  the  railway, 
chokes  the  cutting,  and  stops  the  flying  express.  Snow  is 
an  anomalous  union  of  feebleness  and  force,  of  peace  and 
power,  of  innocence  and  invincibility,  of  unsleeping  activity 
and  apparent  tranquillity,  of  nullity  and  ubiquity,  of  insignifi- 
cance and  strength. 

The  snow-scenes  in  the  hidden  valley  are  never  the  same 
two  days  together.  Nature  delights  in  varying  her  pictur- 
esque effects.  She  composes  her  effects  in  "  black  and 
white "  in  the  spirit  of  caprice.  To-day  steel-blue  and 
sunny,  the  ground  is  just  whitened  with  the  tiniest  pilules  of 
snow,  smaller  and  whiter  and  harder  than  the  first  bud 
of  the  hawthorn ;  to-morrow  comes  a  wild  and  withering 
"  blizzard  "  from  the  west,  blanching  bole  and  branch  only 
on  the  exposed  side,  and  leaving  the  other  side  black  and 
bare,  ebony  against  ivory — sending  the  snow  in  drifts,  irreg- 
ular and  bulging,  and  never  covering  the  ground  openly  and 
evenly ;  the  next  day  the  air  is  thick  with  snow  as  the  wind 
drops,  falling  in  heavy  flakes  that  blot  out  everything  in 
a  whirl  of  blinding  white.  The  ragged  edges  of  the  hills  are 
rounded,  and  folds  of  snow  rise  from  the  valley  in  swelling 
undulations.  Next  to  the  snow,  the  hoar-frost  presents 
the  most  fascinating  pictures  in  the  wintry  landscape.  It 
idealizes  everything.  It  paints  its  pictures  on  the  window- 
panes  of  the  isolated  keeper's  cottage  in  the  valley.  Delicate 
are  the  designs,  tender  is  the  tracery,  lace-like  the  lines. 
There  are  architectural  inspirations  of  spire  and  minaret, 
tower  and  dome,  cathedral  and  castle.  The  flowers  and  fern- 
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fronds  and  foliage  might  be  the  flora  of  a  poet's  dream.  It  is 
fairyland  on  frozen  glass.  Finer  than  filagree,  more  fantastic 
than  fret-work,  every  twig  is  crystallized ;  every  tree  is  laden 
with  rich  ice-jewels,  that  glitter  and  glisten  in  the  sparkling 
sunburst  like  diamonds,  whilst  the  prismatic  icicles  hang 
like  gleaming  spears  on  the  limestone  crags.  The  river 
flows  icily  between  the  withered  banks.  It  no  longer  laughs 
in  its  radiant  course.  It  brawls.  There  is  snow-broth  on 
its  swirling  surface.  In  the  little  back  waters,  where  the 
current  is  not  swift,  the  water  is  frozen,  and  the  little  tribu- 
tary water-threads  are  covered  with  a  surface  of  thin  trans- 
parent ice,  under  which  the  water  is  as  restless  as  quicksilver. 
The  chaffinch,  despite  the  numbing  cold,  is  taking  his  bath, 
and  now,  with  a  jovial  note  of  "  pink,  pink,"  flies  away  to 
preen  his  plumage  in  some  sheltered  bush  and  brae.  In  the 
woods  there  is  the  crow  of  the  cock-pheasant,  his  showy 
plumage  shining  against  the  black  trunk  of  a  tree.  The 
myriads  of  rabbits  that  honeycomb  the  haunted  valley  have 
betrayed  their  footprints  in  the  snow.  A  kestrel  hangs  sus- 
pended upon  poised  wing  over  the  scene,  watching  the 
movement  of  some  starved  field-mouse  or  a  small  bird  below. 
The  last  of  England's  wild  beasts — the  badger — is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  valley.  The  moor-hen  paddles  about  amongst 
the  frozen  reeds  and  sedges,  and  occasionally  dives  under 
the  chill  surface.  There  is  the  "  sceap,  sceap  "  of  a  snipe, 
rising  in  zigzag  flight ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  robin, 
the  only  wild  birds  that  are  active  in  the  valley  to-day  are 
the  missel-thrush  and  the  torn-tit.  Stay  !  was  not  that  weak 
little  note  the  "  tsit,  tsit,"  of  the  golden-crested  wren  ? 


III. 

SPRING  in  the  enchanted  valley,  with  white  clouds  sailing 
in  a  lambent,  lapis  lazuli  sky.  The  rigid  and  relentless  win- 
ter was  loth  to  leave,  and  tenaciously  held  the  land,  even  in 
April,  in  its  iron  grip.  Suddenly,  however,  came  the  warm 
south-west  wind  and  the  nourishing  rain,  and  Nature  seemed 
changed  from  bleak  bareness  to  an  emerald-green  with  all 
the  swiftness  of  a  transformation  scene. 
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Bright  with  flowers  and  blithe  with  bird-music  is  the 
beautiful  glen.  Woodland,  heath,  and  hedge  have  thrown 
off  their  chrysalis  case,  as  if  by  magic.  All  around  are  the 
soft,  idyllic  influences,  the  delicate  sweetness,  the  passionate 
blossoming,  the  peaceful  gladness,  "fair-hidden,  yet  full-con- 
fessed," trembling  and  pure,  of  the  English  spring-time.  All 
the  wild  flowers  seem  to  have  concentrated  themselves  in 
this  narrow  valley,  and  all  the  wild  birds  seem  to  have  con- 
gregated their  song.  Violets  hide  among  the  old  mossy 
stones;  primroses  star  the  tangled  undergrowth  in  the 


wooded  slopes  above,  where  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  purple 
orchid,  the  wild  pansy,  the  wild  strawberry,  the  blush-tinted 
anemone,  the  pink-veined  wood-sorrel,  the  cowslip,  the 
celandine,  the  daffodil,  and  the  curious  cuckoo-pint  run  riot 
among  the  yet  bronzed  bracken  and  the  uncurling  scrolls  of 
fern.  The  trees  are  tinted  in  every  chord  of  green  and  gold 
and  chrome  and  yellow.  High  above  the  winding  roadway 
by  the  river  are  silent  woodland  paths  among  the  rocks,  that 
reveal  perfect  wastes  of  wild  flowers — vistas  of  forget-me-nots, 
speedwells,  and  wild  hyacinths  that  cover  the  green  under- 
growth like  patches  of  fallen  sky.  The  gorse  looks  as  if 
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Midas  had  been  flinging  at  random  coins  of  gold  over  its 
prickly  bushes.  The  bosoms  of  the  blithe  birds  seem  burst- 
ing with  melody. 


IV. 

THE  foliage  of  full  summer  in  the  fertile  valley.  The 
twilight  glades  of  the  wooded  banks  are  now  clothed  with 
the  rich  panoply  of  July.  The  trees  wear  their  richest 
liveries.  The  drowsy  heat  drives  you  to  the  margin  of  the 
river,  that  seems  to  send  its  current  of  crystal  coolness 
through  the  tired  brain  to  refresh  the  weary  life.  A  liquid 
looking-glass,  the  water  reflects  the  hanging  greenery  on  its 
banks,  save  where  the  surface  is  hidden  by  water-lilies,  the 
white  stars  of  the  flowers  shining  here  and  there  among  the 
broad  green  floating  leaves.  The  water-ouzel,  or  "  dipper," 
curtseying  on  a  mossy  rock,  displays  his  white  bib  and 
tucker,  and  then  dives  into  the  river  and  disappears.  A  rat 
swims  across  the  stream  with  a  young  one  in  its  mouth.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  mother  teaching  her  offspring  the  art  of 
natation.  A  kingfisher  shoots  like  a  blue  arrow  across  a 
mimic  cascade,  wild  and  musical,  as  the  water  tumbles  over 
the  lichened  boulders  into  a  deep  pool  that  mirrors  the  sky 
and  the  moving  white  clouds.  The  river  is  haunted  with 
trout.  It  is  a  classic  stream.  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton  fished  in  its  running  waters  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  But  these  fine  speckled  fish  are  full  of  endurance 
and  daring,  and  defy  the  fly-fisherman.  Local  satire  describes 
the  trout  and  grayling  of  this  valley  as  having  passed  the 
"sixth  standard,"  and  being  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  from 
what  Manchester  or  Liverpool  fishing-tackle  shops  the  gay 
flies  and  gossamer-like  gut  have  been  purchased.  Instead 
of  the  angler  decoying  the  trout,  it  is  the  trout  that  decoy 
the  angler.  The  water  is  so  pellucid  that  the  fish  have  the 
sport,  and  not  the  fisherman.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
in  fishing  this  wide-awake  little  river,  "a  visible  fly  attached 
to  an  invisible  hook,  on  an  invisible  line,  should  be  thrown 
with  an  invisible  rod  by  an  invisible  piscator."  But,  after 
all,  fishing  for  the  sake  of  filling  your  creel  is  only  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  river  is  the  objective  point 
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that  transports  the  rodster  from  the  mercenary,  struggling, 
unsympathetic  world  into  the  country,  to  be  taught  the  lore 
which  Nature  brings.  Angling  is  an  excuse  to  get  by  the 
side  of  the  soliloquizing  stream.  It  takes  man  from  the 
sordid  surroundings  and  poisoned  air,  the  din  and  dust  of 
the  town  to  a  land  of  green  beauty,  to  the  sound  of  wild 
songsters,  and  the  smell  of  opening  flowers  ;  to  the  flow  of 
the  responsive  river,  the  flash  of  the  kingfisher,  the  flight  of 
the  swallow,  the  flutter  of  wings  and  leaves.  For  him  is  the 
music  of  merle  and  mavis,  the  perfume  of  meadow-sweet 
and  snowy  elder-tree,  and  the  soothing  wash-wash  of  the 
eloquent  water.  Other  fishermen  there  are  in  this  valley. 
There  is  an  energetic  old  gentleman  with  blue  spectacles, 
and  a  green  veil.  He  is  armed  with  a  curious  canvas  net, 
and  he  is  very  enthusiastically  fishing  among  the  bushes 
and  briars  and  tree  branches.  His  is  not  "  the  contempla- 
tive man's  recreation."  He  does  not,  like  Izaak  Walton, 
"  study  to  be  quiet,  and  go  a'  angling."  He  performs  pro- 
digious athletic  feats  in  pursuit  of  his  game.  He  charges 
desperately  "  over  banks,  bush,  and  scaur,"  his  net  waving 
wildly.  He  has  secured  his  victim,  and  he  wipes  his  fiery 
forehead  with  proud  satisfaction.  No  !  he  has  lost  it.  The 
acrobatic  chase  begins  again  with  renewed  excitement.  At 
last  the  frantic  exertions  are  rewarded.  Behold  the  quarry  ! 
a  tiny  blue  butterfly.  This  is  the  entomological  angler's 
reward.  He  handles  it  carefully,  and  it  is  deposited  in  his 
creel  (a  tin  box).  The  minute  insect  will,  no  doubt,  be 
sent  to  a  very  learned  museum,  skewered  with  a  pin  to  pre- 
vent its  possible  escape,  and  labelled  with  an  appalling  Latin 
name 

"  That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp." 

Entomology  surely  was  invented  as  a  scientific  excuse  for 
old  men  to  renew  their  youth  and  once  more  go  a  "  butter- 
flying."  There  is  another  fisherman  in  the  valley.  He 
dexterously  angles  with  a  hammer,  and  instead  of  whipping 
the  water,  chips  the  rocks.  He  is  richly  rewarded,  for  the 
limestone  abounds  with  fossilized  marine  shells  and  fishes. 
The  geologist  will  carry  the  heaviest  basket  when  the  day's 
sport  is  over.  "  Stones  " — says  a  favourite  author — "  are 
curious  things.  If  a  man  is  paid  for  breaking  them  he  is 
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wretched ;  but  if  he  can  bring  his  mind  to  do  it  gratis  he  is 
at  the  summit  of  content !  With  these  men  life  is  a  felicitous 
dream — they  are  not  subject  to  low  spirits  like  other  men ; 
they  smile  away  their  human  day ;  and  when  they  are  to  die 
they  don't  seem  to  mind  so  very  much.  Can  they  take 
anything  easy  by  giving  it  one  of  their  hard  names.  Is  the 
grave  to  them  a  cretaceous,  or  argillaceous,  or  ferruginous 
bed,  I  beg  their  pardon — stratum  ?  " 

While  the  waves  plash  pleasantly,  and  the  wild  birds  sing 
in  the  boughs  by  the  river,  and  we  "  read  Nature  like  the 
manuscript  of  Heaven,  and  call  the  flowers  its  poetry,"  we 
may  listen  to  the  mysterious  talk  of  the  Voices  of  the 
Valley,  and  linger  long  only  to  take  away,  at  last,  their 
vibrating  refrain  that  will  ever  recall  the  gleam  of  the  glade, 
with  its  sunny  memories  of  happy  holiday  hours  and  "  old 
familiar  faces." 


Chapter 


BY    COACH    TO     CASTLE TON 


WILL  take  you  in  a  carriage  and  with  horses, 
and  we  will  drive  the  whole  way  from  London 
to  the  North  of  England.  And  I  will  not  only 
do  that,  but  I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power  to 
get  a  postilion  to  ride,  and  we  will  go  quite  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way." 

So  said  Professor  Ruskin  to  his  Fidus  Achates,  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn.  This  picturesque  posting  was  carried  out 
even  to  the  postilion,  whose  tight,  white  riding  breeches,  by 
the  way,  went  off  "  pop  "  somewhere  among  the  Derbyshire 
Highlands.  Several  pleasant  days  were  passed  in  the  Peake 
Countrie,  the  bewitching  scenery  of  which  has  no  more  en- 
thusiastic admirer  than  the  discriminating  author  of  Modern 
Painters.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  when  cash  is  king,  every- 
body does  not  cherish  a  Ruskinian  repugnance  to  railways ; 
but  few  there  are  who  do  not  find  an  irresistible  fascination 
in  the  box-seat  of  a  coach.  The  modern  taste  for  a  well- 
appointed  four-in-hand  may  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  from 
the  daily  necessity  of  railway  travelling  ;  and  one  exclaims  : 

"  Let  the  steam-pot  hiss  till  its  hot, 
Give  me  the  speed  of  the  Tantivy  trot." 
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The  interest  taken  in  the  start  of  the  coaches  from  the 
Crescent  each  summer  morning  is  evidence  of  this  revived 
spirit ;  and  surely  no  more  delightful  journeys  exist  between 
the  four  seas  than  the  routes  taken  by  the  Buxton  teams. 
He  who  would  wish  to  see  the  romantic  landscapes  of  the 
Peak  to  the  most  cheerful  advantage,  must  not  trust  to  the 
tantalizing  glimpses  between  railway  tunnels,  with  the  smell 
of  sulphur  and  the  shriek  of  the  engine.  He  must  view 
them  from  the  top  of  a  coach,  or  char  a  bane,  to  the  sweet 
sounds  and  scents  of  the  country,  the  mellow  music  of  the 
horn,  and  the  merry  clatter  of  willing  horses'  hoofs.  The 
sociality  of  the  coach  is  one  of  its  chief  charms.  The  pas- 
senger feels  that  he  is  no  longer  like  a  portmanteau — a 
parcel  to  be  conveyed  with  rush  and  rattle  and  roar  from 
one  noisy  terminus  to  another.  On  the  coach  introductions 
are  dispensed  with.  Camaraderie  prevails.  All  is  liberte 
et  egalite.  You  never  think  of  beguiling  the  time  by  read- 
ing the  newspaper.  The  sensation  of  speed — De  Quincey's 
"  Glory  of  Motion  " — is  so  exhilarating,  the  society  is  so 
conducive  to  high  spirits,  the  scenes  shift  so  rapidly,  the 
places  of  interest  on  the  road  are  so  various,  the  conversa- 
tion, be  it  about  families  or  fields,  crops  or  cattle,  halls  or 
hills,  so  unflagging  that — as  a  favourite  essayist  puts  it — 
"  The  day's  journey  is  a  sort  of  domestic  rural  drama,  of 
which  the  situations  and  the  characters  are  taken  from  the 
long  ago,  but  in  which  we  who  are  the  players  act  our  parts 
to  the  life." 

My  concernments  take  me  from  Buxton  to  Castleton,  and 
that  is  this  morning  the  destination  of  Mr.  Butler's  popular 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  The  journey  there  and  back  by  the 
circular  route  is  thirty  miles,  and  the  cost  is  five  shillings, 
or  twopence  a  mile.  To  hire  a  private  two-horse  carriage 
for  the  same  distance  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  two 
pounds.  "  Toot-toot-tootle-too  ! "  It  is  on  the  stroke  of 
ten,  and  the  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  which  has  a  reputation 
for  punctuality,  is  about  to  swing  out  of  the  Crescent.  It  is 
a  well-equipped  conveyance  in  scarlet  and  dark  blue,  and 
the  four  glossy  grays  should  commend  themselves  to  judges 
of  horse  flesh.  The  driver  and  guard  in  their  white  hats 
and  showy  livery  are  quite  en  regie,  the  former  being  Mr. 
Walter  Butler,  who  is  as  courageous  as  he  is  cautious,  and 
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can  artistically  negociate  awkward  corners  and  sharp  pitches  ; 
the  latter  young  Arthur  Goddard,  of  the  Pavilion  Winter 
Band,  who  shows  his  capacity  to  make  the  horn  as  melo- 
dious as  the  cornet.  "  Toot-toot-tootle-too  !  "  There  is  a 
clamping  of  bits.  The  clock  strikes  the  hour.  Now  "  let 
go  their  heads."  Our  "Whip"  tickles  the  leaders,  and  with 
a  jingling  of  the  harness  we  are  off  down  Spring  Gardens, 
seated  as  comfortably  as  if  we  were  in  a  Pullman  Car. 
Ashwood  Dale  reveals  all  its  beauties  and  blemishes.  The 
lovely  foliage  in  every  gradation  of  the  green  of  early  sum- 
mer, translucent  in  its  tender  tint ;  and  the  cliffs  disfigured 
by  blasting  operations  that  are  demolishing  the  pinnacles  of 
the  Almighty  Architect.  A  groan  of  disgust  is  elicited  at 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  trees  on  the  river  side 
of  the  valley  have  been  lopped,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template such  ignorant  vandalism  with  patience.  A  signal- 
man issues  from  his  cabin  on  the  railway,  and  arrests  us 
with  an  ominous  red  flag  in  intimation  that  another  blast  is 
about  to  render  asunder  more  of  the  hoary  rocks.  Butler 
shakes  up  his  horses  to  a  spanking  trot  to  encounter  the 
steep  and  long  ascent  of  Topley  Pike,  and  shows  dexterous 
workmanship  at  Miller's  Dale  in  steering  between  two  rows 
of  carts  standing  at  the  Railway  Inn.  There  is  a  wonderful 
echo  produced  by  the  horn  as  we  climb  up  to  Tideswell, 
where  there  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  halt  to  refresh  the 
cattle  and  enable  us  to  visit  "  the  Cathedral  of  the  Peak." 
The  title  is  grandiloquent,  but  it  is  not  misplaced,  for  few 
counties  possess  so  stately  a  Parish  Church — venerable  in 
its  historic  age,  noble  in  its  proportions,  and  rich  in  its 
associations.  It  says  much  for  the  religious  zeal  of  our 
ancestors  that  so  magnificent  a  building  should  have  been 
erected  in  this  remote  Derbyshire  village  that  is  almost  lost 
among  the  hills.  Much  to  be  admired  is  the  oak  carving 
now  being  executed  by  Mr.  Hunstone,  a  local  craftsman, 
whose  artistic  labour  soars  above  the  work  of  the  mechanic 
to  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  While  the  party  are  ex- 
amining ancient  monuments  and  brasses,  I  wander  in  the 
Churchyard,  and  notice  the  new  grave  where,  a  week  pre- 
viously, I  saw  a  young  woman,  spade  in  hand,  enacting  the 
gruesome  part  of  grave-digger,  while  the  dolorous  bell  was 
tolling  for  the  approaching  funeral.  I  wend  my  way,  too, 
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to  the  neglected  grave  of  Samuel  Slack,  one  of  Tideswell's 
celebrities.  In  its  unkept,  mouldering  condition  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  "  God's  Acre."  Mr.  Toole  reverently  restored  the 
grave  of  poor  Kane,  the  comedian,  at  Buxton,  and  it  would 
not  be  inappropriate  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  to  render  re- 
spectable the  grave  of  the  Tideswell  singer.*  Slack  was  a 
man  of  note  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  mention  of 
his  vocal  talent  will  be  found  on  page  seventy-six  of  this 
volume. 

And  now  we  are  cantering  up  and  down  hill,  along  the 
bleak  stone-wall  country  of  Bradwell,  passing  Little  Huck- 
low,  with  its  lead-mining  memories,  to  the  left.  The  team 
do  their  work  admirably,  although  the  right-wheeler  now 
and  again  needs  a  stimulating  reminder  that  there  is  a 
driver  on  the  box.  Past  Hazelbadge  Hall,  an  old  Eliza- 
bethan residence  of  the  Vernons,  the  fine  architecture  of 
which  has  been  marred  by  a  modern  blue  slate  roof;  and 
lo  !  the  limestone  gorge  in  front  is  Bradwell  Dale.  It  is  a 
romantic  approach  to  a  prosaic  village.  Presently  we  seem 
to  enter  quite  another  country.  We  have  left  all  that  was 
gray  and  hungry  for  all  that  is  smiling  and  green.  A  tree- 
less, famished  region  has  given  place  to  a  land  of  plenty. 
No  longer  is  the  stunted  herbage  ruled  off  with  morose 
stone  walls ;  but  luxuriant  hedgerows,  that  suggest  poetry 
whilst  they  contribute  shade,  conjure  up  visions  of  fair 
Devonshire.  For  we  are  in  the  Vale  of  Hope.  The  grass 
is  of  vivid  green,  save  where  the  buttercups  make  it  golden 
with  their  glowing  yellow.  The  perfume  of  hawthorn  and 
mountain-ash  intoxicates  the  air.  There  is  also  the  fra- 
grance of  lilacs,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  limes.  The  trem- 
ulous blossoms  of  the  laburnums  fall  in  golden  showers. 
The  massive  chestnuts  are  covered  with  their  cream-hued 
minarets.  The  light  feathery  branches  of  the  silver  birch, 
"  the  lady  of  the  woods,"  fall  like  a  fountain  shower.  Grace- 
ful clusters  of  flowers  depend  from  the  sycamores.  The 
bushes  of  broom  are  of  an  intense  yellow  •  and  the  sun  sets 
on  fire  the  copper  beeches.  In  this  beautiful  world  of 
tinted  foliage,  only  the  ash  delays  to  clothe  herself  in  green. 

*  Since  restored  by  a  public  subscription  raised  by  Mr.  Horace 
Weir,  the  well-known  writer. 
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The  wagtails  are  darting  up  and  down  the  clear  waters  of  the 
little  river  Noe,  its  banks  blue  with  forget-me-nots ;  and  all 

around  is  the  beauty 
and  poetry  of  bird-life. 
The  red  ragged-robin 
and  creeping  jenny  run 
rife  among  the  tangled 
banks  that  are  gray 
with  moss  and  green 
with  fern.  The  moun- 
tain surroundings  of 
this  luxuriant  Hope 
Valley  are  magnificent 


er- 


in  their  grouping,  including  Lose  Hill  and  Win  Hill,  Mam 
Tor,  and  the  rugged  Kinderscout  Ridge.  Pleasant  it  is  to 
contemplate  this  fertile  "  strath,"  and  its  projecting  hills,  to 
the  musical  patter  of  the  horses'  feet,  with  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  gladdening  the  senses. 

And  now  we  are  at  Castleton,  and  surely  no  village  con- 
centrates within  so  small  a  compass  so  much   attraction. 
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There  is  the  i5th  century  Church,  its  pinnacles  adorned  with 
branches  of  oak  in  commemoration  of  the  2gth  of  May,  a 
huge  garland  decorating  the  centre  pinnacle.  Inside  the 
Church  there  is  a  valuable  library  of  both  sacred  and  secular 
volumes.  It  includes  a  Cranmer's  Bible  issued  in  1539, 
and  a  Breeches  Bible  in  1611.  Most  interesting  to  the 
antiquarian  are  the  curiously-carved  pews,  some  of  Renais- 
sance design,  and  dating  back  to  1661.  There  is  a  capital 
museum  in  an  old-world  street  where  the  mineralogist  may 
revel  in  fluor  spar ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  Castleton  is 
the  caverns.  The  most  beautiful  is  the  Blue  John ;  the 
most  impressive  and  accessible  the  Peak  Cavern,  with  the 
square  keep  of  proud  Peveril's  Castle  perched  on  the  per- 
pendicular precipice  above.  The  Speedwell  Mine  and  Odin 
Mine  have  also  their  distinctive  features.  The  Speedwell  is 
a  cavern  that  is  awesome,  and  Dr.  John  Charles  Cox  writes 
"  persons  of  nervous  temperament  would  be  wise  to  abstain 
from  visiting  this  cavern."  No  greater  inducement  to  "  do  " 
the  Speedwell  could  be  offered  than  this  warning.  People 
act  in  inverse  ratio  to  friendly  advice.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
cogently  remarked  that  had  the  Decalogue  said  "  Thou  shalt 
do,"  instead  of  the  "  Thou  shalt  not  do "  such  and  such 
things  the  world  would  have  been  far  less  wicked.  In  the 
vast,  resounding  vestibule  of  the  Peak  Cavern  is  a  rope-walk, 
where  a  number  of  nimble  twine-makers  are  at  work — a 
strange  factory  this  dark  yawning  archway,  echoing  with  the 
sound  of  the  Styx  and  the  cawing  of  the  daws,  that  have  a 
colony  in  the  frowning  mass  of  limestone  above  the  Cyclo- 
pean porch.  Other  birds  affect  this  gloomy  place.  That 
eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  remarks  :  "  Even 
down  in  this  awful  chasm,  so  beautifully  does  nature  com- 
bine her  extremes,  in  proper  season  may  be  heard  the  call 
of  the  cuckoo."  When  Charles  Cotton  wrote  The  Wonders 
of  the  Peake,  the  space  now  devoted  to  the  rope-walk 
was  covered  with  houses  where  many  poor  people  found 
habitation  : — 

"  Now  to  the  Cave  we  come,  wherein  is  found 
A  new  strange  thing,  a  Village  under-ground  ;     • 
Houses  and  Barns  for  Men,  and  Beasts  behoof, 
With  distinct  Walls  under  one  solid  roof." 

"  Toot-toot-tootle-too  ! "  and  we  canter  through  the  quaint 
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old  village.  Soon  we  are  skirting  the  base  of  Mam  Tor, 
pausing  at  the  Blue  John  Mine  to  pick  up  passengers  who 
have  been  visiting  that  glittering  cavern.  Away  now ! 
leaving  the  rocky  canon  of  the  Winnats  to  the  left;  past 
Perry-foot  and  Elden  Hole,  "a  bottomless  pit,"  according 
to  the  guide  books,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  180  feet  deep  ; 
past  Sparrow  Pit  and  the  "  Ebbing  and  Flowing  Well " — 
a  horse-pond  by  the  road  side  and  no  longer  one  of  "  The 
Wonders  of  the  Peake ; "  through  the  unlovely  village  of 
Dove  Holes,  whose  only  connection  with  the  "  Dove  "  is 
pigeon-flying ;  over  breezy  Fairfield  Common ;  and  then — 
at  half-past  five — we  are  at  the  Crescent,  with  a  punctuality 
that  recalls  the  famous  Tally-ho,  mentioned  in  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,  which  was  "so  punctual  that  all  the  road 
set  their  clocks  by  her." 
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Ricklow  Dale,  141. 
Robin  Hood's  Mark,  6. 
Robin  Hood's  Stride,  148. 
Roches,  The,  81. 
Row  Tor  Rocks,  150. 
Rupert,  Prince,  9. 
Ruskin,  26,  267. 

Saint  Anne,  82. 

Saint  Anne,  Chapel  of,  84. 

Saint  Anne,  Church  of,  85. 

Scarthin  Nick,  205. 

St.    Mary's   Bridge  and   Chapel, 

215. 

Sheffield,  7. 
Shining  Tor,  20. 
Silk  Mill,  The  First,  217. 
Slack,  Samuel,  76. 
Sluggard  Waker,  2. 
Snake  Inn,  The,  221. 
Solomon's  Temple,  10. 
Spring  in  a  Derbyshire  Valley, 

262. 
Stanton    Woodhouse  Jubilee 

Fires,  7. 
Stoke  Hall,  191. 
Strutt's,  Messrs.,  Mills,  233. 
Summer  in  a  Derbyshire  Valley, 

264. 
Swan,  James,  78. 
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Tegg's  Nose,  22. 

Thornhill's    Theatrical    Family, 

89. 

Three  Bridges,  The,  80. 
Tideswell,  112. 
Tideswell  Church,  269. 
Tideswell  Dale,  47. 
Tissington  Well  Dressing,  25. 
Toad's  Mouth,  109. 
Topley  Pike,  40. 
Turncliffe,  78. 
Turning  Stone,  The,  6. 
Tutbury,  174. 

Uttoxeter,  173. 

Vernon,  Dorothy,  Legend  of,  61. 


Walton  and  Cotton's  Fishing- 
house,  167. 

Walton,  Izaak,  159. 

Warm  Wells,  28. 

Water-cum-Jolie,  49. 

Watson,  Henry,  53. 

Well  Chapel,  83. 

Well-Dressing,  24. 

Wet  Withens,  191. 

Willersley  Castle,  205. 

Win  Hill,  78,  116. 

Winster,  152. 

Winter  in  a  Derbyshire  Valley, 
260. 

Winterside,  162. 

Wirksworth  Tap  Dressing,  25. 

"Wright  of  Derby,"  6. 

Wye,  The  River,  26. 


Derby  :   Richard  Keene,  Printer,  All  Saints'. 


[SECOND  THOUSAND.] 


All  About  Derbyshire 

BY 

EDWARD    BRADBURY 

("ST&EPHON"). 


LONDON:    SIMPKIN    AND   MARSHALL. 
DERBY:    RICHARD   KEENE. 


Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  best  Wood-draughtsmen  of  the  day. 

Extra  Edition,  'js.  6d. 
Richly  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard  Keene's  Platinotype  Landscapes. 


SOME     OPINIONS     OF     THE    PRESS. 


All  About  Derbyshire  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  its  ambitious  title.  "A  Derbyshire  Valley  in  the 
Spring  Time,"  is  a  charming  piece  of  writing.  "Climbing 
Combs  Moss,"  "  Round  by  the  Roches,"  "  In  the  Valley  of 
Rasselas,"  are  all  graceful  pictures  of  scenery.  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  useful  practical  manual.  He  writes  with  a  vivacity  that  is 
never  impertinent.  Daily  News. 

An  interesting  and  attractive  book,  by  an  unrivalled  word 
painter,  who  brings  before  us  in  his  own  inimitable  way  all  the 
noted  scenes  which  have  made  Derbyshire  famous.  .  .  .  Most 
eloquent  and  forcible  descriptions.  Pictorial  World. 

Quite  a  book  to  be  read.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  bright  chatty  book.  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  book  will  be  cordially  welcome.  His  descrip- 
tions are  better  and  more  useful  than  the  most  faithful  outlines. 

Manchester  Examiner  and  Times. 

A  most  attractive  book.  Manchester  Evening  News. 

An  exceedingly  pleasant,  chatty  and  instructive  volume.  .  .  . 
His  word  pictures  are  characterised  by  a  playful  imagery  and 
facility  of  expression  that  makes  the  reading  of  them  a  delight. 

Manchester  Courier. 


All  About  Derbyshire. 


A  very  delightful  volume.  Glasgow  Citizen. 

Mr.  Bradbury  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  descriptive 
writers,  and  a  more  interesting  volume  has  seldom  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Weekly  Times. 

Few  books  could  be  more  entertaining.  Oldham  Evening  Chronicle, 

Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  a  treat  awaits  them  in  this 
charming  volume.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  in  "  The  Reliquary" 

He  drops  anchor  here  and  there  in  the  deeps  of  archaeology, 
the  natural  dulness  of  which  is  sufficiently  relieved  with  a  happy 
vivacity  which  the  serious  antiquarian  reader  might  deem  pro- 
fane, but  which  the  lay  reader  will  find  intensely  agreeable. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Cleverly  and  gracefully  written.  Sheffield  Independent. 

Few  writers  can  "  touch  off"  a  piece  of  natural  beauty  so 
brightly  and  picturesquely  as  Mr.  Bradbury.  ...  It  should  find 
a  place  in  all  county  libraries.  Derby  Mercury. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  composition  of  this  book  which 
must  win  all  hearts.  .  .  .  The  charm  lies  in  the  originality  and 
utter  absence  of  conventionality.  Every  page  is  stamped  with  a 
style  peculiarly  the  author's  own,  and  which  is  so  uncommon  as 
to  be  positively  refreshing.  Derbyshire  Advertiser. 

The  book  deserves  a  liberal  measure  of  approbation  at  the 
hands  of  Derbyshire  men.  It  sings  the  praises  of  our  scenic 
belongings  with  a  skill  and  power  observable  in  the  productions 
of  no  other  kindred  writer.  Derby  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Bradbury  must  be  now  admitted  to  have  won  a  permanent 
position  as  the  leading  descriptive  writer  on  the  beauties  of 
Derbyshire.  Derbyshire  Times. 

The  best  kind  of  a  Guide-book,  for  it  is  full  of  interest  to  one 
who  must  do  his  travels  by  the  night  lamp  at  his  own  fire-side. 

Every  other  Saturday,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Pleasant  and  picturesque.  Christian  Union  ( America.) 

Flattering  notices  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  pen  and  ink  pictures  of  the  Peak  have 
appeared  in  other  papers,  including  the  Sunday  Times,  Manchester  Evening 
Mail,  Derby  Gazette,  Nottingham  Guardian,  Derbyshire  Courier,  Gloucester 
Mercury,  Manchester  Courier,  Railway  Official  Gazette,  Society,  Croydon 
Chronicle,  Dumfries  Standard,  Buxton  Advertiser,  Leeds  Mercury,  Kent  and 
Sussex  Courier,  The  Graphic,  Yorkshire  Post,  Nottingham  Journal,  Bradford 
Chronicle  and  Mail,  Masonic  Magazine,  Educational  Times,  Manchester  City 
News,  British  Empire,  Boston  Independent,  Lincoln  Gazette,  Freemason, 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  Times,  South  London  Gazette,  Chelmsford 
Chronicle,  Grant  ham  Journal,  Bath  Herald,  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  Globe, 
Hereford  Times,  &c.,  £c, 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


Mr.  R.  Keene  s  Platinotype  Illustrations 

have  elicited  cordial  mention  in  the  Art  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Review, 
while  other  papers  express  the  following  opinions  : — 

The  most  successful  and  artistic  samples  of  photo-printing  we 
have  seen.  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Platinotypes  of  dale  scenery  are  especially  successful,  one 
of  Ashwood  Dale  on  a  misty  morning  is  strikingly  effective. 

Manchester  Examiner  and  Times. 

Artistic  skill  was  never  more  happily  employed.  These 
pictures  are  real  gems.  Derbyshire  Times. 

Artistic  work.  Weekly  Times. 

Mr.  Keene  has  brought  the  process  to  perfection.  Softness — 
delicacy — beauty.  These  pictures  are  really  charming,  and  a 
first-class  addition  to  drawing-roofn  attractions.  Oldham  Chronicle. 

Gems  indeed  !     They  are  worth  the  price  of  the  volume  itself. 

The  Reliquary  (Mr.  Jewitt.) 

Illustrations  of  the  highest  excellence,  reflecting  much  credit 
on  Mr.  Keene.  Afanchester  Courier. 

A  high  pitch  of  artistic  beauty.  Derby  Daily  Telegraph. 

They  have  all  the  effect  of  the  best  photographs,  securing  both 
truthfulness  and  permanence.  Glasgow  Citizen. 

Admirable.  Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Beautiful.  Derbyshire  Advertiser. 

Very  successful.  Derby  Mercury. 

Great  perfection.  Manchester  Evening  News. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  platinotype  plates  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  softness,  delicacy,  and  beauty 
of  these  pictures  which  are  destined  to  add  even  more  than  ever 
to  Mr.  Keene's  fame  as  a  landscape  photographer.  His  selection 
of  subject,  choice  of  point,  attention  to  every  minute  detail  of 
focussing  and  other  manipulative  processes,  and  innate  artistic 
taste  are  proverbial  among  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  photographic 
art.  Pictorial  World^ 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WINFIELD  MANOR  IN  DERBYSHIRE, 
by  SIDNEY  OLDALL  ADDY,  M.A.,  and  JAMES  CROSTON, 
F.S.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  RICHARP  KEENE.  Illustrated 
with  six  large  Platinotypes,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Demy  410.  icw.  6d. 


ALL  ABOUT  WINFIELD  MANOR,  by  the  same  Authors, 
Platinotype  Frontispiece  and  Wood-engravings.  Crown  8vo. 
One  S killing. 


Second  Edition. 

ALL  ABOUT  DERBY  :  Its  History,  Institutions,  and  Industries  ; 
with  Notes  on  the  Neighbourhood.  By  EDWARD  BRADBURY 
and  RICHARD  KEENE.  Illustrated  with  50  Wood-cuts  and 
Platinotype  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. ,  180  pages.  One  Shilling. 


Second  Thousand. 

ALL  ABOUT  DERBYSHIRE:  by  EDWARD  BRADBURY 
(" Strephon.")  Cheap  Edition,  3-r.  6d.  Profusely  Illustrated  by 
the  best  Wood-draughtsmen  of  the  day.  Extra  Edition,  "js.  6d., 
Richly  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard  Keene's  Platinotype  Landscapes. 


THE  TALE  OF  EYAM ;  OR,  A  STORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN 
DERBYSHIRE  :  and  OTHER  POEMS.  By  AN  OLD  BLUE. — 
Platinotype  Frontispiece,  Crown  8vo.,  72  pages.  Two  Shillings. 


Sixth  Edition. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  EYAM  ;  with  a 
minute  account  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  desolated  that  Village 
in  the  year  1666.  By  WILLIAM  WOOD,  with  Steel  Plates  and 
Wood-cuts  from  Photographs  by  J.  A.  Warwick  and  R.  Keene, 
Crown  8vo.,  244  pages,  cloth,  4^.  od. 


Fifth  Edition. 

THE  OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTE  BOOK:  by  R. 
KEENE.  Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  One  Shilling,  or  post  free 
for  13  stamps. 


KEENE,  PUBLISHER,  ALL  SAINTS',  DERBY, 


The  Large  Paper  Edition  of 

PICTURES  OF  THE  PEAK 

IS   PRINTED   ON   THICK   CROWN    4TO    PAPER,    AND    IS 
RICHLY   ILLUSTRATED    WITH 

TWELVE   PLATINOTYPES, 


BY 


RICHARD     KEENE, 

Of  some  of  the  best  Scenery  for  which  Derbyshire 
is  noted. 


PRICE    ONE    GUINEA. 


Only  one  hundred  copies  of  this  Edition  have  been  printed,  most 
of  which  are  supplied  to  Subscribers. 


R.     KEENE'S 

PLATINOTYPE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

HAVE  OBTAINED  THE  FOLLOWING 

First    Class    Prize    Medals. 


Derby        1887 

Dundee  1887 

Dublin       1887 

Gloucester      1888 

Oldham i88& 

London  (Crystal  Palace)        1888 

London  (Champion  Exhibition) 1888 

Derby 1889 

London  (Crystal  Palace)...          1889 

Berlin 1889 

Philadelphia          1889 

Cardiff 1889 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic        ...         ...         ...  1889 

Calcutta          1889 

London  (Crystal  Palace)...          ...         , 1890 

Newcastle-on-Tyne     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1890 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic        ...          ...          ...  1890 

Edinburgh  (Two  Medals)      ...          ...          ...          ...  1890 

London  (Crystal  Palace)...          ...          ...          ...  1891 

Calcutta  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1891 

New  York...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  1891 

Derby  (Two  Medals) _ 1891 


19,    ST.    JAMES'    STREET, 


AND 


MARKET  PLACE,  &  18,  KEDLESTON  ST., 


ICES,  CREAMS,  JELLIES,  SPONGE  CAKES,  POUND  CAKES, 

M  AD  El  RA     CAKES. 

THE  CELEBRATED  EDINBURGH  CAKE. 

WHOLE    WHEATEN    BREAD. 

HOME-MADE    PORK   PIES. 


WEDDING  BREAKFASTS  SUPPLIED, 


RICH  WEDDING  CAKE   ALWAYS   IN   STOCK. 


THE    NOTED    HOUSE    FOR    SWISS    BUNS. 


TEB(PEI(ANCE  PSTADRANT--ST,  JAKES'  ST, 


Derby  Patent  Carpet  Beating,  Cleaning,  &  Steam  Dye  Works, 
bODGE    bAN  E,    DE  RBY. 

Carpets  Beat  and  Cleaned  in  any  weather,  and  when  required  can  be 
collected  and  delivered  same  day.     Cashmere,  French  Merino,  and  all 
Wool  Dresses,  Dyed  without  being  unmade,  in  any  shade  or  pattern. 
SEND    FOR    PRICE    LIST. 

CARTS   COLLECT   AND    DELIVER   FREE. 
SHOP  AND  RESIDENCE:  No.  12,  FRIAR  GATE,  DERBY. 

ST.     PETER'S    STREET,    DERBY. 

THURMAH    &  MALIHj, 

H  I  G  H-C  LASS 

COSTUMIERS,    MANTLE    MAKERS, 

MILLINERS,    &c. 

Dressmaking  by  tiiorougljly  experienced  Fitters  4  Workers, 

Perfect  Pit  Guaranteed,  and  at  Strictly  Moderate  Charges. 

GEO.    W.    WOOD, 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER, 

SADLER  GATE  &  DERWENT  ST., 


SILVER  MEDAL— Derbyshire  Horticultural  Society,  1888. 
GOLD  MEDAL— Derby  Industrial  Exhibition,  1891. 
GOLD  MEDAL-Wolverhampton  Trades'  Exhibition,  1891. 

GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c., 

PREPARED   ON   THE   MOST   APPROVED   PRINCIPLES. 

HOT  WATER  BOILERS,  Pipes  &  Fittings  fixed  on  most  reasonable  terms. 


MARTIN    &    SON, 

London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Stafford  &  Northampton 

ALL    AT 


Wide  Toes,  Narrow  Toes,  Medium  Toes,  Low  Heels, 
High  Heels  and  Medium  Heels,  at 

34,    VICTORIA    STREET, 

BRANCH    OF    25,     IRON     GATE. 

ESTABLISHED     1856. 

36a,    CORN    MARKET,   DERBY. 


(LATE    E.    CASH,) 

Ladies',  Children's,  and  Infants'  Outfitter, 

Always  on  hand  a  well  selected  stock  of  Ladies',  Children's, 
and  Infant's 

HIBERNIAN  HAND-MADE  UNDERCLOTHING. 

A   LARGE   ASSORTMENT  OF 

CORSETS,    ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH. 

IN     THE     BEST     MAKES,     ALSO 

Infants'  Robes,  Cloaks,  Pelisses,  &  Frocks. 
Children's  and  Infants'  Millinery   in   great  variety. 


Please  observe  the  Address— 36a,  CORN  MARKET,  DERBY, 


AWARDS. 

OWEN   JONES    PRIZE    MEDAL,    1880. 

NATIONAL    BRONZE    MEDAL,    1880. 

DERBY  ART  GALLERY  SILVER  MEDAL,  1883. 


& 

PLAIN  &  DECORATIVE  PAINTER, 
68,    GEf^ARE)    STREET,    DERBY. 

WALL   PAPERS    WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

FIRST   CLASS   TAILORING 

AT     MODERATE     PRICES. 


93,    OSMASTON    ROAD,    DERBY. 


J.  B.  always  keeps  a  well  selected  stock  of 
goods  for  all  seasons. 

Scotch  Tweed  Suits  from  50/-.     Trousers  from  13/6. 


BY     JOHN    WARD. 

DALE   AND    ITS   ABBEY. 

The  great  success  of  the  First  Edition  has  induced  the  Author  to 
thoroughly  revise  and  re-write  this  most  fascinating  history  of  the 
ancient  Premonstratensian  Canonry  of  Dale,  Derbyshire. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  4to.    Vangelder's  Paper.   Roxburghe  Style. 

Illustrated  from  the  Author's  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,  125.  6d. 
Ditto,  with  12  Platinotypes,  by  R.  KEENE,  £i  iis.  6d. 
POPULAR  EDITION — Crown  8vo.     Cloth  Boards,  is.  6d. 

"Mr.  Ward's  Book  is  the  BEST  AND  MOST  THOROUGH  HAND-BOOK 
ON  AN  ABBEY  THAT  WE  HAVE  SEEN." — Antiquary.  "It  has  met 
with  quite  a  HEARTY  WELCOME,  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  also 
among  the  working  classes." — Weekly  Register.  "  It  is  of  MORE  THAN 
ORDINARY  INTEREST,  and  is  a  VALUABLE  ACQUISITION  to  the  history 
of  the  County." — Sheffield  Independent.  "It  is  WELL  ILLUSTRATED. 
.  .  .  The  architectural  growth  of  the  Church  is  VERY  CAREFULLY 
TRACED  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  evidently  loves  the  strange  old  building." 
— Athenteum. 

PLEASANT  RAMBLES  AROUND  DERBY : 

31  concise  Docket  Companion  to  the  district 

Foolscap  8vo,     Map.     128  pages.     Cloth,  Limp.     One  Shilling. 

"We  hail  its  appearance  with  pleasure." — Derbyshire  Advertiser. 
"A  work  of  real  merit." — Antiquary.  "A  brightly  written  little 
book." — Sheffield  Independent.  "A  history  of  the  district  in  duo- 
decimo. " — Derby  Gazette. 

AN  ANTIQUARY'S  SPADE  AND  PENCIL. 

A  descriptive  account  of  some  excavations  on  the  sites  of  prehistoric 
barrows  and  village  near  Brassington,  Derbyshire. 

PAMPHLET.     Demy  8uo.     Illustrated.     (20  blocks  and  4  plates.) 
Paper.     One  Shilling. 

"A  graphic  and  well-illustrated  account  .  .  .  the  able  record  of 
an  able  piece  of  exploration,  and  worth  far  more  than  its  price.  .  .  . 
We  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  obtain  a  copy." — Antiquary. 


IF1  :R,  .A.  ZLST  IEC     IMI  TJ  IR,  _R,  JL  IT, 
Derby.     Nottingham.     Leicester. 


THOS.    CRUMP   &    Co., 
FRIAR    GATE    WORKS, 


TELEPHONE  131. 

Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Gas  &  Hot  Water  Fitters, 

SJiHITART 


A  Large  Stock  of  Gas  Chandeliers,  Lamps,  Brackets, 
Globes,  Shades,  and  Requisites. 

GAS    FIRES    AND     COOKERS 

BY  EVERY  LEADING  MAKER. 


WATER    CLOSETS,     BATHS,    AND    LAVATORIES. 

VICTORIA  RESTAURANT, 

VICTORIA    STREET, 

OPPOSITE    ROYAL    HOTEL. 

CUTS    FROM     THE    JOINTS    and 
VEGETABLES,    I/-. 

POT   OF  TEA  WITH   BREAD  and 
BUTTER,  HAM  &  TONGUE,  I/-. 

Proprietor,  ALFRED  SMITH. 


THE    FOUNTAIN    BATHS, 

MATLOCK    BATH. 

HOT  MINERAL  WATER  BATHS. 

LARGE  TEPID  SWIMMING  BATH. 

TEMPERATURE  68  DEGREES  FAHR. 

EXCELLENT   FOR    RHEUMATISM    AND    NEURALGIA. 

BRACING    AND    INVIGORATING. 

PICTURE   FRAMING 

In  all  its  branches  done  on  the  premises. 
A  large  stock  of  Modern  and  Antique 
Mouldings,  including  the  Hogarth, 
Bartolozzi,  and  Birket  Foster  Patterns, 
suitable  for  Engravings,  Etchings,  Pho- 
tographs, &c.  Gold,  Oak,  and  Fancy 
Wood  Frames  in  a  number  of  elegant 
designs.  Old  Frames  Regilt.  Photo- 
graphs and  Drawings  Mounted.  Oil 
Paintings  Restored. 

RICHARD    KEENE. 

ALL  SAINTS', 

DERBY. 


THE 


DEPY  FUNERAL  WAREHOUSE, 


THOMAS  LLOYD, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  &  UNDERTAKER, 


Funerals  are  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Proprietor, 

and  are  conducted  with  great  simplicity,  at  moderate 

and  inclusive  charges. 


THE    BEST    MAKES    IN 

LADIES'  &  GENTS'  CALF  &  KID  GLOVES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address — "  LLOYD,  Derby." 
Telephone  No.   13. 

London  Agents— Dottridge  Bros.,  East  Road,   City  Road. 


OFFICE    OPEN    ALL  NIGHT. 
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